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CONTROL AND THE BAKERS OF CANADA 


By W. H. Linn 


Formerly of the Canada Food Board 


al control of the bakeries of Can- 
ada is ended, it may be profitable 
to review in a general way the events of 
that period and their permanent results 
upon the procedure and practice of bak- 
ers in the very diversified provinces that 
make up this British Dominion. A pre- 
liminary glance into the past will help 
one to understand what has been done. 
Canada, with its wide stretch of terri- 
tory and its sparsely populated districts, 
was not exactly a paradise for a large 
proportion of the trade in the period be- 
fore the war, and there were many small 
men who were only able to make ends 
meet by running a grocery or some other 
business in connection with the bakeshop. 
Book-keeping or cost accounting was not 
their forte, and they were just about as 
able to say what a loaf of bread cost as 
they were to state the proportion of in- 
gredients it contained. The cities and 
towns were a little different from the 
villages, and numbered some highly ef- 
ficient bakeries‘ among their industries. 
These were the conditions up to the 
latter part of 1917, when the govern- 
ment, realizing the saving of food was a 
vital factor in its war work, organized 
a food board. To enable this board to 
enforce regulations, a system of licens- 
ing was adopted and all bakers were 
compelled to obtain a license. It was 
then learned that the number of bakers 
doing business in Canada was 2,654, ap- 
portioned to the provinces as follows: 


N= that the period of government- 





NOVA Botha ...cccccccsecccccccccseces 68 
New Brunswick ......csccccscccccccce 55 
Prince Bdward Island ........++eeeeee 4 
QUBRES ce sicccccccosecedecocccscccgse 931 
QOMEMTIO csevcccvcciccceccsaccscesvcese 1,044 
Manitoba ...ccccccsessccscccsecsesvce 109 
Saskatchewan .....ccccccccscccscccees 169 
BRIDGED cig biciccins on vioccecrecvsesswnece 120 
British Columbia .......-...eeeeeeeees 154 

PEA) ovecomecicvccsiocegecseccevccese 2,654 


In the province of Quebec, 800 or more 
were French Canadian, the majority of 
these not reading or speaking the En- 
glish language. It can be readily under- 
stood that a large number of these bak- 
ers were working at a great disadvan- 
tage, owing to the fact that tMere are 
no trade journals published in this coun- 
try in their own language, therefore they 
were unable to receive enlightenment 
such as could be obtained by the English 
baker, since it is mainly through the in- 
fluence of trade publications that the in- 
dustry has been brought to the position 
it occupies today. 

To reach the French Canadian bakers, 
showing them how they could improve 
their methods and working conditions, it 
was necessary to communicate with them 
in their own language and, as they were 
willing and anxious to learn, the educa- 
tion they received under the food board 
regulations gave them more insight into 
their own business than they had ever 
received before. The majority of these 
men were working a long sponge, 12 to 
18 hours being common practice, and it 
was only after some of the larger bakers 
had gone among them at their own ex- 
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pense and shown them how they could 
reduce their sponge time and improve 
the quality of the bread that any altera- 
tion was made, 

The government at different times is- 
sued orders limiting the amount of in- 
gredients that could be used to each bar- 
rel of flour, and in order to ascertain 
whether these orders were being complied 
with the baker had to make a monthly 
return showing stock on hand at the be- 
ginning of the month, amount of flour 
and ingredients received during the 
month, amount used and balance at end 
of month, giving also the pounds of 
bread and rolls made, the cost of flour 


and other ingredients, cost of the baking, : 


delivery, management and overhead ex- 
penses, monthly interest and depreciation 
charges, and total amount of sales. 

When the bakers received these state- 
ment forms, the majority were at their 
wits’ end as to how to fill them up. Not 
one in 10 had the slightest idea of amount 
of ingredients used, or what it cost them 
to produce a loaf of bread; the only 
record they had was the amount of cash 
on hand. It was the beginning of an 
education that they will not easily for- 
get. They had to immediately put the 
house in order, as the penalty for mak- 
ing an incorrect statement or for using 
more than the regulation allowance of 
ingredients was suspension or cancella- 
tion of license. 

The order making the use of a per- 
centage of substitutes for wheat flour 
compulsory was in reality a good thing 
for the baker. It moved him out of a 
rut. He had to change his method of 
handling dough, he had to make a study 
of fermentation to produce a loaf of 
bread that was presentable and eatable, 
and he is now a better baker for having 
some knowledge of the technical side of 
his business. 

Statements received from bakers in 
the early period of food control showed 
in many instances a deplorable lack of 
knowledge. The yield of bread from a 
barrel of flour was given at anywhere 
from 200 to 350 Ibs to the barrel, and in 
figuring cost of production against man- 
agement many would answer, “None, I 
manage the business myself.” It took 
considerable correspondence to convince 
these that every workingman is worthy 
of his hire, and should draw a salary 
accordingly. 

In the 12 months during which con- 
servation of foodstuffs was one of the 
predominating efforts of the country the 
baker’s attention was continually being 
drawn to the maximum amount of bread 
that should be produced from a barrel 
of flour, and how this could be accom- 
plished by making a study of fermenta- 
tion, time and temperature. Most bakeries 
were previously operated by guesswork. 


If the dough appeared to be slack, they 
would use a little more flour to dust it 
up, or a little more water if too stiff, 
with the temperature of the dough vary- 
ing from 50 to 100 per cent. 

When, in the early part of February, 
1919, all orders issued by the food board 
governing the baking industry were re- 
scinded, it was remarkable to note the 
change that had taken place. At that 
time a large percentage of the bakers’ 
monthly statements were neat and ac- 
curate, and the efficient manner in which 
some of the smaller ones filled out their 
reports promises well for their future. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
smaller baker is now holding his own, and 
is not being pushed to the wall by his 
larger neighbor. Although there are only 
350 bakers who are using upwards of 
100 bbls of flour a month, the smaller 
ones show that, with a lower overhead 
expense, they are making a greater per- 
centage of profit than the big ones. 

The improvement shown today in the 
Canadian baking industry is pleasing to 
all who have the welfare of the industry 
at heart. System is taking the place of 
guesswork, and there is an increasing de- 
mand for the water gauge, the dough 
thermometer, the molder and the divider. 
With the use of the dough card and a 
better understanding of shop conditions 
the making of a good batch of bread is 
now an everyday occurrence. 

The selling price of bread in Canada, 
with stabilized price of flour and in- 
gredients, does not leave a large margin 
of profit, and the baker who has to 


figure costs realizes that it takes more 
than a 50c drop in the price of a barrel 
of flour to enable him to reduce the 
price of bread. He knows that flour 
must decline at least $1.80 per bbl be- 
fore he can reduce the price of the 114- 
Ib loaf one cent, figuring that 180 is 
the average number of loaves of that 
weight made from a barrel of flour. 

An improved feeling of Canadian 
bakers toward each other has been no- 
ticeable during the past 12 months. The 
spirit of friendship and co-operation has 
been prominent, and the way in which the 
larger men came to the assistance of 
their less fortunate brethren was truly 
remarkable. This was especially notice- 
able when the smaller men were having 


trouble in using the standard flour of 76 
per cent extraction, with the compulsory 


use of 10 per cent substitutes. The in- 
dustry has found that honest competi- 
tion and co-operation can work together. 
If the lessons the baker learned during 
the period of control are put into prac- 
tice now, he should be a better man finan- 
cially and commercially, and both he and 
the consumer will reap benefit. 

It is hardly thinkable that the industry 
can drop back to the position of 1914, 
but, rather, that the bakers will clean the 
windows and let in more light, studying 
how the ingredients composing bread can 
be formulated so as to produce the most 
highly nutritious loaf. The flour and in- 
gredients obtainable in this country are 
second to none in quality, and the bread 
should be equally so. Every baker, large 
and small, should endeavor to improve 
the quality of his product, looking for- 
ward to the time of increased population 
to give him volume, which is the profitable 
end of a business that has been built up 
on quality. 


BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


To the more advanced of our labor 
men, the hours question and the wages 
question, while considered highly impor- 
tant, are only incidental to what they 
deem the more important power of con- 
trolling the industry in which they are 
employed. This standpoint is not very 
apparent among bakers yet, but may be 
after they have secured all the concrete 
advantages now demanded. Yet, in the 
trade, partial control of the work is no 
innovation. 

For many years, in Glasgow, there was 
a method of remuneration in force which 
amounted to partial control of labor. 
The workmen were paid on a “piece 
work” or “task work” basis. Under this 
system the quantity of work, reckoned in 
dozens of loaves, was divided by the num- 
ber of men employed, and an agreed set 
task constituted a day’s work. 

The standard for plain bread was 
about three barrels per day for each 
man. The machines were assumed to do 
the labor of one man in every five, so that 
four men had to complete the manufac- 


ture of 15 bbls per day, or, roughly, 221 
bbls per man each week. The calculations 
were on a weekly, not a daily, basis. 

In Glasgow this system is now discon- 
tinued, so far as the workmen are con- 
cerned, although of necessity the firms 
use other means to insure that the av- 
erage output against the labor employed 
is maintained. This method of calculat- 
ing labor value still obtains in the larger 
towns in the south of Ireland, but there 
at the behest of the operatives, who are 
jealous about the quantity of work they 
will give for the wages received. 

Until about a year ago, one large Lon- 
don firm had an agreement of this sort 
with its workmen. The standard “task” 
in one of this firm’s bakeries, with full 
run of machinery, was about 30 bbls per 
man per week; but in another depart- 
ment, in which fancy bread was made, 
the weekly output was no more than 21 
bbls. The element of satisfaction to the 
operatives consisted in certain extra 
wages, known as the “divide.” 

During busy seasons a considerable 
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quantity of bread more than the standard 
amount was made, and extra labor was 
not employed. This work was paid for 
at the same rate as the other, the total 
amount being divided among all the men. 
The extra money might be about $1 a 
week for each man. The men of this firm 
were ultimately induced to join the Op- 
eratives’ Union, and the work is now 
done on a time basis. 

In another of the oldest and largest 
London bakeries, there is still a tacit 
understanding as to the quantity of work 
to. be done, against the men employed, 
but no regular agreement. In that estab- 
lishment the workmen all belong to the 
union. The Operatives’ Union sets its face 
hard against valuing working by quan- 
tity; it insists on a strictly time basis. 
The development of machinery is causing 
some misgivings among the workmen as 
to whether their policy is quite safe for 
themselves. ‘ 

‘A strike in another large establishment 
was recently only just averted after the 
firm, on demand, had agreed to reduce 
the speed of the “divider” by four loaves 
per minute,—from 40 to 36. This ma- 
chine sets the pace for the whole work 
of the bakery, and it appears that the 
operatives are watching and counting, in 
spite of their fondness for valuing work 
by time only. This is the first case of the 
kind of which the union has made public 
complaint. In this direction the larger 
firms expect developments. 


CAUGHT NAPPING 


There is something like consternation 
in the trade, particularly among the 
smaller men, over a court decision in an 
action for wages. In a mixed spirit of 
good nature and patriotic enthusiasm, the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
agreed to take part with the operatives 
in the formation of a joint industrial 
council. The first work it did was to 
increase workmen’s wages for the whole 
kingdom, without troubling sufficiently 
over the different conditions which pre- 
vail. 

It was not thought that the decision of 
the council had legal status. The idea 
entertained was that it was only by way 
of a suggestion to the trade, on the de- 
liberate recommendation of the joint 
body. As the specific question of a 
standard wage for the whole kingdom 
had not been discussed by local associa- 
tions, or even referred to them, their 
members did not consider themselves 
bound by the council’s decision. But an 
act of Parliament had been passed last 
year, as an emergency measure, making 
decisions of industrial councils as_ to 
wages legal. 

The court cases, now creating the ex- 
citement, were in rural districts, and were 
tried before local tribunals, which are 
emergency courts established during the* 
war. They have been given very extensive 
powers. These cases are the first that 
have been submitted, and the employers 
had the decision against them, but leave 
has been given to appeal. 

The prescribed wages that were fixed 
by the industrial council are from $3 to 
$4 per week higher than what had pre- 
viously been paid in some rural districts. 
The grievance of the employers is that 
they are allowed no means of passing 
these extra charges on to the public. The 
food controller has fixeé the price of the 
baker’s flour, and the maximum price of 
bread, and refuses to allow any increase 
in bread prices, in spite of enormous ad- 
ditions to charges. 


10ST ON THE WAY 


March 8 was the date definitely fixed 
by London’s premier bakers’ association 
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as that on which the trade collectively 
was to begin to openly defy the food 
controller in the matter of selling new 
bread. It passed, and nothing happened. 
In the interval between the threat and 
the date fixed, a magistrate had sent an 
offending baker to prison for selling new 
bread, not allowing the option of a fine. 
This may have accounted for the loss by 
the way of the other bakers’ courage. 

At the worst, fines can be shared, but 
no one was:particularly anxious to be- 
come a martyr in such a cause by going 
to prison. As a fact, it is quite unneces- 
sary. For all practical purposes the stale 
bread order is dead, at least in London. 
In the provinces it is very sick. Nearly 
every oné sells new bread, and in most 
districts the control authorities turn a 
blind eye to the practice. The baker who 
keeps the law requires more real courage 
than he who breaks it. 

The writer was informed a few days 
ago, by the proprietor of a considerable 
trade in an industrial city in the north, 
that he suffered a reduction in trade of 
46 out of a total of 330 bbls per week, 
through trying to obey the‘law. It is 
disregarded everywhere, but is still legal- 
ly in force. 

TRADE TRAINING 

During the last two years of the war, 
the National School of Bakers and Con- 
fectioners has been practically closed for 
teaching purposes. During that period 
the staff has been assisting the food con- 
trol department of the government, in 
making experimental investigations re- 
garding the various mixtures in flour 
manufactured of other grains than wheat, 
to eke out food supplies. 

While demobilization is proceeding, the 
laboratory of the school, under the super- 
vision of John Kirkland, the teacher of 
scientific breadmaking, has been opened, 
to afford master bakers and others con- 
nected with the trade the opportunity of 
acquiring skill in the scientific examina- 
tion of the materials they use, and of the 
processes involved in breadmaking and 
confectionery. 

The ordinary training course at the 
school does not begin until about the 
middle of September. This special course 
will be of great help to those young men 
who have been out of touch with their 
trade on account of service with the 
army, and to those generally who appre- 
ciate the importance of buying their ma- 
terials carefully and economically. 

War conditions forced on bakers all 
sorts of substitutes for genuine materials, 
but allowed also the faking of those gen- 
uine articles by the addition of astringent 
or whitening chemicals. Strangely 


. enough, the Wheat Commission was the 


chief instigator of much of this adultera- 
tion. To millers it sent out a circular, 
advising the use of strengthening chemi- 
cals. In the same circular it disclaimed 
all responsibility for the legality of such 
additions; it would not advise as to kinds, 
nor guarantee the effects. From the bak- 
ing peculiarities of some of the flour re- 
ceived during the scarce period, bakers 
think that millers were at times no wiser, 
nor more responsible, than the Wheat 
Commission. 

Lest this secret “doping” of flour or 
of other materials should continue to the 
detriment of the baker, the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, to which the 
bakery school belongs, has started this 


course of laboratory instruction, so that 


those members who are able to take ad- 
vantage should -be prepared to discover 
adulteration, and to properly estimate the 
intrinsic value of the materials they buy. 
The course of instruction is to continue 


to the end of May. The fee for the four 
months is only $20. 


_ BREAD IMPROVERS (?) 

There is an old act of Parliament— 
the bread act of 1822—which allows bak- 
ers to make and sell bread consisting of 
the meal or flour of all sorts of grains, 
and of potatoes. By way of enrichment 
or of improvement, eggs and milk are 
also allowed, but the baker is warned, 
“under no pretence or color whatsoever,” 
to use no other ingredient. Legally, 
therefore, sugar, malt, or other substance 
containing sugar, or fat, may not be 
used as “bread improvers.” This prohi- 
bition is now practically disregarded, 
and, as these things add to the bakers’ 
costs if used, the authorities do not pros- 
ecute. 

Efforts to secure convictions for the 
use of chemicals have also failed. There 
was a time when alum (sulphate of alu- 
minium and potassium) was considered a 
very gross adulterant, and its users were 
always liable to prosecution. Although 
the authorities still utter warnings in an- 
nual reports of departments, there are 
now no prosecutions, although the addi- 
tion of chemicals to dough is quite an 
open practice. The list of things so used 
grows almost from week to week. 

While the annual bread exhibitions 
were so popular, before the war, competi- 
tors tried various chemicals to obtain fine 
texture, large volume, and whiteness, for 
their bread. Among these were epsom 
salts (sulphate of magnesia), Rochelle 
salts (sodium potassium tartrate), cal- 
cium phosphate, etc. These chemicals, 
and others, were afterwards used in ordi- 
nary bakehouse work in some establish- 
ments. Thus in the bakery of one large 
firm, 12 oz of epsom salts per barrel of 
flour were, for over a year, used regu- 
larly in the ordinary bread. 

The fact is that many bakers, in spite 
of their apparent contempt for theory, 
work often much more by faith than by 
real knowledge. Quite recently I heard 
of a case in which a weak solution of 
alum was offered to bakers as a wonder- 
ful “bread improver.” A strong solu- 
tion of the same salt was sold to be mixed 
with water as a substitute for buttermilk 
for the making of scones and otlier goods 
generally aérated with chemicals. 

This alum solution certainly causes 
these goods to become light and large, 
but destroys the texture of the crumb, 
and makes it tough and tasteless when 
stale. The use of such an astringent is 
not only against the law, but is also dan- 
gerous from a physiological point of 
view, and the bakers’ goods are not im- 
proved. The leading bakers have dis- 
carded all these things but, somehow, 
they seem to be largely sold. 


CLOSE BREAD 


Bakers here have to take what is given 
to them in the way of imported flour, as 
the food ministry still controls it all. At 
the moment there is a large quantity of 
winter wheat flour on sale—some of it 
quite good enough for breadmaking, if 
mixed with home-milled in moderate pro- 
portion; some of it extremely weak. 

In England generally, but particularly 
in London and the south, bakers know 
very little of the differences in character 
of flour from different districts. Import- 
ed flour is simply “bag flour,” and it is 
assumed to be strong. If they did not 
expect strength it would not be used, as 
it is still about 34c more per barrel than 
home-milled, 

Certain bakers who have been using 
soft winter wheat stuff have their loaves 
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very flat, the crumb close in texture, with 
pale crust, which becomes extremely hard 
when stale. To remedy this defect, some 
have resorted to chemical “improvers,” 
but with very unsatisfactory results. The 
hard crust is not softened, but its ap- 
pearance is made worse by large cracks 
with sharp edges. Fats may not yet be 
used in bread as shortening agents. 

The best results with this soft flour 
have been obtained by the use of about 
12 oz of malt flour, or 6 oz of malt 
extract, per barrel of flour. This gives 
a healthy bloom to the crust of the loaf, 
and at the same time makes it soft and 
soluble. The volume of the loaf is also 
appreciably increased, although no meth- 
od of working will produce what we call 
“large” bread from some of the soft 
flours imported, say, from Ohio. 


FACTS OF THE CASE 


Much of the value of scientific investi- 
gation in the bread trade is lost to bak- 
ers; on the one hand, by too wayward a 
course on the part of those who under- 
take investigations—they are prone to 
worry about the inconsequential; on the 
other hand, by the use of scientific jargon 
in the published description of what work 
is done. The baker really does desire to 
know a great deal about the investiga- 
tions undertaken by the chemist, but can- 
not well understand what the latter 
means. 

I have had access recently to some in- 
teresting figures, relating to experiments 
on yeast with various kinds of sulphates. 
The salts used were sulphates of am- 
monium, magnesium, calcium, sodium, 
and aluminium. The precise figures, or 
curves showing the results, are of little 
use to the baker. He wants only to know 
which of these substances help his fer- 
mentation, and which hinder; the degrees 
of their respective effects; and, if pos- 
sible, the reasons. 

So far as the experiments referred to 
showed, only the sulphate of aluminium 
(alum) had any very serious retarding 
action on the yeast. The chemicals were 
all used in proportion of 8 oz per barrel 
of flour. The effects generally were di- 
rectly proportionate to the quantity of 
chemical substance present. 

Of the other sulphates, the result in the 
case of the ammonium salt showed a very 
slight increased activity of the yeast; 
magnesium sulphate gave negative re- 
sults, that is, it seemed to affect fermen- 
tation neither one way nor the other; 
sodium sulphate (glauber salts) showed 
a retarding influence, but only to the ex- 
tent of about one-quarter less in gas 
production than a fermenting medium 
without any added chemical; calcium sul- 
phate (plaster of paris) also showed a 
slight retarding influence, equivalent only 
to one-eighth of total yield of gas. The 
yeast fermenting in an alumed solution 
produced only about half the volume of 
gas in a given time as that working in 
a malt solution alone. 

From these and other experiments it 
appears that alum has a double effect on 
the fermentation of dough: that on the 
yeast, and that on the constituents of 
flour. It is because of the latter effect, 
which is highly astringent, that alum 
improves bread made with flour contain- 
ing a proportion of sprouted wheat. 

With such flour, yeast normally works 
very rapidly, and softens the flour al- 
ready unduly soft, causing the dough to 
spread. The presence of alum in the pro- 
portion of ¥% lb per barrel of flour re- 
duces the abnormal speed of yeast action, 
at the same time that it gives stability 
to the constituents of dough. 

(Continued on page 350.) 
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READ, MARK AND INWARDLY DIGEST 


The annual convention of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking Indus- 
try is in session this week in New Or- 
leans, and bakers who are not in attend- 
ance would do well to read the addresses 
delivered before it, with a view to get- 
ting the benefit of their helpful sug- 
gestions. 

There, for instance, is the interesting 
experience of an Illinois woman who 
managed her husband’s bakery while he 
was in the army, and did so successfully. 
Her woman’s intuition told her first to 
find out what her customers wanted and 
then to give it to them. She realized the 
convincing power of cleanliness, and 
therefore invited the public to visit her 
shop at any hour; and when it came in 
response to the invitation, she showed a 
place as neat and clean as any household 
kitchen could possibly be. She was care- 
ful to tell her customers that the ingredi- 
ents she used in making bread were pure, 
wholesome and nutritious, and when they 
contended that homemade bread was 
cheaper, she convinced them that their 
methods of figuring cost were inaccurate. 

Then there is the address of Mr. Gray, 
chemist for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, who discussed the flour of the 
future, saying that its quality would de- 
pend largely upon the baker and what he 
was willing to pay for it. He stated that 
there existed an increasing demand for 
more uniformity, greater strength, bet- 
ter balance and higher grades, and that 
when a baker adopts a fixed policy to buy 
flour possessing these characteristics, he 
will not overlook the quality of other in- 
gredients or the methods used in their 
conversion into bread. The natural re- 
sult would be a product of such excel- 
lence that competitors would be forced 
to follow this policy or lose trade. For 
their part, Mr. Gray said, millers are 
alive to the situation, and will use every 
means in their power to select the right 
quality of wheat and to use the most im- 
proved methods of milling in order to 
meet requirements, so that it seemed cer- 
tain the flour of the future would show 
advancement in all the directions indi- 
cated. 

The loaf of the future, as seen by a 
representative of the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, was to be “the acme of all food,” 
but it would never be reached by bakers 
who, at first sign of a reduction in price, 
instead of improving the quality reduced 
the cost of the loaf. He urged the adop- 
tion of methods used by the home baker 
in preparing the dough. The average 
baker, he thought, is more apt to aim at 
producing a nice-looking loaf, but he re- 
minded the trade that it is not selling a 
picture, but food, and the consumer ac- 
tually pays less attention to appearance 
than to texture and flavor. He gave sev- 
eral commercial formulas based on the 
recipes used by the -housewife, which he 
had experimented in, and was able to get 
a loaf of bread of sufficient size, good 
bloom, taste, grain, color and keeping 

quality to fully satisfy any one. 

Such addresses as these are distinctly 
helpful to the trade, and the baker who 
is too preoccupied to give them careful 
consideration is undoubtedly missing an 


opportunity to keep himself fully in 
touch with the significant tendencies of 
the time. If he is too busy to read and 
think, he will some day find himself ont 
of step with the progress of his trade 
and side-tracked in his business. 


THE THIRD INTEREST 

It is a bad time to inaugurate strikes, 
especially in trades engaged in supply- 
ing food products. As a whole, the out- 
come of such troubles depends very 
largely on public sentiment, and just at 
present the people are not disposed to be 
very tolerant of any move which would 
necessitate an increase in the price of 
bread, which, on account of the govern- 
ment guaranty of the price of wheat, the 
increased cost of ingredients and the ad- 
vance in wages already granted, is as a 
rule sufficiently high, 

Nevertheless, a strike of the journey- 
men bakers is threatened in Chicago on 
the demand of an eight-hour day and the 
abolishment of nightwork. The master 
baker associations of Chicago are stand- 
ing together on this issue, and will op- 
pose the demands of the men, who are 
themselves fairly well organized. Both 
sides in the dispute have raised funds to 
finance their respective positions. On the 
result in Chicago will doubtless depend 
action in other cities, as there is unrest 
among bakers throughout the country. 

Inasmuch as a strike, whatever its ulti- 
mate outcome may be, entails certain loss 
on both sides, and is usually settled by 
mutual concessions anyhow, it would ap- 
pear to be the part of wisdom for both 
proprietors and men to settle their dif- 
ferences privately without involving the 
public, and every possible effort should 
be made toward this end. 

The demand for shorter hours and 
higher pay may or may not be reason- 
able; this would seem to be a question 
which could properly be decided by arbi- 
tration or an appeal to constituted gov- 
ernment authority. The abolishment of 
nightwork would undoubtedly effect the 
utmost harm upon the trade, and thereby 
upon the very men who are demanding 
it, for the simple reason that there is in- 
sufficient baking capacity in this country 
to supply consumptive demands if bak- 
ers should work exclusively in the day- 
time. 

Should the men succeed in abolishing 
nightwork, it would inevitably and neces- 
sarily follow that there would be more 
household baking, which means the em- 
ployment of fewer professional bakers. 
For more than a decade bakers have been 
endeavoring to obtain this home trade, 
and any condition that would increase 
home baking would naturally tend to de- 
stroy all that has been accomplished in 
this direction—a loss not only to the em- 
ployer but to those he employs. 

On one point the interests of proprie- 
tors and men are certainly identical; both 
desire to minimize home baking, and to 
abviish nightwork wouid assurediy defeat 
this object. If the output of the bakery 
is reduced and that of the home baker 
increased, a loss is suffered which will fall 
upon the men as well as the proprietors. 
To pay higher wages for night than for 
day work would appear to be a reason- 
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able and sensible solution of this problem. 

It is well for both sides to remember 
that a third and a most important ele- 
ment enters into this discussion, and its 
interest as well as its probable action 
should be carefully considered before 
proceeding to extremes. Usually it is 
ignored, but in this instance it has the 
power of self-protection and will not hes- 
itate to use it. 

In case of a quarrel between master 
bakers and their employees, the public 
will revert to home baking, which is by no 
means a lost art in America, and the 
bread consumer will not wait for the out- 
come of the strike to be determined. 
Both sides to the discussion will lose 
heavily and perhaps permanently by this 
reversion to former methods of baking 
bread. 

The same is true if, by reason of labor 
exactions, the price of the loaf, as made 
by the baker, becomes disproportionate to 
its cost as made at home. Therefore it 
behooves the intending strikers to con- 
sider the public as a most important fac- 
tor in the success of their plans. 





GETTING RID OF PROVINCIALISM 

The Northwestern Miller publishes this 
week, among the other features relating 
to the baking industry, an article on the 
effect of government control on the bak- 
ers of Canada, and a letter from a Brit- 
ish correspondent outlining conditions in 
Great Britain as they affect the bakery 
trade. 

The American baker may, at first, ask 
what all this has to do with his business. 
He may feel that the regulations in force 
in one country, or the quality of the flour 
supply in another, have little connection 
with his immediate task, which is the 
production of good bread for the people 
of his own town. 

This same argument might have. been 
brought forward, not so many years ago, 
with regard to the usefulness of the con- 
ventions of the baking industry, which 
bring together bakers from many com- 
munities and states for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas, or regarding the two 
national associations of bakers, which 
establish a connection between the man 
from Maine and the man from California. 
The utility of such institutions has of 
late been demonstrated beyond any pos- 
sible question; the war, with the necessity’ 
for government regulation and control, 
proved that the baking industry abso- 
lutely depended on the free interchange 
of ideas and mutual helpfulness for its 
welfare. 

The day of successful provincialism in 
business has passed, and it will never re- 
turn. No man hereafter will be able to 
build himself a Robinson Crusoe house 
and pull his ladder in after him. He 
may think he knows his trade, but he 
cannot possibly afford to ignore the col- 
lective experience and wisdom of his fel- 
low-craftsmen; if he does, his competi- 
tors, working on a broader and more 
open-minded basis, will inevitably leave 
him standing still. 

Every baker in the world has the same 
problem to solve: the production of the 
best possible bread at a fair profit. From 
Scotland to Australia, from Norway to 
South Africa, men of intelligence and 
long training are at work on this prob- 
lem, and their collective knowledge is 


‘worth infinjtely more than the wisdom 


which any single baker, or group of bak- 
ers, may have acquired from a more lim- 
ited experience. The man who thinks he 
can afford to get along without making 
full use of whatever ideas may come in 
his way is in the position of a distributor 
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who prefers horse-drawn wagons to auto- 
trucks because his grandfather made a 
comfortable profit out of the business 
with only horses to do his hauling. 

Any industry comprising a very large 
number of members, many of them neces- 
sarily doing a small and purely local 
business, is in danger of provincialism. 
The small man does not see how the ex- 
perience of the big man is going to help 
him; the man whose field is an American 
village does not feel that he has much in 
common with his trade colleague in Lon- 
don or Paris. This mental attitude has 
been effectively counteracted by the de- 
velopment of great trade associations, 
which have done much to make the indi- 
vidual member realize how fully his own 
problems are shared by other men in the 
trade, operating under seemingly very 
different conditions. Still more is being 
accomplished through the new sense of 
close kinship with other nations, brought 
about by the common service of the war. 

The entire American baking industry 
is making rapid progress away from 
trade provincialism; at such a meeting 
as the one now in session in New Orleans 
the speakers come from every part of 
the country, and the ideas interchanged 
are based on every possible kind of prac- 
tical experience. This broadening tend- 
ency received an unparalleled impetus 
from the war, and its momentum, thus 
obtained, should be kept up by every 
possible means. Every baker, whatever 
the size of his business, should feel that 
his own problem is, in substance, the 
problem of every other baker in the 
world, and that every genuine idea he can 
get from outside sources, whether in his 
own country or from abroad, can be 
used to make him a more thorough mas- 
ter of his trade. 


GETTING A LIVING PRICE 

In one city of the United States the 
larger baking plants are producing a 
special brand of bread which they sell, 
wholesale, at thirteen cerits for two full 
pound loaves; these are, in turn, sold at 
retail for fifteen cents. Some time ago, 
bakers in Kansas City claimed that they 
would be forced out of business if the 
city authorities compelled them to reduce 
their price to sixteen cents, wholesale, 
for the same weight of flour. The actual 
fact in one city and the claim made in 
another are irreconcilable. | 

In the same city in which the abnormal- 
ly low price obtains thére are five chain 
bakery stores, which get a good price for 
everything they sell, and are crowded 
daily with people who are willing to pay 
these prices and to carry the warm bread 
home with them. Nevertheless, the ruth- 
less competition between the large bakery 
plants is quite oblivious of this signifi- 
cant fact. It goes on blindly and stupid- 
ly, making no money for itself and ruin- 
ing the business of the small neighbor- 
hood baker, who cannot possibly make a 
loaf at this price and continue to exist. 

This is not intelligent merchandising, 
but a foolish and futile sacrifice of op- 
portunity, which is demoralizing to the 
trade as a whole and destructive to the 
individual. Bakers, as self-respecting 
business men, should escape the slavery 
of such senseless competition, and assert 
themselves to demand a fair living price 
for their product, recognizing as funda- 
mental the fact that the public is always 
willing to pay such a price if the article 
it buys is actually worth it. Now is the 
opportune time to get out of the old rut; 
flour prices are advancing, and bakers 
are fully justified in asking a reasonable 
return for their investment and labor, 









WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 
Bran Lower, Brokers Underselling Mills— 
Middlings Firm—Shippers Holding Off— 
Eastern Business Slow 

Muwavxez, Wis., April 21.—Feed 

rices have shown a decidedly easier feel- 
bog the past week. Bran was especially 
heavy, and offerings have been made at 
$1.50 ton less than previous week. Bro- 
kers have the feed, and are undersellin 
the mills. Middlings did not decline wit 
bran, but were held firm, with demand 
good for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment. May feed was liberally discount- 
ed, but business was light. 

Shippers are not disposed to buy much, 
they having considerable coming for 
April delivery, and are looking for lower 
prices to prevail as the season advances. 

, Southwestern markets were lower, and 
offerings from that section were quite 
liberal. All grades showed declines, but 
bran in particular was weak. Mills were 
anxious to sell for May shipment, but 
buyers were not inclined to take hold at 
present asking prices. 

Demand from the central states has 
dropped off materially, and buyers ap- 
pear to be filled up for the present. 
Most of the buying was done in mixed 
cars, but immediate shipment was want- 
ed, no one seeming to be interested in de- 
ferred delivery. With the strength in 
the coarse grains the last few days, ship- 
pers are inclined to believe that prices 
will firm up, but are waiting for signs 
of demand from the trade before buying. 

Prices in the Northwest were held rela- 
tively stronger than other markets. Most 
of the mills have their feed sold for 
April, and some for first half of May, 
and appear to be in no hurry to reduce 
prices. A few are anxious to sell for 
May, but prices are not attractive to 
shippers, who are trying to dispose of 
what they have on hand, before making 
new contracts. 

Eastern business was slow. Most of 
the large buyers were out of the market, 
and the bids received were too low for 
acceptance on present market. Stocks 
are quite liberal, and some of. the large 
dealers have been reselling feed bought 
for April for shipment. Transit stuff 
was in fairly good demand, and dealers 
were able to obtain satisfactory prices 
for anything they had east of Buffalo. 

Oil meal continues strong and scarce, 
with prices advanced $1 per ton. Glu- 
ten feed was in good demand for April- 
May shipment. Hominy feed was firm 
at unchanged prices, but demand only 
fair. Brewers’ dried grains were slow 
sale; there appears but little call, al- 
though prices have been reduced. Ship- 
pers say that buyers are taking prac- 
tically nothing, and have been using other 
feeds in place, owing to the extreme high 
prices prevailing during the winter. 

Wisconsin trade showed no improve- 
ment, there were just a few scattering 
sales, and most.of the buying was in 
mixed cars with flour. 

H. N. Witson. 





Pennsylvania Master Bakers 

The regular spring meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
Harrisburg, presided over by President 
George Fisher, of Huntington. Other 
officers present were: first vice-president, 
H. W. Crider, Homestead; secretary, L. 
A. Kley, Phoenixville. 

Members of the trade present includ- 
ed C. R. Banta, L. M. Bricker, Bernard 
Schmidt and R. C. Jobe, Harrisburg; C. 
W. Breuninger, Strassburg; Patrick 
Lonegran, York; F. C. Haller, Pitts- 
burgh; A. R. Hoenninger, Henry Val- 
mer, Benjamin Weiderrecht and C. Gun- 
zenhauser, Lancaster; Paul Kuntz, Leb- 
anon; J. K. Freymeyer, Elizabethtown; 
George Mahla, Philadelphia. 

The president called on J. M. Bell, 
secretary of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, who explained 
the features of the national, state and 
local constitutions as drafted for general 
use, and called attention to the various 
sections which it is regarded as neces- 
sary that the states shall adopt. prac- 
tically as written, in order to become 
eligible for organization membership in 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The standard state constitution was 
read section by section, and all of the 





essential sections were adopted as read. 
The entire constitution was also adopted 
article by article, with some amendments 
which have no vital bearing upon the rela- 
tionship between the state and national 
associations. 

Two features of the new law pre- 
pared by the state sealer of weights and 
measures, in consultation with the bak- 
ers, and introduced into the legislature 
at Harrisburg, were objected to,—the 
compulsory labeling of all bread, wrapped 
and unwrapped, and the %-lb loaf, 
and it was decided to try to eliminate 
these two provisions; also to work in con- 
junction with the Philadelphia bakers 
and have a general bill for Pennsylvania 
introduced, covering all the features of 
the Indiana law, as a measure desired 
by the bakers. 

H. W. Crider was made a 1ember of 
the legislative committee, and the com- 
mittee as a whole will call on Mr. Swee- 
ney, of the Bureau of Standards, in ref- 
erence to the changes advocated. 

On account of the annual meeting of 
the G. A. R. being held at Lancaster on 
the same date as the bakers had selected 
for their session, it was decided by the 
latter to change the date to June 16-18. 
Christian Gunzenhauser, of Lancaster, 
was made chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements, and F. C. Hal- 
ler, L. J. Schumaker, C. R. Banta and 
L. A. Kley will have charge of the busi- 
ness end of the programme. 

A fund of $500 was voted to the Lan- 
caster committee to entertain the conven- 
tion, and the executive committee voted 
to invest $2,500 of the association’s funds 
in Victory Loan bonds. 





FOOD FOR STARVING RUSSIA 


Herbert C. Hoover Credited with Winning 
Consent of the Peace Conference to 
Feed Slav Nation 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 19.—The 
reported intention of the Paris Confer- 
ence to supply Russia with food is gen- 
erally credited here to Herbert C. Hoov- 
er. President Wilson has given Mr. 
Hoover his support in the it ys and 
has secured its acceptance by the Peace 
Conference, it is believed here, despite 
strong opposition on the part of the 
French and the anti-Bolshevik Russian 
commission in Paris. 

It is recalled that Mr. Hoover just 
prior to his departure last summer for 
Paris expressed great anxiety at the food 
predicament of Russia, and declared 
that, unless some scheme of food relief 
from the outside was devised, millions of 
Russians would suffer famine. At the 
time, Mr. Hoover stated that it was not 
an exaggeration to say that 50,000,000 
Russians would starve before this year’s 
harvest if they did not receive food re- 
lief. 

While humanitarian motives have 
doubtless inspired the move to feed Rus- 
sia, it has political elements as well. In 
this connection a sharp difference of 
opinion developed at Paris, with the 
United States, England and Italy favor- 
ing the programme proposed by Mr. 
Hoover, and the French and Russians in 
Paris opposing it. . 

France took the position that to fee 
Bolshevist Russia meant to pump fresh 
blood into the anarchistic forces which 
are responsible for the present chaos in 
Russia. In this the Russians represent- 
ing the anti-Bolshevist element con- 
curred,- On the contrary, President Wil- 
son advanced the thesis that Bolshevism 
thrived on non-contact and _ isolation; 
that its greatest impetus was gained from 
conditions of economic stagnation and 
famine. 

To feed Russia on some basis which 
would serve to rehabilitate the country 
economically, President Wilson main- 
tained, would strike the most potent blow 
which could be directed at the Bolshe- 
vist movement in Russia. 

And so the Peace Conference has de- 
vised a food relief plan which will re- 
quire Russia to pay for her food. This 
payment, however, cannot be made in 
terms of money, for Russia has no gold 
and her paper currency is worthless. She 
must pay in commodities, and this will 
tend, it is pointed out, to hasten her re- 
turn to a condition of normal inter- 
course with the outside world. 

According to the understanding here 
of the details of revictualing arrange- 
ments proposed for the Russian food re- 
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lief, the neutral countries of northeast- 
ern Europe are to be permitted to sell 
food to Russia under assurances that the 
Inter-Allied Food Relief Commission 
will replace stocks depleted in this way. 

This will make possible a realization 
of the plan without any official relations 
with the Bolshevist government. In fact, 
the State department here has informal- 
ly expressed the opinion that there need 
be no diplomatic relations involved at all 
in the relief plans. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Canadian Seeding Begins 

Winnieec, Man., April 19.—Western 
Canada is now beginning to turn its 
attention to spring seeding. Rain has 
delayed the work a little in many parts 
of the country, but as the moisture was 
needed farmers are content to wait a few 
days before getting down to serious busi- 
ness. Reports from many points south of 
the Canadian Pacific main line state that 
seeding is well on the way, and the area 
of activity is spreading steadily north- 
ward. The valley of the north Saskatche- 
wan and beyond will be reached by the 
end of next week. 

It is too soon to venture a guess as to 
the amount of land that will be put un- 
der wheat this year. Many believe the 
area will decrease slightly. Last year’s 
acreage was sown under pressure of the 
most powerful kind, and experience dem- 
onstrated that a good deal of this ef- 
fort was wasted. Hasty work means 
poor farming, and poor farming seldom 
pays. If less ground is covered this year 
the work may be better done, and the 
resulting crop may be larger. 

G. Rock. 





Death of Samuel Wilde 

Seattte, Wasu., April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Samuel Wilde, secretary and 
treasurer of the Novelty Mill Co., died 
at Seattle this morning, after several 
months’ illness. Mr. Wilde was engaged 
in the banking business at Minneapolis 
until 1899, when he came to Seattle and 
became secretary and treasurer of the 
Novelty Mill Co., which built and still 
operates the first mill constructed at 
Seattle. He was widely known through- 
out the milling industry of the north 
Pacific Coast, where he built up a large 
friendship through his high business 
standards and the uniform kindness and 
consideration which characterized all his 
relations with others. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Potomac States Baking Industry 

A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry was held at 
Wheeling, W. Va., the 1919 convention 
city of the organization. The meeting 
was presided over by President F. G. 
Stroehmann, of Wheeling, and in the ab- 
sence of Secretary A. J. Clarke, A. H. 
Nolde, of Richmond, Va., was appointed 
secretary for the meeting. 

Other officers present were W. R. 
Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., 
treasurer; executive committeemen, J. A. 
Singer, Staunton, Va., A. H. Schlag, 
Baltimore, G. O. Garber, Frederick, Md., 
J. W. Tongue, Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A tentative programme for the coming 
convention, and plans in general, were 
discussed. It was decided to hold the 
convention June 2-3, with the selecting 
of headquarters left in the hands of the 
local committee. 

Treasurer J. J. Mattern’s report 
showed the organization to be in a healthy 
condition. Mr. Mattern suggested that 
the proposed ‘uniform constitution for 
state associations be laid over until the 
next meeting for action. 

The president appointed Charles 
Meade, J. J. Mattern, Mr. Schaab, John 
Ashley and William Berens to act on the 
legislative committee. 

Each state chairman who worked with 
the Food Administrator was appointed 
chairman of the membership committee of 
the Potomac States Association for his 
state. The committee consists of Charles 


‘Schmidt, Baltimore; C. I. Corby, Wash- 


ington; William Stroehmann, Wheeling; 
J. J. Mattern, Richmond. 





The state of Jalisco, Mexico, in’ 1918 
produced 70,988,824 bus wheat, and 17,- 
026,900 bus corn. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls; 

Apr. 20 Apr. 21 
Apr.19 Apr.12 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....381,565 392,045 160,595 437,535 











St. Paw) ..ccoee RBSCS. BARTS cicsis vocces 
Duluth-Superior 20,410 21,365 18,845 14,650 
Milwaukee ..:.. 11,900 11,500 3,100 12,600 

TOURS. « ccvecs 426,270 436,785 182,540 464,785 
Outside mills*,.248,804 ...... 61,750 148,245 

Ag’gate sprg.670,074 ...... 244,290 613,030 
St. Louis 41,600 41,100 18,765 33,400 
St. Louist ..... 50,800 53,800 24,800 53,000 
Buffalo ..... -137,275 138,825 126,450 119,500 
Rochester ..... 18,850 12,900 6,500 15,500 
Chicago ....... 22,750 23,500 15,500 28,750 
Kansas City.... 67,300 68,300 33,400 67,600 
Kansas Cityt...287,519 281,729 132,735 243,630 
OURAMS .cccccds 19,457 14,990 ...000 sssses 
yee eee 34,000 36,880 10,020 23,800 


Toledof ....... 58,975 65,214 
Nashville** ....109,000 115,564 32,950 115,035 
Portland, Oreg.. 29,559 33,141 28,020 15,760 
Seattle ........ 34,020 31,500 31,645 20,920 
Ce oncee 22,185 19,350 33,670 31,790 


18,300 57,105 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 20 Apr. 21 

1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...... 73 5 31 85 


Bt. Pawh. cccnierces 3 61 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 57 54 40 
Outside mills* .... 77 69 28 69 

Average spring... 65 63 31 78 
Milwaukee ........ 66 64 24 105 
| eee 82 81 37 66 
St. Louist ........ 66 69 32 68 
SOUND ai. 0 «600,64 0 82 80 76 72 
Rochester ........ 75 70 48 77 
CREGGME. «0 6.6 s.c. cece 86 90 55 91 
Kansas City .«.... 82 83 40 95 
Kansas City{t ..... 69 67 45 83 
COMO o.6 50 60s cca 81 62 os - 
WOE bab chsece cs 71 77 21 50 
GE. 65.04 wewne.e 60 63 29 54 
Nashville** ....... 51 54 21 70 
Portland, Oregon... 69 77 84 47 
DOMTEIO: -0 6 acic cece. 72 67 65 51 
BPACOMA seas ccveccs 38 33 59 55 

BOCES wcscccccss OF 69 44 69 
Minnesota-Dakotas 65 63 31 78 
Other states ...... 70 69 45 70 


Flour output for week ending April 19 at 
all above points shows no change from week 
ending April 12. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Kings and Queens Board of Trade 

The Kings and Queens County Board 
of Trade met April 9, at 1404 Decatur 
Street, Brooklyn. Jacob Roeser, presi- 
dent, thanked the members for the large 
turnout. 

I. Buxbaum, counselor for the organi- 
zation, spoke on the reconstruction period 
and its effects on the baking industry. 
He suggested that a committee on legis- 
lation be appointed to deal with matters 
pertaining to changing economic condi- 
tions, labor, supplies, etc., and find ways 
and means to meet them. 

Other speakers were George Fiedler, 
Florian Menninger, Philip Duckar and 
Martin Keidel. The members were inter- 
ested in reports that millers had been 
forced to pay farmers 50c over the gov- 
ernment fixed price for wheat. 

Brunon Bluel submitted maps, showing 
how all those belonging to the Purchasing 
Association and the Board of Trade will 
benefit by the proposed elevated and sub- 
way system from Brooklyn to Times 
Square, New York, after its completion. 





Staedtler Bakery in Operation 

The new Staedtler bakery, at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., was formally opened March 
29, with a banquet and dance. The new 
bakery occupies the site of the plant 
which burned last May. It is a three- 
story building, and covers a quarter of a 
block. It is equipped with five ovens, and 
has a capacity of about 50,000 loaves 
daily. R. A. Laughlin, formerly of Kan- 
sas City, is manager. 





Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
Practically no seeding done; ground in 
fine condition. With fair weather, seeding 
in full swing by April 21; much larger 
acreage will be seeded to wheat than last 
year. 
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SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


Big Attendance at New Orleans—George 8. 
Ward Predicts Increased Consumption of 
Bakers’ Bread—Date Set for Na- 
tional Convention 


New Orteans, La., April 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of the 
Southeastern Association of the Bae 
Industry opened today at the Grunewal 
Hotel, and indications point to its being 
the largest ever held by the association. 
Bakers are present from many parts of 
the country, and flour and supply trades 
are well represented. Weather conditions 
are ideal. 

President J. A. Winkelman, of Mem- 
phis, called the convention to order this 
afternoon. The Rev. Dr. Barr delivered 
the invocation. The Hon. Martin Beher- 
man, mayor, welcomed the visitors, refer- 
ring to New Orleans as the care-free city. 
He dealt at length with the many public 
improvements and utilities built up in 
recent years. Vice-President L. E. Rog- 
ers, of Atlanta, Ga., responded. 

The reports of Secretary Harry Craw- 
ford, of Mobile, Ala., and of Treasurer 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., were then 
submitted, and standing committees were 
appointed by President Winkelman. The 
secretary’s report showed 154 new mem- 
bers had joined the association through 
campaign efforts. 

Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, past 
president of the National association, 
spoke chiefly on the past as a foundation; 
also on the elimination of waste, and ad- 
vocated concerted effort from all. 

George S. Ward, of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Association of the 
Baking Industry, made the feature ad- 
dress of the session, on the future for 
which we build. He stated that a change 
had come over the country since early 
1917, which was an era of old-established 
orders, resulting in the birth of new ef- 
fort. It taught us to be resourceful as 
individuals, and as an industry we re- 
sponded to every request of the govern- 
ment in a patriotic sense, During the 
past two years the industry has made 
great progress, and results show better 
bread, sanitary bakeshops, and better 
equipment. This will lead to a quality 
loaf, which means increased consumption 
of bakers’ products. The housewife of 
the future will not be antagonistic to 
these. The war having removed, to some 
extent, the drudgery of home baking, she 
is waiting to be shown a quality loaf. 

Mr. Ward stated that the American 
Institute of Baking would promote tech- 
nical education for bakers and accomplish 
much. He touched on the labor situation 
and, in conclusion, remarked that the 
passing of the wheat guaranty bill by 
Congress had clarified the atmosphere for 
bakers. 

Field Secretary Chindblom, of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, made a strong plea for organiza- 
tion and co-operation between national, 
state and local associations. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of the Baking Indus- 
try also held a session today. Those pres- 
ent were George S. Ward, president; 
Joseph M. Bell, secretary; Gordon Smith, 
of Mobile; H. W. Zinsmaster, Duluth; 
E. D. Strain, Battle Creek, Mich; E. J. 
Arnold, Saylesville, R. I; Charles Paesch, 
Chicago; S. F. McDonald, Memphis; R. 
R. Beamish, Los Angeles; Henry Stude, 
Houston; and J. M. Hartley, Chicago. 
Some of the subjects discussed were the 
American Institute of Baking, federaliza- 
tion of local, state and national associa- 
tions; the question of bakers’ protection 
and indemnification under the wheat 
guaranty act; and newspaper publicity 
nationally, It was decided to hold the 
National convention during the third 
week in September in Chicago. 

J. I. Marshall, president of the Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, was 
unable to attend the convention owing 
to the illness of his wife. The pengeey 
is, however, ably represented by Jac 
Faulds, who also has many friends 
among the baking trade in the southeast- 
ern states. The Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co. manufactures an extensive line of 
bake ovens, and has installations in some 
of the principal bakeshops throughout the 
country. The company reports business 
very brisk at the present time. 

The following travelled to New Orleans 
in a body from Chicago: W. E. Long and 
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E. Morris, of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago; Jack Faulds, of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; William N. 
Elwood and Paul Franke, of the Union 
Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; 
George E. Dean and George P. Griffith, 
of the Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich; Mrs. H. O. Bennett and Arthur 
Fosdyke, of the Hubbard Portable Oven 
Co., Chicago; W. E. Fay, of the Cham- 
pion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and J. B. 
Clissold, of the Bakers Helper, Chicago. 

At Tuesday’s morning session, Presi- 
dent Winkelman will deliver his annual 
address. Gordon Smith will read J. C. 
McAlpine’s paper on “Difference in Man- 
ufacturing Costs,” as Mr. McAlpine is 
unable to attend. 

Milling representatives registered up 
to Monday evening: Charles Vogtel, 
Frank Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co; H. R. Ward, F. H. Petrie, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; Joseph H. Ismert, Roy 
Suydam, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
George W. Hoyland, Otis Durbin, Kan- 
sas City; W. R. Morris, E. A. Scallan, 
W. H. La Fever, J. I. Munro, G. L. 
Dover, J. E. Brown, O. W. Hainkel, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; J. E. Wright, 
Chickasha Milling Co; J. W. Anderson, 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co; M. A. 
Gray, T. M. Arden, F. M. Chandler, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; F. H. Gilkey, 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co; Joseph S. 
Males, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co; 
H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co; H. K. 
Ogden, Marshall Milling Co; J. C. Mc- 
Cracken, Moses Bros. Mills; C. C. John- 
son, Charles L. Seehorn, Sheffield-King 
Milling Co; H. A. McNary, Scott Coun- 
ty Milling Co; C. E. Barbour, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; H. T. Lawler, 
Jr., Tidewater Milling & Trading Co. 

Some of the machinery and supply 
men registered are: William Waterman, 
George Demerest, Frank Bologna, J. S. 
Waterman & Co; W. R. Butler, Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago; H. R. 
Newcomb, J. E. Wihlfahrt, Fred Clark, 
George Delauny and four local men, 
the Fleischmann Co; George Reuter, H. 
N. Weinstein, H. L. Calhoun, Malt- 
Diastase Co; C. F. Yeager, Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co; Ben B. George, the Procter & 
Gamble Co; C. H. Van Cleef, Albert H. 
Friedle, American Diamalt Co; I. J. 
White, Petersen Oven Co; T. F. Bow, 
D. A. Hoffman, Merrell-Soule Co; L. J. 
Coster, Schulze Advertising Service. 

A summary of the papers read at the 
convention appears on pages 338 and 339 
of this issue. 

A. S. Purves. 





FIRST MINISTER TO POLAND 


Hugh 8S. Gibson Appointed to New Diplo- 
matic Post—Reached National Promi- 
nence as Secretary to Belgian Legation 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 19.—Hugh 
S. Gibson, at present secretary to the 
American embassy in Paris, has been des- 
ignated by President Wilson to become 
the first United States minister to the 
republic of Poland. He will assume his 
new duties early next week. 

Mr. Gibson is one of the best-known 
members of the American diplomatic 
service, in which he has served for 11 
years. He first came into national promi- 
nence as secretary to the American lega- 
tion at Brussels under Brand Whitlock 
during the occupation of Belgium by the 
Germans. 

During this time he rendered invalu- 
able services to the Commission for the 
Relief of Belgium in negotiating the nec- 
essary arrangements with German au- 
thorities for the feeding of Belgium by 
Herbert C. Hoover’s organization. He 
figured in a number of dramatic inci- 





dents, including the execution of the Eng- © 


lish nurse, Edith Cavell. 

On his return to Washington when the 
United States entered the war, Mr. Gib- 
son published a book on his experiences 
in Belgium during the German occupa- 
tion, which accomplished much in ac- 
quainting the American public with the 
ruthlessness of the German military ma- 
chine in territory dominated by it. 

Prior to his assignment to the Paris 
embassy, Mr. Gibson served in the State 
department here as a special assistant to 
Secretary ae During the visit of 
the British and French diplomatic mis- 
sions to this country immediately follow- 
ing the entrance of the United States 
into the war, he was specially designated 
by Secretary Lansing to make the neces- 


sary arr ts for the reception and 
cahertuinament of the French and British 
diplomats at the capital. 

ince the armistice and the arrival in 
France of the American pena delega- 
tion Mr. Gibson has acted as a special 
adviser to the commission in matters per- 
taining to the German occupation of Bel- 
gium and the questions before the Peace 
Conference bearing on the restoration of 
that country by Germany. 

The United States will formally recog- 
nize the new Polish republic My the 
presentation of Mr. Gibson to the Polish 
president at Warsaw next week. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CORPORATION TO BUY CLEARS 


Food Administration’s Flour Department Re- 
ceives Bids Under Amended Pur- 
chase Plan of Feb. 18 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration announces that, beginning on 
Tuesday, April 22, and weekly until fur- 
ther notice, it will receive bids on hard 
and spring wheat first clear flours. Pur- 
chases will be made subject to all terms, 
conditions and specifications of the flour- 
purchasing of Feb. 18, 1919, as amended 
to date, but with certain exceptions. 

Shipment must be made 15 days from 
date of acceptance of offer, shipping in- 
structions to be furnished at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Prices are f.o.b. Philadelphia or Bal- 
timore for export, these two ports only 
being used for the present. 

The sacks must be new 140-lb 101,-0z 
extra quality, double-calendered jute or 
12-0z common, exception being made in 
the case of first clear flour on hand al- 
ready packed in 101%-oz common jutes. 

Type samples must be submitted, and 
each seller must refer definitely to dat- 
ed samples in making offers. 

This decision should go a long way 
toward helping millers to move clears 
which, it is generally understood, has 
been a rather difficult task during the 
past two months. 








MILL OPERATIVES’ MEETING 





Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of Na- 
tional Fraternity in Kansas City Will 
Be a Business Affair 


The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Fraternity of Operative Millers 
of America, to be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., June 2-7, will be strictly a business 
gathering. The committee in charge is 
planning no entertainments. The Grind- 
ers, however, will have a banquet on 
Wednesday of the convention week. 

A programme has been arranged which 
is designed to appeal to the operative 
millers as well as millowners; it provides 
educational features, and will lead to 
discussion of matters of great interest 
to those who attend. 

Among the important topics is that of 
“The Young Miller,” which will be han- 
dled by a speaker who has studied the 
problem and who will present the re- 
sults of his investigations. The question 
of bringing full return from mill labora- 
tories will be treated from the commer- 
cial and the experimental viewpoints. A 
student of mill insects will report his 
findings as to the best means of combat- 
ing them. The superintendent of one of 
the largest milling plants will consider 
the subject of wheat-milling up to the 
first break, and breaking and purifying 
will be the topic of another expert; a 
third will touch upon the reduction of 
middlings. Corn-milling will be given at- 
tention, and there will be speakers on the 
problems of fire and accident prevention. 

Three milling superintendents will 
serve on the question committee, which 
will be assigned 20 minutes during each 
morning and afternoon session, 

The association has not contemplated 
a machinery exposition,.but several mill- 
furnishers have been provided with a hall 
for the exhibition of some of their light- 
er machines. : 





Winter Wheat Flourishing 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Warm, sunshiny weather, 
followed by a good rainfall last night, 
further aided the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, which is 
making very satisfactory progress and is 
in excellent condition. 

Perer Dertien. 
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CUBAN FLOUR DIFFICULTIES 


Embargo Extended, and Period of Control 
Continued to May 20—Large 
Stocks on Hand 

New York, N. Y., April 19.—The pres- 
ent situation in the Cuban flour market, 
though somewhat improved over what it 
was a month ago, is still embarrassing to 
every one concerned. ‘ 

In order that it might protect itself in 
disposing of the flour on hand, the food 
administration has continued the embargo 
and extended the period of control to 
May 20, but has selected the following 
Havana merchants to assist in distribut- 
ing the flour on hand: Galban Lobo & 
Co., Barraque Macia & Co., Tirso Ez- 
querro, Gonzalez & Suarez and Raymon 
Suarez & Co. 

The price of the government flour has 
been reduced to $12.86 per 200 lbs, and 
in cases where 1,000-bbl lots or over are 
purchased a further reduction to $8.50 
per 140 lbs is, to apply. 

There was reported to be on hand, as 
of date of April 10, 211,500 140-lb sacks, 
distributed as follows: Havana, 161,500; 
Santiago, 30,000; Cienfuegos, 12,000; Cai- 
barien, 8,000. 

Present indications point clearly to the 
fact that it will be at least two months 
before this flour will all be disposed of, 
and in the meantime it would obviously 
be inadvisable for American millers to 
attempt to force flour sales in Cuba. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Firmer—Good Demand for Mill Ship- 
ment—Clears Are Wanted—Corn Prod- 
ucts Advancing—Millfeed Steady 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., April 22.—There is a 
better demand for flour for mill ship- 
ment. There have been sales of 1,500 
bbls spring patents at $12.25, and 1,000 
bbls soft winter patents at $11.70, all in 
sacks. The general market is much high- 
er. Spring patents, $12.25@13.25 for 
standard, and $13.30@14 for special. 
Short hard winter patents, $12.25@13; 
soft winter patents, $11.70@12.50; 
straights, $11.50@12.25; spring first 
clears, $9.50@10.75. Corn products in 
quiet demand and generally 20@25c high- 
er. Oatmeal lic higher, with quiet de- 
mand. Millfeed quiet and steady. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Baxrmmore, Mp., April 22.—City mills 
have advanced flour 40c bbl on blends 
and springs, and 25c on winters. Gen- 
eral market sympathetically higher, but 
as yet no trading at the advance. The 
feeling is that the government has un- 
loaded its wheat on mills at its own 
price, and that latter are pushing up 
flour with a view of coming out whole 
and starting mew-crop products at higher 
level. 

Cuartes H. Donsey. 


Cuicaco, Int., April 23.—Flour has 
advanced 20@40c bbl in most sections, 
mainly the Northwest, and many mills 
there are not quoting very freely. Trade 
has eased off somewhat. Flour of 95 per 
cent grade from the Northwest averages 
$11.50@11.85, and from the Southwest 
$11.40@11.65, jute, Chicago. White pat- 
ent rye flour, nominally $8, jute. 

C. H. Cratren. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 22.—There is a 
good general inquiry from domestic buy- 
ers for hard and soft wheat flour, and 
market firmer. Mills are offering spar- 
ingly, and generally asking advances. 
Clears in good demand at advanced 
prices. Millfeed quiet at unchanged 
prices. Perer Deruien. 


Purtaperpnia, Pa., April 22.—Flour 
quiet, but prices firmly maintained. Bran 
barely steady, with demand slow. 

Samuet S. Dantrets. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
93 1 


April 16... 205 1 196 140 
April 17... 204 117 1 3 iia 196 
April 18... *.. 436....% 2% 1 o_, 157 
April 19... 301 141 oes eee 1130 (241 
April 21... 79 235 1 3 210 244 
April 23... 149 103 *°.. 4 *.. 826 
Totals.... 938 814 3 12 630 1,284 
*Holiday. , 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week decreased 10,480 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending April 19) 381,- 
565 bbls, against 160,595 in 1918, 437,535 
in 1917, and 375,355 in 1916. 


* #* 


Domestic flour demand is somewhat 
spotted. Some northwestern mills _re- 
port continued good sales, while others 
say business is quiet. Undoubtedly the 
abnormal strength in cash wheat to an 
extent restricts sales but, on the other 
hand, a bullish sentiment is pett -cig 
The grain trade and mills generally loo 
for further advances, and while many 
buyers are holding back on account of 
prices, others, especially bakers, are an- 
ticipating their needs. It is just a ques- 
tion as to who guesses correctly. 

The scarcity of choice spring wheat is 

ing more and more pronounced. 
Yesterday, April 21, No. 1 dark north- 
ern sold in Minneapolis at as high as 
$2.74 bu, or 5014c over the government 
basis. ‘Today sales were made at $2.77 
@2.80. Such premiums were never heard 
of before here. The trade is convinced 
that $3 wheat will be seen before the end 
of the present crop year. 

A good many of the smaller interior 
northwestern mills are practically idle 
for lack of wheat. Several times, during 
the last week, wheat was purchased in 
Minneapolis for shipment back to points 
of origin. 

It is reported here: that winter wheat 
mills are already offering new-crop flour 
for vg me shipment at $1.25@1.50 


bbl under present prices. Millers here 
cannot figure how southwestern mills can 
name such prices or hedge against sales. 


They regard such offerings as ‘purely 
speculative. 

Millers are interested in the circular 
just sent out by the Food Administra- 
tion, and which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, stating that, beginning with this 
week, the Grain Corporation will buy 
first clear flour for export, shipment 
within 15 days. 

First clear is in domestic de- 
mand and prices are stronger, but second 
clear, with some, is unsalable. Others, 
however, report scattering sales of sec- 
ond clear at remarkably good prices. The 
spread in quotations is as wide as ever. 

It is understood that the Grain Cor- 
poration last week paid as high as $11.10 
for wheat flour, and $8.75@9.10 for rye 
flour, per bbl, in jutes, delivered Balti- 
more. The quantities purchased are not 
ascertainable. 

Standard patent flour is quoted at 
$12.20@12.25 and straight at $11.70, in 
98-lb cottons; first clear, $9.60@10.10; 
second clear, $5.25@6.50, in 140-Ib jutes, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Further advances in 
patent are looked for, following today’s 
advance in cash — 

* 


The only change in the millfeed situa- 
tion is a decided weakness in spot and 
future shipment bran. The heavier 
feeds, however, are very strong, and 
mills are oversold for April-May ship- 
ment. In fact, some has already been 
sold for June shipment, although at a 
discount under spot prices. 

Minneapolis mills are holding bran 
nominally at $388@39 ton, but it is under- 
stood that country mills are offering it 
as low as $36.50. Jobbers are of the 
opinion that prompt bran could be 
bought at as low as 

Standard middlings, flour middlings 
and red dog in transit are wanted. East- 
ern buyers are paying fully $1 ton more 


for heavier feed in transit than they 
will bid for mill shipment. 

Standard middlings are quoted by 
mills at $41@41.50 for prompt and May 
shipment; flour middlings, $45@46; red 
dog, $51@52, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Rye middlings are weak at 
$37 ton. For June shipment, standard 
middlings are quoted anywhere from $37 
to $39. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in sanecaneh eae 22: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s m 

Northwestern Consolidated” Milling Co., A, 
B, D, F and H mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

> sycence yiamsecmed Co., A, B, C, D and E 
mn pavber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 56,585 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 19 they made 256,200 
bbls of flour, against 80,315 in 1918. 

Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 1,645 bbls in 1918. 

HUBBARD MILLING CO.’s NEW MILL 

The illustration on this page is of the 
new mill building recently completed by 
the Hubbard Milling Co., of Mankato, 
Minn. . A contract for the machinery to 
partly equip this plant was recently 
awarded to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
It will have a capacity of 1,600 bbls 
daily, and will bring the capacity of the 
Hubbard plant up to about 4,500 bbls. 

The new building is 170 feet long, in 
parts 56, 98, and 42 feet wide. The 
main building is seven stories, with other 
parts six and four stories. The lower 
floor and part of the second floor will be 
used as a warehouse. On the third floor 
is the grinding and packing department. 
The fourth is the spouting floor, the 
fifth the purifier, the sixth the bolting 
floor, while the seventh is utilized for 
elevator heads and dust collectors. Space 
is provided for enough equipment to 
make 1,600 bbls, but only enough for 800 
to 1,000 will be installed for operation on 
the coming crop. The building was 


erected by a local concern at Mankato, 
under the direction of Frank E. Bolton, 
milling superintendent for the company. 
The Phenk-siconin and ¥ prong depart- 
ments for both the old and the new 
mills will be in the new addition. 

The structure is said by milling experts 
to be the best in the Northwest. The 
company has tried to put up one of the 
very best buildings possible, and is spar- 
ing no expense to make the plant efficient 
in every respect. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis..... 1,273 888 1,959 1,730 830 
Duluth......... sees *28 189 141 336 
Totals........ 1,273 916 2,098 1,871 1,166 


Duluth, b’d’d... .... eae 401 300 33 





916 2,499 2,171 1,199 





po: | es 1,273 
*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to April 19, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 89,294 59,990 86,937 134,252 





Duluth ....... 87,555 16,841 19,492 90,991 
Totals ...... 176,849 76,831 106,429 225,243 
Duluth, D’'A’d... .2205  csece 8,793 10,934 





Totals ...... 176,849 76,831 115,222 236,177 
*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 19, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 








1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

preomanparts 15, an 216 8,937 10,418 7,091 
Duluth.... 20,8 *228 6,320 15,882 6,459 
Totals... 26,300 13,550 


36,446 444 15,2 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 5,7 
Totals... 36,446 444 21,044 30,593 13,746 
*Includes Canadian. 


57 
87 4,293 196 








DEATH OF LOREN FLETCHER 

One of the pioneers of Minneapolis 
and among its earliest millers, Loren 
Fletcher, who died on April 15, at At- 
lanta, Ga., where he was staying after a 
winter in Florida, reached the ripe age 
of 86, and lived to see’ the full realiza- 
tion of the anticipations of those who 
foresaw a great future for the industrial 
life of the Northwest. 

Mr. Fletcher came to Minneapolis, 
then known as St. Anthony, from Maine 
in 1856. His first business experience in 
the town was as a clerk in a store. Later 
he went to Hastings, returning to enter 
the employ of Dorilus Morrison in the 
lumber business. After three years in 
this line, he bought an interest in a dry 
goods store and, in 1861, associated him- 
self with Charles M. Loring, the father 
of Albert C. Loring, now president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. This part- 
nership continued for 30 years. At first 
the firm operated a general store and 
later engaged in lumbering and flour- 
milling, in railroad construction, and 





April 23, 1919 


erties a farm me che and real estate in 
rapidly 

Both Mr. Foring usd’ and Mr. Fletcher were 
at one time ated with W. F. Cahill, 
one of the pioneer millers of Minneapo- 
lis, and later became the proprietors of 
the Galaxy and the Minnetonka mills. 
In 1879 Mr. Fletcher was made presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Elevator Co, 
When the First National Bank received 
its charter, in 1864, he was a member of 
its board of directors. 

Mr. Fletcher entered political life in 
1872, when, as a Republican, he was 
elected to the state legislature, and re- 
elected seven times, serving as speaker 
of the house for three sessions, the last 
time — elected by acclamation. When 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were put into 
separate congressional districts, Mr. 
Fletcher was chosen by the Republicans 
by acclamation to become the first repre- 
sentative in Congress of the new district. 
He was elected by a handsome major- 
ity, re-elected in 1894 and served from 
the Fifty-Second to the Fifty-Seventh, 
and in the Fifty-Ninth congresses. In 
1902 he was defeated for Congress by 
John Lind, but was again elected in 1904. 
In 1907 he retired from business and po- 
litical life, after a long, successful and 
very useful career of industrious and un- 
ostentatious service. 

Mr. Fletcher was married, before he 
came west, to Miss Thomas, daughter of 
Captain John Thomas, of Bar Harbor, 
Maine. They had one child, a girl, who 
died young. Mrs. Fletcher died in 1892. 
For many years his niece, Mrs. Fitzhugh 
Lee, wife of Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, exec- 
utive officer at Camp Gordon, has been 
nearest to him in the line of relationship, 
and has devoted herself to his care and 
comfort in his old age. His was a vig- 
orous personality, and his work, both 
public and private, showed great astute- 
ness, energy and ability. 


SWEET-FEED MILL FOR ST. PAUL 


The Molasses Feeds Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., has filed articles of incorporation. 
Its capital stock is given at $300,000. 
The incorporators are Leon De Boynton 
and Fremont E. Lande, of Minneapolis, 
and Robert J. Johnstone, James Mana- 
han and Thomas Sullivan, of St. Paul. 
The company expects to build a mill in 
the Minnesota Transfer district to manu- 
facture sweet feeds. 


COMMUNITY MILLERS MEET 


All millers, and particularly those op- 
erating mills of 300 bbls capacity and 
less, are invited to attend the community 
millers’ convention at Louisville, Ky., 
May 19-24. 

Alfred R. Tattersall, of London, Eng- 
land, will be present and will address the 
convention. Senator Gore, of. Oklahoma, 
has been invited to talk to the millers on 
the subject of the new wheat bonding bill. 

An exhibit of milling equipment will 
be held in connection with the meeting. 

(Continued on page 347.) 





Enlarged Plant of the Hubbard Milling Co., at Mankato, Minn. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending April 19 was 
estimated at 22,750 bbls, or 86 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,500, or 
90 per cent, last week, 15,500, or 55 per 
cent, last year, and 23,750, or 91 per cent, 
in 1917. 

The labor troubles with the baking in- 
dustry of Chicago are far from being 
settled, and owing to the fact that the 
bakers’ associations have notified the 
union that they will not agree to the de- 
mands made by it both as regards wages 
paid and nightwork, there are possibili- 
ties of a strike, and if such should oc- 
cur it will take place shortly. 

Flour dealers who work mainly with 
the bakery trade have done a fairly satis- 
factory business, especially with the 
smaller bakers, as the latter intend to 
be prepared with supplies sufficient to at 
least keep their shops going, even though 
they have to make their own products 
themselves. In this connection there has 
arisen, should a strike occur, the ques- 
tion as to delivery of flour and other 


-bakery commodities. 


Another drawback is in connection with 
the holidays, especially as observed by 
the Jewish people. Therefore, trade has 
not been satisfactory. 

Chicago mills have booked a fairly 
good quota of flour, but so far as can be 
learned they have not made any sales to 
the Grain Corporation, either of wheat, 
rye or barley flour. The news received 
on Thursday that the Grain Corporation 
intended purchasing, on April 22, clear 
flour, had a good effect on the trade in 
Chicago. 

Three hours after the news had been 
given out here, there were type samples 
being packed to be sent to the depart- 
ment in New York for consideration by 
the inspectors. There will probably be 
about as great a variation in the quota- 
tions named on clear flour to the Grain 
Corporation as is prevalent in Chicago. 
On Thursday, when the corporation an- 
nounced its intention of going over to 
first and second clears, as low as $5.95 
and as high as $7.20, jute, basis Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, were quoted on 
second clear. 

Just how heavy the stocks of clear 
flour in Chicago are is problematical, but 
it is doubtful if owners of small lots of 
from one to five cars will offer same to 
the corporation, some feeling that their 
holdings should advance in value rather 
than decline, if there is any buying of 
this mill product. 

Judging by the quotations received on 
flour from the Northwest, millers are 
rather sanguine that prices will advance 
rather than decline during the next 
month or two. The vast amount of 
wheat that has been sold by the Grain 
Corporation from the Northwest indi- 
cates that the supply of raw material 
is such as to point toward pretty firm 
quotations on flour from the spring wheat 
territory. 

In the Southwest, certain mills in the 
interior have informed their connections 
here that, just at the moment, they are 
not in a position to offer very freely. An 
average range for 95 per cent patent 
from the mills of Kansas is $11.35@ 
$11.65, and from the Northwest $11.50@ 
11.75, jute. 


MR. PETERSEN RETIRES 

After having served 16 months in the 
federal department of the Food Admin- 
istration and the Milling Division of the 
Grain Corporation without compensation, 
V. J. Petersen, on Monday of the past 


week, mailed to the department in New 
York City his final report showing the 
amount of substitutes that were handled 
during the past eight months through this 
division. 

The figures were interesting, noting not 
alone the large volume of substitutes that 
were handled, but the variety and the 
reports as to the condition in which much 
of them were received. Of the white 
corn products there were 74,300 bbls; 
yellow, 2,700; meal, 11,700; barley, 28,- 
700; straight rye, 13,800; dark rye, 3,500; 
Victory flour, 7,500. 


SELLING FORCES REDUCED 


Judging by the numerous letters re- 
ceived from many mills in the North- 
west and a fair number from the South- 


west, it would indicate that a number are- 


very short of a complete selling force, 
both office employees and travelling sales- 
men. For the latter there is a very 
urgent demand. Salesmen who have been 
idle for some time are being placed with 
no effort whatever, and at salaries far 
greater than those prevailing before the 
war. 

WHEAT SUPPLIES FOR EXPORT 
’ The Daily Trade Bulletin figures that 
on the basis of 470,000,000 bus for con- 
sumption, and 98,000,000 for seeding, 
with 205,000,000 exported to April 1, ac- 
counts for 773,000,000 bus of wheat, 
which leaves 172,000,000 bus for export 
and supplies on hand July 1, 1919. 

The total supplies for the season were 
945,000,000 bus. Farmers marketed 43,- 
000,000 bus during March, or 4,000,000 
less than in February, and 3,000,000 
more than in March last year. Move- 
ment to the primary markets from July 
1, 1918, to April 1, 1919, was 403,000,000 
bus, compared with 157,000,000 the pre- 
vious vear. 

NEW BARLEY GRADE DESIRED 

Local millers were good buyers of rye 
in the market here the past week. They 
are not touching barley, which is being 
bought mainly by maltsters for making 
malt for export. The rye and barley 
market has been erratic. There is large 
trading in futures in the way of spread- 
ing between Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and there were London buying orders for 
barley futures here to take off hedges 
against sales of barley abroad. 

A petition has been made to the Board 
of Trade directors, asking that the con- 
tract grade of barley be changed. When 
trading in future delivery was started, a 
No. 4 grade was regarded as the best for 
the contract. It has since been discov- 
ered that it is too low, and is undesirable. 
It is expected that it will be changed to 
a No. 3 grade, which at present is at a 
premium over No. 4. 


CORN RECEIPTS SMALL 


The movement of corn from the coun- 
try has not been as large the past week 
as was expected, owing to a scarcity of 
cars and to wet weather. Most of that 
arriving is from Illinois, with a little 
from Iowa. The supply of cars on the 
Illinois Central has improved during the 
last few days. 

A great deal of corn is in country ele- 
vators awaiting shipment, as elevator 
people are not desirous of holding it 
through the germinating period. Wet 
weather has delayed deliveries by farm- 
ers, and they have also stopped selling 
for the time being, and offerings from 
them are not expected to be of much 
volume until after corn-planting. 


GRAIN BEING EXPORTED RAPIDLY 


An official of the Grain Corporation is 
authority for the statement that all the 
wheat, rye and barley held by it has 
been sold abroad, with the exception of 
the wheat sold to domestic millers. It is 
being moved to the seaboard and Gulf 
ports as fast as possible. Orders have 
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been issued to the railroads to furnish 
cars for the movement of this grain; all 
cars sent to the elevators by them are to 
be used exclusively for their business, 
and they have commandeered cars at ele- 
vators, 

Shipments from Chicago are bein 
rushed to Galveston, New Orleans an 
Philadelphia. Labor troubles at New 
York prevent the movement of business 
through that port. Portland, Maine, is 
being given a large business, and it is 
shipping more grain than at any pre- 
vious time in its existence. 


EVERY GRAIN TRADE TO PAY BROKERAGE 


A movement is underway for an ad- 
vance in commissions on grain futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade from 
$7.50 to $10 for non-members and $3.50 
to $5 for members. It is also proposed 
to place all trades on a brokerage basis, 
so that every trade in futures will pay 
a brokerage, instead of having pit traders 
work by the month. This rule has been 
in force on the New York stock and Cot- 
ton exchanges for years. 

The brokers are strongly in favor of 
combining the proposition in one rule. 
Under the new regulation advancing 
rates on private wires, the cost of doing 
business is greatly increased and a wire 
costs about $5,000 a year more than ever 
before. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS STILL HIGH 


Outside millers have not taken wheat 
freely in the sample market the past 
week, securing their supplies largely from 
the Grain Corporation. Offerings have 
been light and prémiums have had to be 
shaded, although they are still sensa- 
tional. No. 1 red is 34@39c over the 
government prices; No. 2 red, 34@39c; 
No. 1 hard, 19@24c; No. 2 hard, 19@22c. 
Spring wheat premiums were 15@24c. 

Offerings of choice wheat were light 
and sales readily effected, but off-grades, 
of which there was a fair supply consider- 
ing the small receipts, were difficult to 
place. 

NOTES 


Two Board of Trade memberships have 
sold the past week at $8,250, net, to the 
buyer, the highest on record. 

George E. Aylsworth, formerly presi- 
dent of the Aylsworth Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, has sold his membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

W. K. Alegire, who has a broad ac- 
quaintance in the trade, especially in the 
Central States, has been engaged by ‘the 
Corbin Flour Co., Chicago. 

Announcement that the government’s 
stock of rye has all been placed and is 
being moved out caused an advance of 
6@13c in rye futures, today. It also 
brought in a milling and export demand. 

More oats are being shipped out of 
Chicago than are arriving for the week. 
They are owned by the Fuel and Forage 
Department of the United States govern- 
ment, and part of them are said to be 
headed for overseas. 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada April 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 1,677,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,618,000 March 1 and 1,065,- 
000 April 1, last year. Canadian stocks 
included in the above were 80,000 bbls, 
an increase of 6,000 last month. 


The Grain Corporation has stopped 
selling wheat to millers. It has 4,000,000 
bus sold here, according to general re- 
ports. The wheat is moving out as fast 
as cars can be furnished, and there are 
also liberal shipments of rye being made. 
The trade looks for a growing scarcity of 
wheat and high prices. 

Corn prices advanced to the highest of 
the season, today, and closed at around 
the top with gains of 24%,@5c on futures 
for the week. No. 3 yellow sold in the 
sample market at %,@lc under May. 
The 100,000 bus or more of corn sold to 
the seaboard several weeks ago is to be 
moved out, as permits have been issued. 

A cargo of Argentine corn is due at 
New York this week, also one at Galves- 
ton. The New York corn is for the Corn 
Products Co., which announces that it 
will run the balance of the season on Ar- 
gentine corn so far as its Edgewater, N. 
J., plant is concerned, and that it has 
ceased buying corn in the West for ship- 
ment east. 

A meeting of the Flour Men’s Club 
of Chicago will probably be held within 
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the New York Flour Men's Club to form 
a federation of flour clubs. The Flour 
Club of Chicago is one of the oldest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the country, 
and has been of much assistance to new 
clubs in compiling by-laws and getting 
started. 

Winter wheat prospects in the Central 
West never were better. In a few sec- 
tions in Illinois and Iowa there has been 
too much rain, and the growth is rather 
rank. Spring wheat is doing well, but 
the acreage is not as large as was ect- 
ed. Oat-seeding has been finished in 
parts of central Illinois, but in the north- 
ern sections and in the greater part of 
Iowa work has been delayed by wet 
weather. 

Among visitors this week were C. C. 
Johnson, sales-manager Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, on his way 
south; Carl C. Krehbiel, Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co; Frank H. Blod- 
gett, president Blodgett-Holmes Co., 
Janesville, Wis; Samuel Plant, George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; Joseph 
Le Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills Co., Inc; H. S. Helm, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., April 19.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 11,900 
this week, representing 66 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 12,000, or 67 
per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
3,100, or 17 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction this week was 2,400 bbls, against 
500 last week and 5,000 last year. 

There was a continued improvement in 
demand for flour, and millers were able 
to place a fair amount with the eastern 
and middle states. Mills have complet- 
ed government contracts, and expect to 
operate to full capacity next week on 
domestic business. Stocks here are only’ 
moderate. Prices were quoted at $11.75 
@12.40, in cotton, for spring wheat pat- 
ent. 

Demand for fancy clear was good, and 
millers are holding at $10.25@10.50, in 
cotton. Second clear was slow of sale, 
and most of it is being run into feed. 

There was an improved demand for 
rye flour, and mills expect to be in full 
operation next week. There was good in- 
quiry from the East and Southwest, 
while state and local business has picked 
up. Prices were held at $9.70@9.80 for 
white, $8.80@8.90 for straight and $7.40 
@7.60 for dark, in cotton. Bakers bought 
moderately well, but have fair stocks on 
hand. 

The demand for corn flour showed some 
improvement, but that for corn meal was 
slow. Grits were in good demand, and 
mills could do a good export business if 
bottoms could be secured. Corn flour was 
higher, following the advance in cash 
corn, and was quoted at $4.25, corn meal 
at $4 and grits at $4, in 100-lb cottons. 

Jobbers reported a fair demand for 
Kansas patent; bakers and grocers were 
in the market, and bought fairly well. 
Stocks here are only moderate. Prices 
were quoted at $11.75@12.10, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


Thére was but little price change this 
week. Most mills are sold up for bal- 
ance of April, and are offering May feed 
at a discount of about $1 ton. Shippers 
were buying but little, having contracted 
for considerable for April shipment, and 
were not interested in May delivery at 
prices asked. Bran was in less demand, 
but middlings were wanted for April 
and quick shipment. ; 

Eastern demand was slow for shipment, 
and bids received were out of line. 
There was a decided improvement in de- 
mand for hominy feed, and mills sold 
considerable for May shipment on basis 
of $58, bulk, Milwaukee. Shippers are 
looking for a decline in all feed prices, 
and buy only what they have orders for. 

The state trade in millfeed was slow. 
Country deaiérs have moderate — 
on hand, and prefer to take mixed cars 
with flour when in need, instead of buy- 
ing in straight cars. 


NOTES 

The Milwaukee Seed Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000. 

Jerome Briggs, Baraboo, is building an 








addition to accommodate his flour and 
feed business. 

W. A. Zann, of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., is in the East on business. 

The Northwest Farmers’ Exchange 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., has been granted a 
charter to do business in Wisconsin as a 
foreign corporation. 

William H. Pahl, for many years rep- 
resentative of the American Hominy Co., 
with headquarters in Milwaukee, died 
April 12, aged 64. Funeral services were 
held at Reedsburg, Wis. 

The common council of Kenosha, Wis., 
has passed an ordinance requiring that 
bread and other bakery products made 
and offered for sale in that city be 
wrapped in waxed, paraffin or other 
suitable paper, or placed in proper dust- 
proof containers or paper bags. 

The Manchester loaded 100,000 bus rye 
at elevator E, and the Livingston took a 
cargo of barley at the Updike elevator, 
Milwaukee, this week, marking the open- 
ing of navigation at this port. There are 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 bus wheat, 
rye and barley in Milwaukee elevators 
awaiting shipment to lower Great Lakes 

rts. 


A jury in the Milwaukee County court, 
on April 16, awarded damages of $10,000 
for personal injuries to Andrew Klem- 
ens, in his action against the Morrow 
Milling Co., Milwaukee. Klemens was 
caught in an endless conveyor belt, and 
the testimony of physicians was to the 
effect that he was from 60 to 75 per cent 
disabled. 

Harry M. Stratton was inaugurated 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
at the annual meeting on April 14. The 
annual report showed a membership of 
536, 51 having been admitted during the 
past year. More than 43,000 cars of 
grain were weighed, and in excess of 
40,000 inspected. The project of erect- 
ing a new exchange and office building 
will soon be undertaken. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
cloudy weather, with heavy rains and 
about normal temperature, prevailed 
during the week. Fieldwork remained al- 
most at a standstill, except locally in 
east-central counties and on very light 
soils elsewhere. Rye, winter wheat, clo- 
ver, and grasses made satisfactory 
growth generally, though there were some 
complaints of the nights being too cool. 
Some oats and spring wheat have been 
sown. H. N. Witson. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., April 19.—The de- 
mand for flour is not as good as it was 
two weeks ago, and new business is 
scarce. Bakers and dealers seem stocked 
and booked; hence, sales are small and 
cover mostly established brands to small- 
er buyers, who are not booking ahead. 
The larger mills are still quoting firm 
prices, with the exception of a few that 
are willing to shade prices for prompt 
and 30-day shipment. Quotations range 
as follows: 

First patent, $12.30@12.35; bakers pat- 
ent, $12@12.05; first clears, $10@10.25; 
second clears, $6.90@7.15; Kansas patent, 
$12.20@12.30; 95 per cent, $11.80@12; 
straights, $10.90@11; first clears, $10.25@ 
10.40; second clears, $6.90@7; Oklahomas 
were offered at a shade better for 95 per 
cent grade. These quotations are for ship- 
ment within 60 days, and on basis of 
98-lb cottons. Soft-winter wheat highest 

atents, $12.20@12.30; standard patent, 
$11.80@11.90; next two grades 35c and 
75c less. 

Standard meal, $3.75@3.85 per 100 lbs; 
white corn flour, $3.85@4.10. Feed prices 
are still firm. Gray shorts were offered 
at $53@53.50, brown shorts $50@51, 
wheat bran $42@43, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 

Among visitors here this week was 
George Fischer, of the Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co. 

Every one affiliated or interested in the 
baking industry is making preparation 
for the entertainments to be given the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, which will meet here next Mon- 
day and continue until Friday. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 


Jamaica in 1918 imported 30,070,458 
Ibs flour and wheat, compared with 40,- 
564,552 Ibs in 1917. 
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Demand for flour is quiet, and com- 
plaint of the lack of new business is 
made by those mills not booked well up 
to the new-crop season. Bakers, job- 
bers, wholesale and retail grocers are 
either stocked up or -have contracts for 
sufficient supplies to last well into May. 
There has been a gradual slackening of 
demand the past three weeks, and sales 
have now reached as low a stage as that 
of a month ago. 

The announcement that clears would 
be bought by the government from now 
on is not causing any great excitement 
in the trade. It is felt that until some 
‘estimate of the amount to be bought can 
be made, the importance of this as a 
strengthening factor on the prices of 
clears and other flours cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Little interest is taken in the purchases 
of 100 per cents locally. So far as known, 
there were about 10,000 bbls sold this 
week from Kansas City, with the top 
price $11.10, jute, Baltimore. 

Prices on patents remain firm with a 
slight shading of quotations on straights. 
Nominal quotations: patents, at Missouri 
River points, $11.30@11.70; straights, 
$10.50@11.20, 

* * 

Demand for shorts continues active, 
although a slight weakening has char- 
acterized the market the last two days. 
There is some difficulty in filling orders, 
due to the fact that the flour business 
has not been as heavy as was expected 
when orders for April shipments were 
taken. Brown shorts are quoted firmly 
at $43@44 ton, in 100-Ib sacks; gray 
shorts, $45@46. There is a good de- 
mand from the central states, the South, 
excepting Texas, and the Southeast. 

The bran market is quiet. This is not 
easily understood when the prices at 
which bran is being sold are compared 
with current prices of corn, hay and 
other feeds. The rains of the past week 
have made the pastures develop early 
this year, and this is felt to be a partial 
explanation. The range of quotations is 
$36@37 ton, sacked. 

Mills as a rule refuse to offer any dis- 
count for May business, and are holding 
firm at $36 ton. This confidence is based 
on the opinion that a number of mills will 
be closed the last two weeks in May, 
thereby reducing the supply to be of- 
fered, and the further belief that at this 
time of the year there can be no lessen- 
ing of demand. 

Shipments on government contracts 
placed last month are about completed; 
however, requests in some instances have 
been received to delay shipments until 
further instructions are sent. It is un- 
derstood that there will soon be a re- 
sumption of buying by the government, 
and this is expected to strengthen the 
bran market. 


KANSAS MILL FIRE 


Fire of unknown origin, April 14, com- 
pletely destroyed the 75-bbl mill at Al- 
ton, Kansas, owned by Miller Bros. and 
operated as the Alton Roller Mills. The 
loss, total on buildings and machinery, 
also included considerable stocks of 
wheat and flour. The mill was built 
about three years ago by the Miller 
brothers on a site purchased from Storer 
& Son, whose mill had previously burned. 
Prior to engaging in business at Alton, 
Miller Bros. operated a mill at Harlan, 
Kansas, which was destroyed by flood. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Temperatures slightly above normal 
have prevailed in the Southwest this 
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week, with a slight rise forecasted for the 
coming week. The ground is well filled 
with moisture, and the absence of any 
general rains is looked upon as a favor- 
able factor. The only fear now may be 
said to be that rains will cause the plant 
growth to be too rank, and that the yield 
will be cut slightly. 

It is estimated by government employ- 
ment agents that harvesting in the south- 
ern Kansas counties will begin not later 
than June 20, reaching the central por- 
tion about July 1. 


KANSAS STATE CROP REPORT 


The report of J. C. Mohler, secretary 
of the Kansas department of agricul- 
ture, issued Friday, makes the condition 
of wheat 99.32 per cent on an acreage 
of 10,758,000, suggesting a yield, with 
normal impairment between now and 
harvest, of considerably over 200,000,000 
bus. The condition is the highest since 
1901, when, with a slightly higher condi- 
tion in April, the final yield was 17 bus 
per acre. In 1914, with a harvest aver- 
aging 20 bus per acre, the April condi- 
tion was slightly below this year,—96.5 
per cent. 

Continuing, Mr. Mohler’s report says: 
“While experience teaches that April 
conditions are not always reliable barom- 
eters of harvest yields, apprehension of 
unfavorable future developments is re- 
duced to a minimum this year because of 
a soil thoroughly water-soaked, and usu- 
ally the limiting factor in crop produc- 
tion in Kansas is moisture. 

“Qld-time wheat growers assert there is 
sufficient water in the ground to mature 
this year’s crop. Present soil conditions 
are reported uniformly favorable for the 
continued growth and development of 
wheat, excepting only the occasional fields 
where it is too wet. Ushered into the 
growing season under such hospitable cir- 
cumstances, nothing short of a calamity 
can keep Kansas from maturing an im- 
mense aggregate of wheat in the next 60 
days. 

“Wheat generally is unusually well ad- 
vanced for the time of year, and in some 
counties the growth is so rank, especial- 
ly on bottom land, it is described as ‘ab- 
normal,’ This condition applies particu- 
larly in the territory bordering the Mis- 
souri River and south of the Kansas Riv- 
er, and if growth is not checked by cool 
or dry weather it is feared by some re- 
porters that the plant will produce too 
much straw, and lodge, thus making its 
harvest more difficult and affecting un- 
favorably the yield.” 


MILLERS’ COURSE AT MANHATTAN 


A short course for millers, bakers and 
others interested in the milling or bak- 
ing industries will be offered by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, May 
5 to May 31, inclusive. 

The following subjects will be offered: 
practice in experimental milling; practice 
in commercial milling; practice in mak- 
ing baking tests; practice in the essential 
chemical determinations, such as acidity, 
gluten content and absorption. The 
course will be a practical one, as it is the 
aim of Professor L. A. Fitz, who has 
the work in charge, to make the basis 
of instruction actual work in the college’s 
own mill. 

A laboratory fee of $10 will be charged 
all who enroll. Board and room can be 
obtained in Manhattan at from $6 to $10 
a week. For further information, those 
interested should write to the Milling In- 
dustry Department, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will be 
held in Kansas City at the Baltimore 
Hotel, May 29-31. All cereal chemists 
are invited to attend. The association’s 
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annual dinner will be held the night of 
Decoration Day. C. J. Patterson, presi- 
dent, promises an unusually valuable pro- 
gramme. 


MISSOURI WEIGHT LAW PROPOSED 

House bill No. 815, pending in the 
Missouri legislature, recommended by the 
committee on agriculture, engrossed and 
in favorable position for passage, fixes 
196 Ibs, net, as the legal weight of a bar- 
rel of flour. Half sacks are to be 98 
lbs, quarter sacks, 48 and eighths 24. 
The weight of feed packages is legalized 
at 100 lbs net. The net weight must be 
printed or stamped on the sack. 

The bill is not regarded by millers as 
particularly objectionable, in view of the 
probability of early federal action to 
establish the decimal system of flour 
weights. It is probable that an effort 
will be made to amend the bill to include 
a moisture content clause. 


LABOR TROUBLE AVERTED 


For a month there have been rumors 
of probable renewal of labor troubles 
among Kansas City mills. The threat- 
ened difficulties came to issue last week 
with a demand upon one mill to reinstate 
certain men. The demand was refused. 
It is understood that a strike vote was 
then taken by the mill workers’ union, 
resulting in a decision not to strike at 
this time. Activity by union leaders is 
taken to indicate that an issue will be 
created after harvest. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....scccescesees 67,30 82 
Last week ....sececceecees 68,300 83 
VOOP GBS ccccoscccccscveces 33,400 40 
TWO Years AZO ..eseccseeee 67,600 95 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 77 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 414,570 287,519 69 
Last week ....... 415,470 281,729 67 
Year ago ....e006 294,660 132,734 45 
Two years ago... 292,920 243,628 83 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,851 bbls this week, 12,691 last 
week, 11,555 a year ago and 13,040 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 reported do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair, and 19 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 19,457, representing 81 per cent ac- 
tivity, compared with 14,990 bbls, or 62 
per cent, last week. 


NOTES 


George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, was here to- 
day on his return from the East. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is 
making an extended trip in the East. 

A. L. Pearson, for several months con- 
nected with the sales department of the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
signed. 

C. J. Tenger, formerly of Minneapolis, 
now associated with the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Flouring Mills Co., spent a part 
of the week in the Southwest. 

The Tempe (Ariz.) Milling Co. has its 
new 150-bbl flour mill in operation. The 
new plant is housed in a concrete build- 
ing, and has all new and modern equip- 
ment. 

Warren J. Taussig, of O. F. & W. J. 
Taussig, just established in flour com- 
mission, New York, spent the week in 
the Southwest arranging mill connections 
for his firm. 

W. J. Taussig, of O. F. & W. J. Taus- 
sig, New York City, was in Kansas City 
this week lining up accounts for this new 
firm of flour brokers of which he is 
junior member. 

Contracts for the construction of coun- 
try elevators at Black Wolf and Hal- 
ford, Kansas, have been let by the Ells- 
worth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Construction will be in charge of the Bur- 
rell Engineering Co. 
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George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., will attend the con- 
vention of the Southeastern Association 
of the Baking Industry at New Orleans. 
He will later make a three weeks’ trip 
through the South visiting trade con- 
nections. 

Cc. C. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., stopped in Kansas 
City Tuesday, and will visit connections 
in the central states for the next two 
weeks. He reports a good supply of 
wheat in farmers’ hands in McPherson 
and adjoining counties. 

A 50-bbl mill is in course of construc- 
tion at Pine Bluff, Ark. M. B. Champ- 
ion, an experienced miller, is the owner, 
and will have active charge of the mill 
when completed, which it is expected will 
be not later than June 10. The capacity 
may be later increased to 200 bbls. 


The collapse of the walls of an elevator 
of the Tiblow Mills Co., Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, Monday, caused 6,000 bus of 
wheat to be poured into the street. The 
starting of newly installed machinery 
caused the accident, which will not inter- 
fere with the operation of the mill prop- 
er, 

Charles E. Oliver, milling engineer, 
Chicago, was here this week on his way 
home from Phoenix, Ariz., where he su- 
pervised the remodeling of the mill of 
the Phoenix Flour Mills, with an in- 
crease in capacity to 300 bbls. The Val- 
ley Mills, Phoenix, owned by the same 
company, have been abandoned. 

C. L. Beckenbach, connected with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., since the 
building of its mill here and for several 
years past in the sales department in 
charge of southwestern territory, will 
leave next week for Chicago to assume 
charge of the company’s trade in sur- 
rounding territory. He will be succeed- 
ed here by E. J. Long, until now man- 
ager of the Joplin branch office. J. R. 
Padden will be placed in charge at Jop- 
lin. 


WICHITA 


There was no material change in the 
milling situation this week. Most of the 
larger mills report flour demand satis- 
factory. Values advanced 10@30c bbl. 
Quotations: 100 per cent, $11.50@11.70; 
95 per cent, $11.80@12; fancy patent, 
$12.30@12.40,—delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

Demand for millfeeds is fair, at slight- 
ly lower prices. Quotations: shorts, $2.40 
@2A45 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.20; bran, 
$2,—in straight or mixed cars, delivered 
Kansas City rate points. 


THE GROWING CROP 


With but one or two minor exceptions, 
reports indicate excellent prospects for 
the growing wheat crop in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The recent snow in western 
Kansas is said not to have injured the 
growth in that section. 

Precipitation, Wichita and vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 6.68 inches; last year same 
period, 7.88; normal, same period, 5.55. 


LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Prices paid farmers: wheat, No. 1 hard, 
$2.40@2.65 (nominal) ; shelled corn, $1.35 
@1.60; ear corn, $1.40@1.45; oats, 65@ 
70c; Kafir, $1.40@1.45. 

Wholesale flour and feed prices: patent 
flour, $12.25@12.35 bbl; shorts, $2.50@ 
2.55 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.25@2.30; 
bran, $2.10@2.15. 

Wichita retail feed store prices: shorts, 
$2.60@2.65 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.35@ 
2.40; bran, $2.20@2.30; corn chop, $3.25 
@3.30; chop and bran mixed, $2.95@ 
3.05; barley chop, $2.80@2.85; shelled 
corn, $1.80@1.82 bu; oats, 90@93c. 

Wichita grain receipts, April 12-18, in- 
clusive, by cars, with comparisons for 
last week and for same period last year: 

Last 


This week Last week year 

Wheat ccivancviccs 57 58 33 

| ORT ET PPT ee 13 13 48 

GOW -aicvweseieeres 9 6 18 

EGR nc cs awe tcvazres oe 4 ee 

RIO. vives 600 9h cede 3 2 2 
NOTES 


F. W. McCoy, of the Beyer Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was here this week. 

A midsummer convention of the grain 
men of the Southwest will be held in 
Wichita on June 5-6. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, has returned from 


California, Mrs. Hurd sailed a week ago 
for Honolulu to visit relatives. 


C. H. Searing, president of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., has re- 
turned from California. 

E. S. Rea, president of the Rea-Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, 
returned this week from a trip to New 
York and other eastern cities. 


At the annual convention of the State 
Threshermen’s Association, of Kansas, 
held in Topeka this week, it was predict- 
ed there would be little or no increase in 
threshing prices over those of last year. 


The matter of harvest hands is begin- 
ning to receive consideration by those in- 
terested in the coming harvest. John H. 
Crawford, state labor commissioner, co- 
operating with J. C. Mohler, of the state 
board of agriculture, and E. E. Frizell, 
federal harvest commissioner for Kan- 
sas, will put his entire force on the job 
of helping locate harvest hands. It is 
estimated that 120,000 will be necessasry 
to take care of Kansas’ 1919 wheat har- 


“vest, and that perhaps half of this num- 


ber will have to be secured outside of the 
state. 


SALINA 


Flour demand has been only fair this 
week, with the mills advancing their 
prices about 20c bbl, bringing flour quo- 
tations, bulk, Missouri River, up to the 
following: fancy short patent, $10.70@ 
11.40; standard 100 per cent, $10.30@ 
11.10. Since the recent government bulle- 
tin advising that the Grain Corporation 
will accept quotations on clears for ex- 
port, local mills have advanced their 
prices slightly, present quotations, bulk, 
Missouri River, on first clears ranging 
$8.70@9.50 bbl; second clears, 50c less. 

The edge is off the millfeed market, 
and inquiries are fair; buyers are skep- 
tical of present prices, and not anxious 
to take on any future contracts. Quota- 
tions on bran in 100-Ilb burlaps, Missouri 
River, are $36@37 per ton; gray shorts, 
$44.@46.50. 

Substantial flour purchases by the gov- 
ernment in practically all _ territories 
have in the past week assisted materially 
in stimulating the price on flour and, in 
turn, millers are paying slightly higher 
prices for wheat, 40@45c premium, or 
$2.60@2.65 bu, Kansas City, being bid by 
local mills for interior country wheat. 
There seems to be a little more offered 
in the interior than was expected, and 
as soon as the roads clear up, the indica- 
tions are good for a much heavier move- 
ment than had been anticipated. 

A meeting of the local Board of 
Trade will be called next week to dis- 
cuss the method of handling the 1919 
crop, and to formulate suggestions to be 
submitted to the Southwestern Millers’ 
League committee. 

J. Lynch, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, is one of the 
nine representatives of the Southwest ap- 
pointed by L. E. Moses, president of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. This com- 
mittee will receive from local boards of 
trade, country elevator associations, etc., 
their suggestions as to the method of 
handling the 1919 crop, and will in turn 
submit these, together with their own 
ideas, to Mr. Barnes. 

B. B. Truitt, who has been connected 
with the Western Star Mill for four 
years, will go to Claflin, May 1, as man- 
ager of the Universal Mill & Elevator 
Co. of that city. The present manager, 
J. K. Pickerell, will go to Wichita and, 
together with I. H. Blood, who has been 
connected with the Beyer Grain Co, at 
Kansas City, will organize the Blood- 
Pickerill Commission Co. with offices at 
Wichita. 

There is no change in the condition of 
the growing wheat, the prospects for a 
bumper crop being as great as at any 
time so far. The crop is in excellent con- 
dition, and puactiently no damage from 
any cause which could be considered se- 
rious has been reported. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour demand in Oklahoma was only 
fair this week, prices at Oklahoma rate 
points ranging $11.30@11.80, with the 
general average $11.40@11.60. 


INDORSE MR. PIAZZEK AS ADMINISTRATOR 


Millers and grain dealers here received 
a telegram yesterday from D. F. Piazzek, 
of Kansas City, saying that he will be in 
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New York soon to confer with Julius H. 
Barnes, renominated by the President 
as head of the Federal Grain Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Piazzek’s message is taken to 
indicate that he will continue to serve as 
zone administrator for the southwestern 
division under Mr. Barnes. 

This, according to grain men here, will 
be highly pleasing to the Oklahoma grain 
oe “Piazzek has the big business 
of handling the wheat crop of the South- 
west at his fingers’ ends,” said J. W. 
Maney, of the Maney Export Co., last 
night. “It would take another man a 
year to become as proficient as he. The 
machinery necessary to the marketing of 
last year’s crop was something immense. 
Imagine what it will be this year. 

“Mr. Piazzek, to my knowledge, han- 
dled last year as much as $3,000,000 worth 
of wheat business a day. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that there will be 
periods this summer and fall when as 
much as $10,000,000 in grain business will 
pass through his hands in a single day. 
He has already given two years of his 
time to the government in the Food 
Administration service, and now he is to 
give a third. The government is to be 
congratulated in having retained so com- 
petent an administrator as he.” 


EXPECT WHEAT TO BE RETAINED AT HOME 


Oklahoma millers think they unques- 
+ ween got the worst of it last year. 
They claim now, as they did at the time, 
that it was an error on the part of the 
federal Food Administration to take all 
of Oklahoma’s 1918 wheat crop, as was 
done. The crop was shipped to terminals, 
where storage charges accumulated. Then 
along the first of the year Oklahoma mills 
faced a wheat shortage, with the result 
that they had to ship back into Oklahoma, 
from government storage points, home- 
grown wheat. There were freights both 
ways, storage charges and other expense 
items attached to this process, most of 
which expense ultimately must be ab- 
sorbed by the consumer. 

Millers here believe that now Mr. 
Barnes and his associates are fully con- 
versant with what happened last January 
and February in Oklahoma, and will pre- 
vent a recurrence of this disaster by per- 
mitting farmers to hold part of their 
wheat and receiving carrying allowance 
therefor from the government. Every 
millér in the state is in favor of this 
policy of retarding shipment out of the 
state of the 1919 crop, according to Mr. 
Maney and others interested in the mill- 
ing and grain industries. 


NOTES 


T. C. Thatcher, manager Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., left Saturday 
for an extended tour east and north. 

F. S. Gresham, president Guthrie Mill 
& Elevator Co., spent a few days in the 
capital this week. He brought a glowing 
report of crop and milling conditions in 
his territory. 

The Oklahoma millers and grain men 
are arranging an elaborate programme, 
at which several speakers of national note 
will appear, for their joint annual meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City May 20-21. Officers 
of the Federal Grain Corporation have 
been invited. 

Unconfirmed reports of a slight falling 
off in the crop outlook, due to excessive 
moisture, are current in Oklahoma City. 
Winds of the last few days, according to 
grain men, will have corrected the over- 
moisture complaint, if it really exists. 
Hessian fly damage is a hoax, in so far 
as Oklahoma wheat production is con- 
cerned, 

The Oklahoma Maney milling interests 
held a meeting in Oklahoma City last 
week, at which the following were pres- 
ent: H. Dittmer, secretary and general 
manager Enid Milling Co. and Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; John 
Landis, Enid Milling Co; W. H. Ha- 
worth, manager Weatherford (Okla.) 
Milling Co; H. J. Aycock, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, auditor of the mills. 





Indianapolis Association Annual 

At the annual meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, John Hartman was elected presi- 
dent, Henry F. Roempke vice-president, 
F. A. Fertig secretary, and V. C. Van- 
derbilt treasurer. 

Elmer Cline, president of the state as- 
sociation, spoke to the members on the 
value of co-operation. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mriyn., April 21.—Mills re- 
ported flour demand last week fairly 
good, but the buying movement is not 
as strong as a short time ago. The slow- 
ing up is not exciting much surprise, in 
view of the recent activity. 

Durum: flour moved slowly, with buy- 
ers cautious and looking for ea prices. 
Rye flour buyers took no supplies beyond 
immediate needs. The price level is not 
yet what they look for. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
20,410 bbls flour, or 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 21,365, or 57 per cent, 
the previous week, and 19,440, or 54 per 
cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was firm, but moved slowly. 
Practically all bookings made were for 
deferred delivery, as mills are well sold 
up and are working to clear off old sales. 


LAKE NAVIGATION OPENS EARLY 

The first boat carrying grain to leave 
the Duluth-Superior harbor this spring 
was the E. L. Booth, which went out 
Wednesday, April 16, with 254,000 bus 
rye. Several cargoes of wheat followed 
later in the week. Heavy shipments by 
water are anticipated in the next few 
weeks, as considerable tonnage is report- 
ed chartered. 

Three boats loaded 740,000 bus of 
wheat late Saturday, and three more are 
taking on approximately 850,000 bus 
today, in addition to a shipment of 36,- 
000 bus rye. With shipping by lake ac- 
tive and a steady rail movement, elevator 
stocks are decreasing rapidly. 


NOTES 
All boats leaving here carrying grain 
so far were for delivery at Buffalo, ex- 
cept one with 116,000 bus for Toledo. 


Rye and flaxseed constitute about all 
grain being received here from the coun- 
try; virtually no oats, barley or wheat are 
arriving. 

Oats advanced 2c on the week under 
limited receipts. Houses interested in 
barley extended their bids 2c, the range 
today being 89c@$1.09. 

Rail shipments to date since the active 
movement started about March 15 have 
reached in round numbers 4,493,000 bus, 
or a little better than half the quantity 
set to go out in cars. 

P. H. Ginder, vice-president at Duluth 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, left this evening for New York 
to attend a conference of the vice- 
presidents with President Barnes. 

A good demand for screenings has de- 
veloped, the call being for the light kind 
for feeding up to pasturage time. The 
available supply is not large. There is 
little demand for heavy screenings. 

Flour receipts at railroad sheds show 
a tendency to increase. Movement from 
interior points is not expected to be- 
come active until the opening date is set 
for package freight boats to start the 
season. 

No definite information as to the time 
of arrival here of package freight boats 
is available. The local office of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation says that 
word of the starting of the boats is ex- 
pected any day. 

The market for cash wheat continues 
stagnant. Local mills are not bidding, 
as their immediate requirements are cov- 
ered by requisition on government hold- 
ings. The Grain Corporation is busy 
making deliveries on sales of spring 
wheat. Durum wheat has moved slowly. 

The rye future market was active last 
week. The competition for both May and 
July resulted in an advance of 6c or bet- 
ter for the week. The cash market ad- 
vanced in sympathy. With the bulk of 
the rye here owned by the government, 
houses specializing in this grain are mak- 
ing a strong effort to pick up supplies 
and are bidding up to attract offerings. 

The shipping board has approved a 
basis of vessel rates for the Great Lakes 
negotiated by the vessel interests, the 
Grain Corporation and others. Grain 
rates from Lake Superior to Lake Erie 
for April and May loading and for Se 
tember, October and November are to 
3y,c, and from Chicago 3c. To Georgian 
Bay points, Port Huron and Collingwood 
the rates will be %4c less than to Lake 
Erie ports. The Detroit rate is the same 
as Lake Erie. The iron ore rate is to 
be 80c per ton, ates fo 

- P F. CaRrLson. 
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The flour trade still continues dull, and 
the effect of resales is to keep buyers 
from advancing their ideas of price to 
anything like the levels at which mills are 
holding, the consequence being that only 
a very limited amount of business is be- 
ing done. - In fact, the situation is prac- 
tically unchanged over what it has been 
for the past three weeks. 

It would not be so bad if there were 
any possibility of changed conditions for 
the near future, but from the present 
outlook there seems very little chance 
and most of the trade, while not exactly 
pessimistic, is beginning to feel that there 
will be very light business for the rest 
of this crop. 

One thing which has vitally affected the 
domestic situation recently is the Jewish 
holidays, because for several days before 
and for some time after buying by this 
class of trade, business is heavily cur- 
tailed, and as this forms a good part of 
the trade of the metropolitan district, it 
makes a considerable difference in the 
total volume of business. 

The Grain Corporation as usual made 
purchases this week. From _ outside 
sources it was learned that wheat flours 
were bought as low as $11.09 and high as 
$11.25, jute, Baltimore, and rye flour at 
$8.60@9, same basis. Indications are, 
however, that with the increasing appar- 
ent scarcity of wheat millers are inclined 
to stiffen up their prices, as much flour, 
according to report, was offered at prices 
above those named. 

One flour broker, who has just returned 
.from a western trip, brings back the in- 
formation that millers of the Northwest 
have a strong bullish feeling, which ac- 
counts for the continued firmness and 
general upward tendency of flour prices, 
and the only thing which prevents them 
from realizing on the advance is the re- 
selling of either spot flour or that which 
is in transit, bought at lower levels a few 
weeks ago. 

There seems to be sufficient of this to 
keep the trade supplied and prevent mills 
from making sales in anything but small 
lots, and at prices 25@30c under mill 
limits. In all probability this flour, while 
decreasing in volume, will be drifting in 
for the next 60 days at least, and while 
some western mills hold to the view that 
New York may be eventually threatened 
with a flour famine there seems to be no 
fear here of any such catastrophe. 

There have been instances of mills re- 
fusing to take on new customers, owing 
to the growing scarcity of wheat, feeling 
that it is better to keep their regular 
trade supplied, or at least provide against 
the possibility of their not being able to 
do so. Some of them apparently have 
about all the business they can handle, 
and this of course is an important factor 
in the firmness of prices. 

The market for other cereals is about 
in the same position as that for flour, as 
the sales that were made were only of a 
jobbing nature and there were practically 
none for export. The firmness of corn 
prices, however, kept the prices for prod- 
ucts of this grain firm. 

Quotations on flour: spring fancy pat- 
ents, $12.35@13; standard patents, $11.75 
@12.50; first clears, $9.60@10.40; Kan- 
sas straights, $11.35@12; winter straights, 
$11.15@11.40; rye, $8.50@9.25,—jute. 

Corn meal, both yellow and white, was 
quoted at $4@4.20, and corn flour #4@ 
4.25, per 100 lbs. 


FEDERATION FLOUR PURCHASE CONTRACT 


With reference to the matter of pro- 
posed changes in the Federation flour 


purchase contract, A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of that organization, has announced 
that the alarm of the flour trade regard- 
ing the possibility of a change that would 
place the responsibility of- ownership of 
flour upon the buyer, once the miller had 
placed it upon cars, was groundless, as 
no such change was contemplated. 


NOTES 


There was a meeting of Canadian mill- 
ers scheduled for New York this week, 
but the place of meeting was suddenly 
changed to Montreal. 

April 9 the elevators at these ports 
held 21,305,515 bus grain, added to which 
were the receipts of 5,910,992 bus for the 
week, from which shipments were made 
amounting to 6,024,250 bus. 

The Grain Corporation stated this week 
that it has wheat on hand at all of the 
large distributing points, regardless of 
reports that some of them are bare, and 
that none is being sold for export. 

Walker D. Hines, director general of 
railroads, said in a statement last week 
that the situation regarding freight at the 
various Atlantic ports is much improved. 
At the present time there are 33,634 car- 
loads at these ports, as against 36,023 for 
the preceding week. Exclusive of bulk 
grain, there were 10,390 carloads of ex- 
port foodstuffs, as against 10,589 on 
April 1. ’ 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., April 19.—There is 
almost any amount of new flour business 
offered to the mills, but they appear to 
be so well sold ahead on spring patents 
that it takes some buying pressure to get 
a quotation for future shipment. There 
isn’t the least doubt that every mill here 
could sell its accumulated wheat in flour 
within two days at last week’s prices, and 
all indications point to an easy clean-up 
even at the advance of 25c made this 
week. 

With Chicago having turned down all 
requisitions for either soft or hard wheat, 
the situation looks more serious to the 
mills here, as there are a few who cannot 
see their way clear to remain in the 
market much longer. 

The advance asked for flour is only the 
additional cost for wheat, and based on 
the prices being paid now for some wheat, 
flour should be $1 bbl higher than those 
figures, 

The difference in cost looks ridiculous 
to most millers and in their opinion there 
is nothing to prevent flour prices reach- 
ing a higher level. 

The car situation here is extremely dis- 
couraging, the mills in many cases being 
unable to get enough wheat out of Buf- 
falo to keep running as full as_ they 
would like. It is a case of begging to 
get cars, and the outlook is for no im- 
provement for a week or two. 

The demand for spring clears is steadi- 
ly improving and, now that the govern- 
ment is in the market, prices are getting 
stronger daily. Some of the mills which 
were loaded up a week ago, are sold out, 
and there is no trouble in getting fresh 
orders at present quotations. Nothing 
doing in second clear, in fact no offer- 
ings, as it is going into the feed. 

Any winter wheat flour coming on the 
market is being picked up when the price 
is reasonable, and the mills say there 
will be less of it offered from now on. 
Price will cut no figure, in their opinion, 
before the new crop is ready to grind. 

Kansas short patent was quoted here 
at $12.50, cotton 1’s, Buffalo rate, but 
in no appreciable quantity. A Michigan 
mill is quoting $12.40 for short winter 
patent, $12.05 for standard and $11.40 
for pastry. 

There is very little demand for rye 
flour, and much less for graham or 
whole-wheat. Corn flour is also neglected. 





Millfeeds are strong, with the excep- 
tion of spring bran, which has fluctuated 
between and $53.50 all week, and de- 
mand has fallen off sharply. There is 
only an occasional car of spot or prompt 
shipment coming out, and the mills are 
fairly well sold ahead. 

As for the heavier feeds, buyers are 
in the market for all they can get. Some 
of the mills are getting $3.50@4 premium 
for middlings over bran. Flour mid- 
dlings are up $2 ton, and red dog is 
scarce at last week’s prices. Canadian 
feeds are selling here, prompt shipment, 
at $44 for bran and $47 for middlings. 
To some in the feed trade it looks as if 
this was the beginning of a break in 
bran. Outside winter wheat mills are of- 
fering bran at $44.50, middlings at $48 
and mixed feed at $47, track, Buffalo. 
Barley feeds dull, but sellers are asking 
an advance in price. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is stronger, and 
trade only fair. Hominy feed is offered 
at quotations, and less for some spot 
stuff, but higher prices are asked fox 
shipment. Feeders seem to have discard- 
ed this feedstuff. Gluten feed firmer, 
and offerings on spot very light. Cotton- 
seed meal in fair Snead. Oil meal sold 
at $66, generally in less than carloads, 
and May shipment at about the same 
price. 

There is a good demand for buckwheat 
at $3 per 100 Ibs, track, Buffalo, with 
holders, as a rule, asking $3.25. Rolled 
oats in fair demand and firmer, Oat 
hulls are quoted higher, but there is lit- 
tle demand, and offerings light. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 137,275 bbls, representing 82 
per cent of capacity, compared with 133,- 
825, or 80 per cent, last week, 126,450, or 
76 per cent, a. year ago, 119,500, or 72 
per cent, in 1917, 115,400, or 69 per cent, 
in 1916, 114,450, or 83 per cent, in 1915, 
and 110,250, or 80 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 3,600,- 
000 bus, compared with 881,000 a year 
ago. 

There will be several cargoes of wheat 
here next week from Duluth for Buffalo 
mills. 

Maxwell M. Nowak, of the Nowak Mill- 
ing Co., heads the new Broadway Na- 
tional Bank in this city, having been 
chosen president. 

The Moffet Brewing Co., which some 
months ago started to fit out a portion of 
its malting plant for flour-milling pur- 
poses, will begin operations Monday, with 
about 100 bbls capacity. 

The case of the Banner Milling Co. 
against the state of New York for the 
purchase price of its mill and site, taken 
for canal terminal purposes, was again 
on trial this week and again postponed. 

The steamer Parks Foster arrived here 
Friday morning with 141,000 bus oats 
from Chicago. This is the first cargo of 
grain to reach Buffalo this season. Last 
year the first cargo was wheat, from Fort 
William, on May 2. 

Reports from Indiana are to the ef- 
fect that Syracuse, N. Y., is to be made 
the headquarters in New York state for 
the Federal System of Bakeries, a $1,- 
000,000 corperation, financed by Gary 
men. It is said L. B. Judson, secretary 
of the Gary Chamber of Commerce, will 
take charge of the bakery. 

The Buffalo Flour Club at its meeting 
this week elected the following officers: 
president, H. C. Veatch, general eastern 
representative of the Kansas Milling Co; 
vice-president, G. G. Buse, Jr., one of 
the larger flour dealers in Buffalo; sec- 
retary and treasurer, F. A. Dirnberger, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Milling Co. 

Shipments of wheat by the Food Ad- 
ministration this week were about 1,000,- 
000 bus, and commencing next Monday 
work will be started on 1,820,000 more, 
destined for Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York. When this lot will be finished 
is a question as the car situation is bad 
here. Cars are being held up east and 
west, and 1,500 are needed here imme- 
diately. There are about 1,000,000 bus 
government grain in store here not con- 
tracted for shipment. . 

R. T. Miles, of the Bureau of Markets; 
J. W. Shorthill, National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association; W. J. 
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age Council of Grain Exchanges; 
W. J. Manley, United States Railroad 
Administrator; E. MHutchinson, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and R. S. 
Hurd, Millers’ National Federation, are 
in Buffalo at the request of the United 
States Bureau of Markets for the pur- 
pose of investigating the general situa- 
tion here regarding inspection, weighing, 
physical facilities and many other mat- 
ters connected with the grain business. 


E. BAnGasser. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 19.—The strike of 
the telephone operators in Boston and in 
other New England cities and towns dur- 
ing the past week put an effectual stop 
to flour traffic. With 8,000 operators and 
from 12,000 to 15,000 electrical workers 
out, the telephone system was effectually 
tied up. At the Chamber of Commerce 
not a telephone bell has rung since Mon- 
day night. 

With these conditions prevailing, the 
volume of flour business during the week 
was at a very low point. The advances 
in values also operated as a material 
factor in curtailing demand, It is stated 
that these advances were due to the pre- 
miums millers were forced to pay in or- 
der to secure the milling wheat they 
needed. 

Flour buyers are asking why, with one 
big crop nearing the end of the crop year, 
and the biggest crop ever grown in this 
or any other country practically in sight, 
flour prices should be so high, especially 
when the visible supply of wheat at this 
time beats all records for the season. 

As flour prices advanced, demand de- 
clined in the same ratio. Some of the 
big Minneapolis mills reported a good 
demand during the last few weeks, but 
trade has been slow and in small lots 
only. Receipts during the week were 
about normal. 

There are still some of the 100 per 
cent flours offered on the market, but 
the quantity is small and will be taken 
care of by local bakers. This flour is 
being sold at about $1 bbl, in sacks, under 
standard patents of the pre-war grades, 
and for this reason is being turned to by 
the larger bakers to,reduce baking costs. 

Spring patents are held at $12.85@ 
13.25 bbl, in sacks, for the bulk of the 
offerings, although some special short 
patent brands range up to $13.55. Stand- 
ard patents range $12@12.75. Spring 
first clears are offered under pressure at 
$9.50@10.50, in sacks. 

Hard winter patents are higher than a 
week ago, but demand is slow. Soft win- 
ter flours continue scarce, with little of- 
fering, and few sales reported. Patents 
are quoted at $11.75@12.25, in sacks, with 
straights at $11.50@11.80. 

Corn products firm, with some grades 
held at higher prices. The demand is 
moderate. Oatmeal held steady, with 
quiet demand and liberal offerings. 


PROPOSED FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
making a vigorous protest against a pro- 
posed revision of ocean-and-rail freight 
differentials, which it is claimed will de- 
prive parts of New England of the ad- 
vantages of ocean-and-rail rates to the 
West, Southwest and Southeast. The 
claim is made that in some instances the 
new rates will make the ocean-and-rail 
rates higher than the all-rail rates. 

The division of traffic, Railroad Ad- 
ministration, in Washington, has directed, 
without any public notice being given, 
that the ocean-and-rail differentials to the 
Southeast, Southwest and Central West 
be revised so as to deprive the ports 
proper, as well as a certain section of the 
interior eastern seaboard, of the advan- 
tages of the differentials which have been 
maintained for practically 50 years. 


NOTES 

Three hundred wholesale grocers of 
New England gathered in Boston April 
17, to attend their first annual conven- 
tion, which was held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. The Boston Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association acted as host at a luncheon 
served at noon. The Hon. William C. 
Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, spoke 
at the dinner given in the evening, which 
followed a reception. 

Benjamin Lord Colby, a member of the 
Boston grain firm of Noyes & Colby, died 
suddenly at his home in Winthrop Cen- 
ter, Mass., April 15. Mr. Colby was a 
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member of the grain trade for many 
years, the last 27 years being a member 
of the firm of Noyes & Colby. He was 
well known in the trade, and was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
at the time of his death. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 19.—Rochester 
mills ground 13,850 bbls flour this week, 
or 75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,900, or 70 per cent, last week. Of this 
total, 12,000 bbls were spring, 1,150 win- 
ter and 700 rye. 

The output this week was the largest 
this crop year. However, this does not 
indicate that flour demand is keeping up 
to the point it reached a fortnight ago. 
A good part of the business this week was 
on orders booked several weeks ago. 

There is some new business coming in 
from jobbers. Bakers are not much of a 
factor, as they apparently have supplies 
for the present. Millers look to see prices 
rule fairly firm. 

The government bought six or seven 
carloads of flour here this week, but there 
appears to be little bidding among millers 
here for the federal trade. They feel 
that, with the shortening reserves of 
wheat, there will be no lack of outlet for 
all flour made, with the possible exception 
of low-grades. 

With no relief in sight, it looks as 
though a good part of the small country 
mills must fall back to a grist and feed- 
mill basis. The bulk of the inquiry now 
is for patents. There is much less inter- 
est in clears, and some mills report that 
there is no demand for low-grade. 

Appended are the leading quotations 
for hard wheat flours: short patent, $12.50 
@12.75 bbl, cotton 14’s, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing basis, local, $12.45; bakers pat- 
ent, $12.25, cotton ¥’s, Boston; first 
clear, $10@11.25; jobbing basis, local, 
$11; low-grade, $7@7.50, jute, Boston. 

The winter wheat situation is as tight 
as ever. No one expects to see much 
relief this crop year. Winter straights, 
$11.55@11.60, cotton 1/,’s, Boston; local, 
jobbing basis, $12@12.05. 

Rye flour is a shade easier, probably 
due to the government’s policy of buying 
other cereals than wheat in its effort to 
feed Europe. While the principal mill 
here grinding rye still has substantial 
orders, prices are 10@1l5c lower. The 
best white brands are quoted at $9.85@ 
9.90 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston; western rye 
flour, white $10.50, blended $10, dark 
$9.50. 

A little buckwheat flour is moving at 
around $4 per 100 lbs, although some 
mills have no disposition to sacrifice, and 
may carry their stock over. 

The feed market is fairly steady, with 
less demand for bran and more inquiry 
for middlings. Prices: spring bran, $46 
@A4i7 ton, sacked, Boston; local, $50; win- 
ter bran, local trade mostly, $48.50; 
spring middlings, $51@52, sacked, Bos- 
ton; winter middlings, local, $50.50; rye 
feed is closely sold up at $46 ton, sacked, 
Boston. 

Corn meal steady, with little change in 
price. It is quoted at $76 ton, sacked, 
local mostly; table quality, $3.70@3.80 
per 100 lbs, jobbing basis. 


NOTES 


Albert H. Case, secretary and treas- 
urer Van Vechten Milling Co., is reported 
seriously ill at his home in this city, 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, presi- 
dent of the New York State Millers’ 
Association, has returned from Texas. 

The Victory Macaroni Co., of this city, 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock. The directors are Peter Calato, 
Joseph Balsano, Giuseppe Vella. 

May 1 is fixed as the tentative date 
for the opening of the barge canal for the 
season, It is anticipated, with the gov- 
ernment no longer fixing rates other than 
for federal line boats, that traffic will be 
considerably heavier than last year. 

Persistent pressure has been exerted 
for the restoration of real rail-and-lake 
rates from Rochester and other points in 
the state to points west. Such class rates 
have now been fixed, effective April 24, 
and show a material cut from all-rail 
rates. Last season the Railroad Admin- 
istration made no concession to joint 
routes, with the result that little traffic 
was water borne. 


T. W. Kwapp. 
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BALTIMORE : 

Bautimore, Mp., April 19.—Flour was 
irregular and quiet, with prices gees 3 
at variance and buyers generally we 
stocked and out of the market. Quota- 
tions in instances were nearly $1 apart 
on the same grade, for while some mills 
were asking up to $13 for short spring 
patent, others were willing to sell at 
pretty close to $12. A leading miller of 
this section still insists that he can buy 
wheat from the government and make 
short spring patent with profit at $11.75, 
cotton. 

Inthe case of standard or long patent, 
spring was offered as low as $11.40 by 
Ohio and $11.50 by Minneapolis, while 
Kansas City tendered any part of 10,000 
bbls of 95 per cent hard winter at $11.50, 
but these rates failed to stimulate any 
business of moment, although they were 
generally conceded to be comparatively 
low. Soft winters were scarce and firm, 
but developed no activity. 

Springs were both higher and lower in 
instances, but slow throughout, short pat- 
ents closing nominally at $11.85@12.10; 
long .patents, $1140@11.75; first clears, 
$9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Trading was confined to an occa- 
sional car or so of something especially 
attractive in quality or price within the 
range of quotations. First clear was 
more plentiful and pushing. 

Hard winters were steady but inani- 
mate, with patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.85@12.10; straights, $11.40 
@11.75; first clears, $9.75@10.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. No business 
was in evidence in any direction. 

Soft winters were scarce and relatively 
firm, patents closing nominally at $11.50 
@11.75; near-by straights, $10.90@11.15, 
—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. While 
offerings were limited and strongly held, 
they were more than sufficient for the 
demand. Near-by straight, the popular 
grade, was generally held at $11, bulk, 
though apparently nothing was done at 
this level. 

City mills ran full, and reported trade 
good, domestic and export, with no 
change in quotations of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 68,130 
bbls; destined for export, 53,921. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week were 147,- 
918 bbls flour and 784,845 bus wheat. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 46; number now in port, 62. 

Lots of poor Kansas flour owned by 
speculators is said to be sticking around 
here waiting for buyers. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to April 19, 1919, 423,908 bus; year 
ago, 262,381. Range of prices this week, 
$1.63@1.73; last year, $1.40@1.86. 

J. Leonard Rodgers, Jr., of the 138th 
Missouri Regiment, A.E.F., and son of 
the late John L. Rodgers, died at Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, on April 14. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to April 19, 1919, 1,221,736 bus; 
same period last year, 1,487,242. Range 
of prices this week, $2.25@2.47; last year, 
$1.85@2.15. 

Among late clearances of flour from 
here were the Cape Lookout, with about 
68,000 bbls for an Adriatic port, and the 
Western Chief, with 80,000 bbls for Bel- 
gian Relief. 

A. F, Sidebotham, manager of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., has returned from an 
extended European trip. He contracted 
a slight cold on his way over, and is con- 
fined to his home. 

The old Emmert mill, at Hagerstown, 
Md., a landmark in the heart of the city, 
was reported burned along with other 
property, on April 14; estimated loss, 
partly insured, $50,000. 

Visitors were Emil W. Erickson, man- 
ager Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis; George A. Arnold, of the Reindol- 
lar Co., millers, Taneytown, Md; W. H. 
Painter, miller, Virginia. 

Herbert Sheridan has resigned as traf- 
fic manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to accept a similar position with 
the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation 
Co., which operates a line of steamers in 
the coastwise trade, with Baltimore as 
headquarters. 


The Baltimore Flour Club, after doing 
justice to a delightful luncheon, held a 
well-attended meeting last Tuesday at 
the Southern Hotel. In the absence of 
President Hayward, Vice-President 
Mears occupied the chair, and in the ab- 
sence of Secretary. Rufus E. McCosh, his 
brother, James Nathaniel McCosh, did 
the honors. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puimaperpnuia, Pa. April 19.—Trade 
in flour during the week was slow, 4s is 
usual during the Hebrew Passover holi- 
days. These buyers, whose normal busi- 
ness is of sufficient volume to exert an 
appreciable influence on the market, make 
an effort immediately preceding these 
holidays to clean up their stocks so as to 
start out fresh with a clean table, and 
they have bought very sparingly during 
the week. 

The holidays, however, will end on 
Tuesday, and it is hoped that this period 
will be followed by one of renewed activ- 
ity. The flour market is fundamentally 
strong, and the mills have in some cases 
further advanced their limits, owing to 
the scarcity and high cost of desirable 
milling wheat. 


NOTES 


The W. C. Babcock Grain Co., of Rens- 
selaer, Ind., has applied for membership 
in the Commercial Exchange. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change during the week was E. H. Barber, 
of the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Fred W. Lund, son of N. A. Lund, 
flour broker, returned from France on 
April 10 and has been discharged from 
the. service. Mr. Lund saw seven months 
of over-sea service. 

SamueEv S. DanieELs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
April 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cy BP BS etecescce 4,106 807 820 1 
Ss eer ee 1,244 139 125 45 
Consolidated ..... 1,440 32 74 11 
GCRETEGS. w ciconese 1,233 55 243 me 
boi See 1,741 41 37 65 
Grain Growers .. 1,255 445 445 o° 
Fort William .... 1,032 296 132 31 
Brae 1,045 54 113 T 
Gy. Re Be eccesdece 4,891 429 303 68 
Northwestern .... 818 ele es ee 
Can, Northern ... 5,466 712 1,092 ee 
Thunder Bay .... 912 162 121 31 
Cam, Gev't secs. 2,259 452 214 118 
*Can. Gov’t ..... ee ‘8 “0 2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,322 185 152 85 
Richardson ...... 1,271 127 88 39 
Dav. & Smith ... 659 187 249 

Totals ......... 31,696 4,123 4,210 492 
Year ago ........ 3,493 8,209 2,248 1,138 
Receipts ........ 162 52 66 7 
Rail shipments... 43 103 1 3 
Lake shipments... 7 bis 10 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000's omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... we. Se Bes We cece 2 
No. 1 northern..8,974 No. 2 C. W...... 326 
No. 2 northern..4,687 No. 3 C. W...... 622 
No. 3 northern..5,537 Ex. 1 feed ..... 434 
Bm @ wecsccveve oo oe” eee 449 
a ee eee ee 2,612 2 feed ..........1,429 
WO DS i ccccecese ee 6A 230 
BOE wocvieweevs oe. SE wcceveecide 631 
Others .....060% 1,251 - 

Total ..:.....4188 

Beta) ossicss 31,696 


*For account of imperial government. 





Exports for Week Ending April 12, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,284,000 1,000 108,000 381,000 
Portland, 


Maine ...2,161,000 ..... 73,000 200,000 
Boston .... 222,000 ..... ae 
Philadelphia 484,000 21,000 55,000 ...... 
Baltimore... 770,000 ..... Bee 
SI SDF elawes:. pitas s (3 eee 
WM, OBREMBK 6. | cesses 51,000 33,000 35,000 
SS ee ee ee ere er 
St. John, 

Be Bes 2 - 18,040,008) =. 2s Caen Gveees 





Tots., wk.5,961,000 73,000 614,000 616,000 
Prev. week.5,673,000 133,000 626,000 196,000 
U. K’gdom..2,772,000 21,000 396,000 ...... 


CORCIRORE. os cicons cose b ABAOCO,  ccesce 
8. and Ctl. 

America .3,189,000  ..... are 
Wont TRGRGR .ccceis coves BOOSO voces 
Other 

countries... ...... 52,000 eee | veces 





Totals ...5,961,000 73,000 614,000 616,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 
April 12,1919 last year 
Wheat, bus .......... 152,098,000 49,547,000 
| | es es 21,307,000 5,184,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 247,981,000 72,876,000 


Corn, bus .........555 6,347,000 12,725,000 
Peer $3,868,000 71,223,000 
*Incomplete, 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 19.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast for the week 
was not so brisk. Buyers appear inclined 
to wait for developments regarding the 
handling of the new crop, though it 
seems generally conceded that prices will 
remain strong until the end of the season. 

However, this does not prevent them 
from looking for some turn in the situa- 
tion that may be to their advantage. 
Shipping instructions were fairly active, 
and there was a fair volume of small or- 
ders to meet current requirements of con- 
sumers, 

Prices held firm throughout the week, 
quotations being substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$12.20@12.50; standard patents, $11.50@ 
12, mainly $11.75; 100 per cent flour, $11 
@11.50, mainly $11.25. 

Rehandlers reported demand for Min- 
nesota and. Kansas flour quiet, and of 
routine character. Quotations: spring 
wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, was quoted at $11.90@ 
12.20; hard winter wheat flour, $11.25@ 
11.75. 

Demand for millfeed has not been 
keeping pace with increased output, and 
an easier tone has been noted on prices. 
Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $43@46; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $50@53. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 213,690 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 109,000, or 51 
per cent of capacity, compared with 115,- 
564 bbls and 53.5 per cent last week, 
20.9 per cent the same week in 1918, 61.7 
in 1917, 60.9 in 1916, 42.7 in 1915, 53.3 in 
1914, 39.5 in 1913 and 47.4 in 1912. 


THE CORN SITUATION 


Some improvement is noted, though 
running time continues much below nor- 
mal at most of the mills. Prices have 
been stiff at recent advances, but this 
does not appear to stimulate consuming 
demand. Quotations: plain meal, per 100 
Ibs, $3.65@3.75; bolted, 10@12c more. 
Southeastern corn mills, with a capacity 
of 178,200 bus, ground 28,415, or 15.9 per 
cent of capacity. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 19 April 12 
PIOGr, BBW oc oe cc vc veoes 34,000 26,000 
Wee OUP acnesssceste 163,000 237,000 
CORR, BUS ee ddscwcesescs 244,000 299,000 
GEER. WO wevessc dvs cscs 379,000 389,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 155 cars. 
NOTES 
ity of 1,000 bbls, and it is the purpose 
to build up trade with Central and South 
America. 


Wheat acreage shows 108 per cent, and 
condition 102, in Kentucky, according to 
the report of Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Cohen. 

John Wade, prominent in the milling 
and grain trade in the South, died sud- 
denly at his home in Memphis, aged 75. 
He was the founder of John Wade & 
Sons. He leaves four sons. 

Vernon S, Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, is chairman of 
a campaign committee that is raising an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 for the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Mr. Tupper has also been a leader in 
the big war fund campaigns, 

A petition has been filed with the 
Louisville district traffic committee by the 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, asking for 
the transit privilege on grain from Louis- 
ville, New Albany, Jeffersonville and 
Cincinnati, through Lexington to Mobile 
and New Orleans. Recent expansion of 
the company’s plant gives a daily capac- 

JouHn LeErrer. 





New Cincinnati Bakers’ Association 

The Retail Master Bakers’ Association 
of Cincinnati is a new organization being 
formed by retail bakers, with John Schae- 
fer president, Julius Sommer secretary, 
and Fritz Bruestle treasurer. It will not 
admit members of the allied trades as 
members, the object being solely to pro- 
mote the interests of the retail trade. 
Regular monthly meetings will be held 
on the first Wednesday of each month at 
Central Turn Hall. 
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CUTTING PRICES 


One of the features of the meeting of 
Canadian millers held in Ottawa on April 
8 and 9 was a discussion of the price 
situation in Canadian domestic markets. 
It is no secret that this is far from satis- 
factory. ‘There is a general and wide- 
sp complaint of price-cutting, the 
consequences of which to the industry will 
be serious if a way of checking same is 
not found. 

Price-cutting is always hard to deal 
with, in every branch of business. In 
this case the circumstances are peculiar. 
The government has a fixed price for 
wheat, and for some time maintained a 
controlled price for flour that was in 
close correspondence with same. Vir- 
tually, this is still the position, but a few 
members of the milling trade, who have 
never been strong for sportsmanship or 
principle, are taking advantage of the 
looseness of the ties that bind them to 
capture some trade that has hitherto gone 
to others. 

No organization, such as millers are 
free to form, can ever control a situation 
like that described. The decent element 
can only bear it if the disturbances are 
not too general, or fight with similar 
weapons if they must. Those Canadian 
mills that have been getting orders re- 
cently by means of cut prices are cer- 
tainly standing on a very slippery place. 
If their offenses bring the punishment 
they deserve, the guilty ones will most 
likely be the first to go down and out. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers in this part of Canada are do- 
ing more business. The general demand 
for flour is rising. Conditions do not 
approach the strenuous days of the cor- 
responding period in war years, but 
there is a comfortable amount of trading 
every week and a fairly promising out- 
look for the early future. 

Domestic prices show no change, though 
there is trouble at times over price-cut- 
ting by some of the more greedy or more 
needy concerns. Quotations: Manitoba 
flour, $10.90 bbl, net cash, in bags, de- 
livered, mixed or straight car lots, On- 
tario points; Ontario winter flour, $9.50 
@9.70 bbl, in second-hand bags, car lots, 
Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has been 
in the market for another 750,000 bbls 
of western spring wheat flour. This or- 
der was distributed on Monday in the 
usual manner and on the usual basis. The 
price paid was $10.55 bbl, in jute, deliv- 
ered, Montreal, which is the equivalent 
of $10.60 at Portland or St. John. This 
same buyer is also inquiring for Ontario 
marquis wheat flour at $9.50 bbl, but 
millers have little to offer. 


MILLFEED 

The market for bran and shorts is 

easier. Increasing output of mills is the 

reason. Car-lot prices are $1@2 ton low- 

er, but mixed-car prices show no change. 

Bran, $42; shorts, $44; feed flour, $54,— 
in mixed-car lots, Ontario points. 


ONTARIO WHEAT 
Very little Ontario wheat, either spring 
or winter, is now offering. Farmers are 
busy with other work, and appear in no 
hurry to clear out any they may have left 
in their bins. Prices remain at $2.31 bu 
for Ontario winter wheat and $2.26 for 
Ontario marquis wheat, basis in store, 
Montreal. 
Manitoba wheat is again engaging the 


attention of Ontario millers. They have 
been officially advised to buy their re- 
quirements for the next several weeks im- 
mediately, as stocks available for export 
are to be moved out of the way before 
opening of navigation on the upper lakes. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat in store 
at Bay ports is quoted at $2.35 bu, in- 
cluding tax, and other grades at the 
usual spreads. 


OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is still unsettled. Domestic buyers are 
taking small quantities at cut prices, 
while export trade is limited and hard to 
work, Ontario mills are selling rolled 
oats in 90-lb bags at $3.90@4.15, in 
mixed-car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are dearer, at $30 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These are moving in a limited way at 
prices much the same as a week ago. 
Farm deliveries are light, and consist 
largely of oats. The current price for 
No. 2 white Ontario oats is 70@72c bu, 
on track at country points; malting bar- 
ley, 95c@$1; rye, $1.60; buckwheat, $1; 
peas, $1.95; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.80,— 
track, Toronto, 


THE ONTARIO WHEAT CROP 


All reports from the country indicate 
an unusually favorable condition in the 
winter wheat crop. This grain has sel- 
dom come through a winter in better 
shape. The acreage is not large, but is 
sufficient to yield all the wheat of this 
kind that will be needed. The weather is 
favorable and there is plenty of moisture, 
rather too much in some parts. 


GRAIN TAXES MAY ADVANCE 


There are rumors that the amount of 
taxes collected on Canadian wheat for 
payment of storage charges and other 
items agreed to by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors is proving insufficient for the 
purpose, and that means must be found 
for increasing the collections on remain- 
der of current crop to an amount that will 
cover the impending deficit. Such a new 
tax will certainly mean an advance in 
prices for flour. 


PROPOSING AN EXPORT COMPANY 


At the recent meeting of Canadian 
millers in Ottawa, a proposal was made 
that a company embracing all the ex- 
porting mills of this country should be 
formed for the purpose of conducting the 
over-sea flour trade until the close of pe- 
riod of control in the United States and 
elsewhere. The opinion was expressed 
that some organization of the kind is 
necessary if Canadian mills are to secure 
their share of European business. 


NOTES 


James Richardson, manager of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain mer- 
chants, Winnipeg, was in Toronto this 
week on a visit to the local office of his 
company here. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian Flour 
Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, left for New 
York on Tuesday night, where he in- 
tended spending the remainder of the 
week on business. 

An official announcement from Ottawa 
states that the way is being rapidly 
cleared for direct and unrestricted trad- 
ing in flour with Scandinavia, Denmark 
and Holland. Assurances as to destina- 
tion of shipments will be required from 
consignees, but there will be no red tape 
around the issuing of permits to ship, 
and trading will be facilitated by every 
means in the power of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnivec, Man., April 19.—There is 
a moderate amount of flour moving from 
mills into local consumption. Demand is 
better than it was some weeks ago, but it 
is not yet active. Eastern markets are 
taking fair quantities. Competition for 
this business is keen, and some close 
prices are being made. 

Another export order, which was dis- 
tributed on Monday, helped the general 
situation considerably. The amount of 
this latest purchase would be over 700,000 
bbls of western spring wheat flour, a full 
proportion of which was allotted to west- 
ern mills, The price was the same as that 
of previous order, namely, $10.55 bbl, in 
jute, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Prices for regulation spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
PRRMEIOOE. do 66 0608 weeseces seéevseiess 10.40 
Saskatchewan ...cccccccrecscccsccsses 10.30 
MIDOFED 2 Cicccccespiccnecisvccteccese 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PINGS RUPOFt occccscceccccscccvsccces 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c,over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cot- 
ton, 20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED ADVANCED 

Western prices for bran advanced over 
the week-end, and are now $2 ton higher 
than last week. Mills are still consider- 
ably oversold on feed. In view of con- 
ditions in the western provinces, very lit- 
tle millfeed is being shipped eastward. 
Prices in Ontario and Quebec are dollars 
per ton under western prices. Today’s 
price for straight or mixed cars of bran, 
delivered in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is $41 ton in bags, and for shorts 


$43. In British Columbia bran is quoted 
at $47, and shorts $49, Vancouver 
freights; other points according to 
freight. 

WHEAT 


Millers are beginning to see clearly to 
the end of their year’s grinding and 
quantities of wheat required. Nominal- 
ly there is plenty of wheat in this coun- 
try, but, as a good part of the stock on 
hand belongs to the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., and is not available for Canadian 
grinding, millers are inclined to antici- 
pate their requirements to the end of the 
crop year by purchasing wheat now. 

Since the probable amount of export 
flour business is known, providing the 
allied buyers take the quantity agreed 
upon, it should not be difficult for each 
miller to estimate his share and purchase 
wheat accordingly. The amount needed 
for domestic use is capable of close ap- 
proximation. Today’s stock of wheat in 
Canada is around 60,000,000 bus, of which 
a considerable part is reserved for ex- 
port. Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.241/, 
bu; No. 2 northern, $2.2114; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains closed the week on much 
the same basis as on previous Saturday. 
Daily receipts are being taken ag offered, 
and there is nothing special to be said 
about the market. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 7134c bu, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam; No. 3 barley, $10.114; No. 2 rye, 
$1.65. 

OATMEAL 


The western oatmeal trade has not yet 
recovered from the effect of last year’s 
orders se substitutes and their un- 
expected cancellation. The over-supply 
of rolled oats and oatmeal arising from 
this cause was very heavy, and has not 
yet been worked off. Mill prices remain 


somewhat unsettled, but show no material 
change. Rolled oats are quoted at $3.30 
@3.60, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car lots, de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

The Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Cal- 
gary, is preparing to resume active work 
on the construction of its mill. If labor 
and material are available, this plant 
should be ready for operation by the end 
of the current year. It will have an ini- 
tial capacity of 3,000 bbls per day, with 
room for another similar unit. 

The Grain Insurance and Guarantee 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been incorpo- 
rated at Ottawa. The purpose of this 
company is to insure dealers against loss 
from destruction of grain after purchase 
from farmers. Its capital stock will be 
$500,000. The provisional directors are 
R. T. Evans, Frank O. Fowler, W. A. 
Anderson, H. Kalmer and D. N. Potter, 
all of Winnipeg. 

Western millers who attended the 
meeting in Ottawa on April 8 and 9 re- 
port a representative gathering and some 
valuable work done. The interview with 
members of the government assured the 
millers that attention is being given to 
the necessity of securing export flour 
trade. In their private discussions of 
trade matters the members present con- 
sidered ways and means of putting an 
end to the cutting of flour prices which 
has been more or less general for some 
montlis. An effort will be made to bring 
the millers responsible back to the stand- 
ard basis, 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., April 19.—The Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., has awarded contracts 
for another supply of spring wheat flour 
for export. The price paid was $10.55 
bbl, in 140-lb jute bags, delivered, along- 
side vessel at port of Montreal, or $10.60, 
Portland or St. John. It is’ understood 
that a considerable quantity of this flour 
will be shipped to Quebec for export from 
that port. This brings the purchases of 
this grade of flour for the month of 
April to 1,500,000 bbls, and the total 
since Feb. 15 to 2,250,000. In addition 
it has also purchased a number of cars 
of winter wheat flour at $9.55 bbl, in 
jute, delivered at this port. 

Domestic trade in spring wheat flour 
has been more active, but there is still 
some cutting in prices. Demand for 
straight cars and broken lots has been 
especially good, but on account of the 
cutting referred to, city trade has been 
only fair. There are no changes in 
prices. Sales of car lots for shipment 
to country points are being made at $11 
bbl, in jute bags, Montreal freights, and 
to city bakers at $11, on terms; discount, 
for cash, 10c bbl. 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flour, prices being firmly maintained. 
Offerings from Ontario millers are light. 
Demand has improved. Sales were in 
small lots at $10.20@10.30 bbl in new 
cotton bags, and at $10 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

The market for white corn flour is 
quiet, and prices unchanged, with sales of 
broken lots at $8.50@9 bbl. 

Rye flour, $8.30@8.50 bbl, in bags, de- 
livered. 

Millfeed is in active demand. As lead- 
ing mills are now operating again, pro- 
duction will increase, and the indications 
are that supplies will be in excess of re- 
quirements later. Bran, in car lots, $44 
@46; shorts, $46@48,—including bags, 
ex-track. 

A stronger feeling has developed in 
rolled oats, and prices advanced nominal- 
ly 15@25c. Small lots of standard grade 
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are selling at $3.75@4 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered. 
NOTES ‘ 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., who has spent a month in the 
southern states, returned to Montreal 
this week. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, vice- 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, who spent the 
winter in Florida, arrived home this week 
and received a hearty welcome from his 
fellow-members of the Corn Exchange 
and the Board of Trade. 

A meeting of Canadian millers was 
held in Montreal on April 17, at which 
the question of export prices for flour 
was discussed. Considering the fact that 
the mills have been idle for some time, 
millers are asking the allied buyers for 
an advance of 25c bbl on all flour shipped 
from May 1. This would make the price 
$10.80 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, here. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Charles W. Sample 

Charles W. Sample, manager of the 
Minneapolis branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., spent his boyhood in the little 
town of Nashua, in northern Iowa. He 
left school when 18 years old and entered 
the employ of E. P. Greeley, who owned 
and operated a small flour mill in Nashua. 
For his services he was paid $12 per 
month, and had to board at home. His 
work was to do the chores around Mr. 
Greeley’s house morning and evening. 

The remainder of his time he had to 
help around the mill, doing such work as 
grinding picks for dressing stones, pack, 
head-up, stencil barrels, shovel bran, 
sweep, etc. He did this work for about 
two years, after which he was promoted 
to the position of grain buyer, and put 
in charge of shipping, making out checks, 
ete. 

About 1881, when. the raising of wheat 
in Iowa about ceased, the mill closed 
down, and Mr. Sample went to work in 
a grocery store. Shortly afterwards he 
went to St. Paul and started work in a 
retail grocery store, where he remained 
until 1894. In that year he entered the 
service of the Berrisford Baking Co., of 
St. Paul, manufacturers of crackers and 
candies. He started in as bill clerk. 
When he had been six months or so with 
the company, they sent him out as a 
country salesman. 

In 1887 he went with the Kennedy Bis- 
cuit Works, Minneapolis, soliciting busi- 
ness from the retail and wholesale trade 
in St. Paul. About a year later, an 
agency of the company was opened 
there, and Mr. Sample was placed in 
charge of it, as manager, until the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. absorbed the Kennedy 
Biscuit Works. 

In 1900, Mr. Sample was sent to 
Peoria, Ill. to take charge of a small 
cracker plant there. Later he was trans- 
ferred and made manager of the Kennedy 
Biscuit Works in Chicago, where he re- 
mained five years. He was then trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, until in 1906 he 
came to Minneapolis as local manager for 
the National Biscuit Co., which position 
he still holds. 

Mr. Sample is fond of telling a story 
about the time when, as a boy, he worked 
in the little mill at Nashua, Iowa. Henry 
L. Little, then a salesman for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills at Minneapolis, hap- 
pened to be in Nashua. Mr. Sample be- 
came acquainted with him. He ex- 
pressed a wish to visit Minneapolis, and 
Mr. Little gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion to some one at the A mill. 

He came to Minneapolis, and as a 
green country boy went over to the mill, 
turned in his letter of introduction, and 
applied for a position. He was offered 
one, examining cars of wheat before they 
were dumped into the mill. Mr. Sample 
accepted the position, but the more he 
thought of the responsibility the less he 
liked to tackle the job, and he thought 
the best way out of it was to say noth- 
ing, but quietly leave town. He there- 
fore went over to St. Paul and got the 
position in the grocery store, as told 
above. 





William Francis Ireland, district sec- 


retary of the National Bakers’ Service 


Committee, has asked the city council 
at Los Angeles, Cal., to enact an ordi- 
nance making it a misdemeanor for a 
baker to accept returns of stale bread. 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing April 19 was 34,000, or 71 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 36,880, or 77 
per cent, last week, 10,020, or 21 per cent, 
a year ago, 23,800, or 50 per cent, two 
years ago, and 29,500, or 6114 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The larger mills in the central states 
are in a fairly comfortable position in 
regard to orders. Some of them are now 
booked ahead to the middle of May or 
the first of June, and have about all their 
wheat sold into flour. Some of the small- 
er mills have been obliged to close down 
for the want of wheat, and will probably 
continue closed until the new crop. 

According to report, the highest price 
paid for flour by the Grain Corporation 
this week was $11.25, jute, Baltimore. 
Millers view with gratification the recent 
tendency of these purchases to work to 
a more satisfactory level. 

The appointment of Julius H. Barnes 
as head of the Grain Corporation, to 
have charge of the handling of the 1919 
wheat crop, and his acceptance, officially 
announced this week, was anticipated and 





expected, and meets with the approval 
quite generally of the milling and grain 
trades. They believe that Mr. Barnes 
was the logical man to have charge of 
the federal agency for carrying out the 
wheat guaranty. 

The case of the Topeka Flour Mills Co. 
and the Division of Enforcement, as re- 
cently reported, has elicited much inter- 
est and comment among millers in this 
section. The proposal of the Enforce- 
ment Division to order a reaudit, condi- 
tional upon the milling company making 
an immediate payment of $10,000, to be 
forfeited regardless of the outcome of 
the audit, is regarded as most preposter- 
ous and outrageous. Millers rather re- 
gret that the case has been settled out of 
court and will not come to trial. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 97,560 
bbls, for the week ending April 19 made 
58,975, or 60 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 55,214, or 63 per cent, last 
week, by 10 mills of 87,360 bbls capacity. 
SPRING WHEAT IN OHIO 
W. E. Hanger, crop specialist of Ohio 
State University, is quoted as saying 
spring wheat usually yields one-half as 
much as winter wheat, and if it is not 
planted early some other crop could be 
planted. 
This statement is somewhat at variance 


Charles W. Sample, Minneapolis 
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with the actual experience of growers in 
recent years. Yields ranging from 25 
to 45 bus per acre have frequently been 
obtained and in instances as high as 50 
to 55. The early marquis, sown as late 
as May 15, has shown yields of over 30 
bus grading No. 1 northern. To secure 
best results, however, new seed should be 
brought in every year. 

In spite of all that may be said in 
favor of growing spring wheat in soft 
wheat territory, millers who have had ex- 
perience in grinding this wheat say that 
it is not to be compared in strength to 
wheat grown in spring wheat territory. 
Although the wheat may present a beau- 
tiful appearance to the eye, it is some- 
what wanting in strength and, conse- 
quently, is frequently used only as a 
mixture. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

The splendid position of the growin 
wheat has been fully maintained, and all 
indications point to a realization of pros- 
pects already predicted. There have 
been further rains and somewhat colder 
temperature. The ground is in splendid 
condition, with ample moisture. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., is at French Lick for a 
few days. 

C. W. Holder, until recently sales- 
manager for the Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Bennett Milling Co., Graf- 
ton, Ohio. 

The plant of the Willinger Baking Co., 
Toledo, has been taken over by the Ward 
Baking Co., Brooklyn, N: Y. The new 
company intends to make it one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in the city. 
An oven capable of baking 45,000 loaves 
of bread a day is being installed. 

The General Baking Co., Toledo, has 
brought suit against the Toledo Railways 
& Light Co., for $103,114.95, in which it 
is joined by several insurance companies, 
on the allegation of damages resulting 
from defective wiring which caused the 
destruction of its plant by fire some time 
ago. 

A party of Toledo millers who have 
been spending 10 days at French Lick, 
Ind., will return early next week. In- 
cluded in the party are David Anderson, 
National Milling Co; Cyrus S. Coup, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co; W. H. 
Haskell, W. H. Haskell & Co; A. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., and A. A. Cun- 
ningham, of Sneath-Cunningham Co., 
grain, Tiffin, Ohio. 





Free Bread Campaigns Under Ban 

The Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered the Ward Baking Co., New York 
City, to discontinue the free distribution 
of bread to its customers for advertising 
“or for any other purpose.” 

In a statement issued by the commis- 
sion it declared that the Ward company, 
“with the intent, purpose and effect of 
stifling and suppressing ‘ competition,” 
conducted “free bread campaigns,” par- 
ticularly in New Bedford and Fall River, 
Mass., and in North Tiverton and Stone 
Bridge, R. I. during which customers 
purchasing Ward bread were given free 
an amount of bread equal to their pur- 
chases. 

The commission found that “because 
of its large financial resources” the Ward 
company was “able to operate its busi- 
ness at a loss for a long — of time, 
and by this means undersell and eliminate 
most of its competitors.” 





Western Massachusetts Master Bakers 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts Master Bakers’ 
Association was held April 5 at Holyoke, 
presided over by President George 
Oechsner, with a good turnout of mem- 
bers. A recommendation from the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America to 
father a bill for the standardization of 
the different grades of flour, having the 
percentage of patent or grade stamped 
on the outside of the container, was dis- 
cussed at length. 

A letter from the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America was read, informing 
the association of the — of the 
Lever bill, guaranteeing that, in case of 
a drop in the price of flour during the 
next six months, the baker will receive 
from the government the difference be- 
tween the price paid and the new price. 
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CANNOT CUT BREAD PRICES 


Present Abnormal Cost of Wheat, Sugar and 
Fats Makes This Impossible—Situation 
Must Be Handled Intelligently 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, has the following to say regard- 
ing the outlook for the baking industry: 

In all that we hear about reduction in 
cost of living, it is only since the armistice 
that those not in touch with wheat as 
an article of commerce or industry have 
given any thought to its real significance 
in its relation thereto. It does not matter 
what the price of wheat is, it sets the 
purchasing value of a dollar. ‘Too many 
figure the other way about. This has 
always been so ever since Israel went 
down to Egypt to buy grain. : 

When Prescott (1847) estimated the 
ransom of the Inca-he said, “In inquiries 
into the currency of a remote age, we may 
consider, in the first place, the specific 
value of the coin. In the second place, we 
may inquire into the commercial or com- 
parative worth of the money. . . . The 
latter inquiry is attended with great em- 
barrassment, from the diffieulty of finding 
any one article which may be taken as the 
true standard of value. Wheat, from its 
general cultivation and use, has usually 
been selected by political economists as 
this standard; and Clemencin has adopt- 
ed it as his standard.” 

Sefior Clemencin, whose figures he ac- 
cepts, was a noted Spanish historian of 
the seventeenth century. Being the prime 
factor of life, it is naturally the standard 
by which we estimate values. Working, 
as we are now, under an artificial price 
placed upon it, all values are affected. 
The selling price of all commodities and 
labor found a level in common with the 
price of wheat as it advanced. As it was 
considered the master key to the price 
situation, the government thought it nec- 
essary only to take control of this one 
commodity and, through its influence, it 
would indirectly control all others. 

The big problem now is whether the 
artificial lowering to a point in harmony 
with the supply will effectually lower the 
selling price of other commodities and 
labor. With the wonderful wisdom of 
hindsight, some are panning the agency 
that gave a guaranteed price to the 
farmer for his coming crop. Perhaps the 
price is now high, but the acreage that it 
produced had a large part in shortening 
the war. 

We have little right to base criticism 
on conditions now existing. If it was 
right when the decision was made, and 
if it has saved us the shedding of more 
blood, we should be content, and try 
rather to find the better way out. War 
always has its aftermath, its second crop 
of troubles. We have to live through 
these troubles, and it is going to take 
some yeoman work on our part to get 
our industry through in good shape. 

We have to face the facts, conditions 
as they are and as they are likely to be, 
and not as we want them. The big fact 
is that this world is off poise. The na- 
tions are off poise, industry is off poise, 
and the world is restless and waiting and 
debating how best to get at the future. 
We, too, are on the waiting list, and with 
us the lowering of the price of wheat is 
more than a general question of econom- 
ics; it is an intimate item in the conduct 
of our business. 

To what extent will the coming price 
adjust our selling prices to a lower level? 
Not much, until other commodities and 
labor are lowered in sympathy. And this 
will take time. The public is looking to 
us for a substantial decrease to be effect- 
ed by but one thing used in our manufac- 
ture, flour. It is the largest single item, 
but the other items of our manufacturing 
cost make the expected reduction impos- 
sible. 

as the future results will un- 


Good 
doubtedly be, in welcoming a reduction 
in the price of wheat we are welcoming a 
period of thoughtless criticism for our 
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industry. We cannot very well escape it, 
as the public has been and is being 


coached to expect big things as soon as 


the price of wheat is reduced. 

Labor is making a determined effort, 
not only to secure the war-time wages in 
our industry, but larger wages, and other 
conditions that will add greatly to our 
manufacturing cost. We cannot tell if 
sugar will come down any, but the 
chances are that it will not. Shortening 
we know is at present at a low price in 
comparison with the world’s demands. 
For instance, the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association offered this statement on 
April 11: 

“Meat prices are high, and they will 
continue high, higher, perhaps, for a long 
time to come. They must continue high, 
because Uncle Sam must feed the world. 
They must soar, because Europe, exclu- 
sive of Russia, has lost 25,000,000 of its 
43,000,000 hogs during the war.” 

These are the facts as they appear to 
me, and are all part of the basis of our 
manufacturing costs. Wheat will have to 
be placed at a mighty low level, or no 
level at all, before we can sell bread at 
pre-war prices. There is a vast differ- 
ence between our costs and the expecta- 
tions of the public, our customers. We 
must arrange our explanations, and stick 
to them. 

At a recent conference of the Millers’ 
National Federation, in Chicago, those 
present very wisely took action in regard 
to the future price of wheat. Here is a 
case where several industries have the 
same interests at stake when a decision 
is reached. It will require careful and 
watchful work on the part of all of us, 
or we may find, as Mr. Barnes wrote in 
answer to a query: “the provisions in the 
bill relating to protection of millers and 
bakers may never be used.” We are in 
the vexed position of handling that which 
is the source of trouble and, naturally, 
we have to handle our share of the worry. 

Some day, when international finance is 
re-established. and transportation is re- 
moved from government regulation, al- 
lowing ocean tonnage to go when and 
where it can find its cargoes, we shall 
find the law of supply and demand on 
the job and working again. In the mean- 
time, we work under conditions arranged 
for us. The point is, do we wish con- 
ditions imposed, or negotiated? When 
those conditions in the Lever bill are 
selected for application in handling the 
coming wheat crop, some one has to be 
on hand to do negotiating. 

The bill carries everything necessary to 
give power to the agency selected to 
handle this next crop, but in the giving 
of power, that is practically where the 
bill ends. Every contingency that may 
arise is provided for, any provision in the 
bill “may” be used, but none of them 
“must” be used. 

Our protection as an industry, and the 
millers’ protection, depend on whether 
the provisions in the Lever bill providing 


.our protection are selected for applica- 


tion. It depends altogether upon our 
ability to make sufficient impression 
through our national associations, wheth- 
er we secure a just protection such as 
implied in the pron bill, or find the 
clauses ignored. 

Neither you nor I are an industry; we 
are a part. If you or I stand alone and 
give expression to our ideas, although we 
may be right, the question arises, “What 
of your neighbor?” We and our neigh- 
bors in the same line form an industry. 
We are very little at variance in our 
views regarding the needs of our trade, 
but individually our views have small 
weight. That is why we need organiza- 
tion, a medium through which our com- 
bined voice can give expression and com- 
mand respect for our views. 

It is fine to be an optimist, but it is 
much better to make sure that your opti- 
mism is given a fair chance to bear fruit. 


Optimism is a state of mind, and some- 
times we ignore the facts until we are 
confronted with an unwelcome condition. 
We are more than liable to be confront- 


ed with many unwelcome conditions if, 


we do not now prepare to take care of 
our future. 

It is a bad time to drift. We must 
map out a course and steer by it. It is 
a wrong time to lean on our wishbones; 
it is going to take backbone to straighten 
out the wheat question, and especially our 
angle of it. : 

akers should get together and care 
for their community interests. They 
should also join their national organiza- 
tion. A little forethought now will as- 
sure a better future. Be prepared to 
tell your side of the price question when 
it reaches you, and it is surely coming. 

Be prepared to tell the United States 
Grain Corporation that our industry is 
worthy of a square deal, even as the 
farmer is. Be as cheerful as you can, 
but do not forget the future is full of 
facts, as well as cheer. You may think I 
am “off my base,” but remember I am 
the clearing-house of a good many of the 
troubles of the trade, and only hope all 
these things do not happen. You can 
help keep them from happening. 





CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Int, April 18.—It is stated 
by flour men that stocks of flour on hand 
with a majority of bakers are sufficient to 
last about 30 days. Those who pur- 
chased flour within the past week or 10 
days paid more for it than a month ago. 

There is no doubting the fact that of 
the flour used by Chicago bakers, a larger 
amount comes from Kansas than from the 
Northwest. Even bakers who, in former 
years, paid very little attention to hard 
wheat flour, have found that the present 
winter wheat crop produces an excellent 
loaf of bread and rolls. 

Most mills in the interior are not very 
keen to dispose of their products, even 
to bakers, owing to the scarcity of wheat 
and their inability to obtain more until 
the new crop moves. An average quota- 
tion for 95 per cent patents, from both 
the hard and spring wheat territories, is 
$11.40@11.65, jute, Chicago. 


BAKERS TAKE ACTION 


An _ executive meeting of the officers 
and directors of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America was held in Chicago 
Tuesday, April 15, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, for the purpose of considering the 
demands of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union. 

As a result of this conference, a reso- 
lution was passed refusing the demands 
of the bakers for higher wages and the 
abolition of nightwork. It was decided 
that the contract submitted by the bak- 
ers, which appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue, could not be signed. The resolution 
said that to grant the demands would 
result in bakery goods advancing in 
price. 

The journeymen bakers have raised a 
fund of $50,000 for propaganda work in 
their move to abolish nightwork. Their 
present contract expires April 26. 

Those present in connection with the 
meeting were Eugene Lipp, president, 
Chicago; John Hartley, corresponding 
secretary, Chicago; George Geissler, 
treasurer, Joliet; E. A. Holmes, Chicago; 
E. J. Warren, Grand Rapids, Mich; E, 
H. Hohengarten, St. Louis; C. Je Krem- 
er, Milwaukee. 

NOTES 

While a large attendance of bakers 
and members of the trade is no doubt 
expected at the Southeastern Bakers’ As- 
sociation convention to be held in New 
Orleans, April 21-24, there is as yet no 
indication of a special train being routed 
out of Chicago. 

S. W. Tredway, assistant to the presi- 


dent of the Ward Baking Co., with head- 
quarters in New York City, has been 
spending considerable time in Chicago 
and vicinity in the interests of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Tredway was formerly a 
resident of Chicago, has been engaged in 
the milling and flour business practical- 
ly his entire life, and is well qualified for 
the position he holds. 

A short time ago, a special writer on 
a leading Chicago daily paper had a 
lengthy article on the subject of night- 
work in bakeries. The writer is also a 
prominent Chicago physician. Consider- 
able stress was laid on the fact that the 
journeymen bakers should be permitted 
to work daytimes and not lose their rest 
at night. The owners of bakeries claim 
that they fail to understand wherein the 
baking industry is not as important as 
are daily papers that are printed at 
night and distributed early in the morn- 
ing. 

The baking industry was one of the 
principal topics of conversation by the 
citizens of Springfield, Ill, two weeks 
ago, when it was announced that the 
Schulze Bread Co., owned by the Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago, had purchased the 
Connelly Baking Co., one of the oldest 
baking organizations in central Illinois. 
At that time, the Federal System of Bak- 
eries opened a new establishment in 
Springfield and about the same time, a 
competitor of the Federal System, the 
Barker Oven Co., opened up its new bak- 
ery. As a result, competition has been 
very keen. C. H. Cuatren. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiILavetPuiA, Pa., April 15.—During 
the Passover holidays the Hebrews are 
buying no bread that is leavened, hence 
the outlet for ordinary rye and wheat 
bread is below the average volume. Prior 
to these holidays, Jewish bakers always 
aim to exhaust their stocks entirely and 
start with clean cellars at this time, and 
this has caused a quiet flour market dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 

About three weeks ago, the Barker Sys- 
tem opened a bakery here. It turns out 
an excellent loaf of bread weighing 23 oz, 
for which it eharges 15c. The bakery is 
small, but being located on a prominent 
corner, has caught the popular fancy, so 
that it is unable to meet the demand for 
its output. 

Retail prices in general are unchanged, 
remaining at 8@10c for a 16-oz loaf, the 
former being the price of the cash-and- 
carry stores, 

NOTES 

Paul A. Perry, flour broker, is visiting 
bakers throughout Pennsylvania. 

Fire damaged the bakery of Lipkin 
Bros., 707 North American Street, re- 
cently, and a large quantity of flour and 
sugar was destroyed. 

Among recent charters is that of the 
Sanitary Bakeries Co., with $150,000 
capital. The incorporators were M. L. 
Hortz, S. L. Mackey and M. C. Kelley. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





‘Consumers Want High-Grade Goods 


The manager of one of the large north- 
western biscuit companies writes: “The 
demand for biscuits was good all winter, 
and is still very satisfactory. Produc- 
tion and sales show a large increase over 
a year ago. While prices on our prod- 
ucts are considerably higher than two or 
three years ago, the demand for and con- 
sumption of high-grade goods is more 
pronounced than ever. There is so little 
demand for the lower grades that we 
have practically discontinued their man- 
ufacture. 

“It is hardly possible for us to antici- 
pate lower prices on our product. From 
present indications, flour will remain high 


at least this year, and all other principal . 


ingredients used in the manufacture of 
our goods, such as lard, butter and eggs, 
are also bound to be extremely high. We 
look for some of them to go even higher.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHAT THE BAKERS’ UNION WANTS 





Apprentices Limited to Two in Each Shop—Eight-Hour Day, Six Days a 
Week and No Nightwork—Higher Wages and Double Time for 
Overtime, Which is Restricted to Two Hours Each Week 


Following is a copy of the contract 
which the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, Local No. 
2, of Chicago, has presented to the master 
bakers of Chicago. The paragraph num- 
bers represent articles: 

1. To employ only such bakers and 
apprentices as are in good standing in 
the above-mentioned union, and to se- 
cure their employment only through the 
employment office of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Union No. 2. 

2. In case the local is not in a posi- 
tion to furnish required help as appren- 
tices, the employer is entitled to employ 
such help as required, but same must join 
the local within four weeks. 

3. Not to board or room any journey- 
man bakers and apprentices. 

4. Not to require them to unload flour 
or perform any other manual work’ not 
pertaining to that of a journeyman bak- 
er. 

5. (a) Two apprentices shall be al- 
lowed to work in each establishment, one 
in the cake department and one in the 
bread department; in establishments, 
however, where molding, scaling or 
rounding-up machines are operated, only 
one apprentice shall be permitted; (b) 
not to start any one as apprentice over 
the age of 18 years. 

6. (a) To work only six days a week, 
eight hours or less to constitute a day’s 
work except in bakeries where scaling, 
molding or rounding-up machines aré op- 
erated; in such bakeries eight hours or 
less, including one-half hour for lunch, 
shall constitute a day’s work; (b) over- 
speeding, or exceeding the nominal speed 
of the workers is not permitted, and to 
allow all second hands in machine shops 
to change off when demanded every four 
hours; (c) apprentices are not allowed 
to work longer than a journeyman. 

7. (a) No work shall be performed 
between the hours of 11 o’clock p.m. and 
5 o’clock a.m. except such work as pro- 
vided for in section (b) of this article; 
(b) spongers shall be permitted to work 
between the hours stipulated in section 
(a) of this article, the daily working 
time for such sponger not to exceed sev- 
en hours, including one-half hour for 
lunch. 

8. (a) The minimum rate of wages 
shall be as follows: for foremen, regular 
spongers and oven hands, $33 per week; 
for second hands, $31 per week; (b) sub- 
stitutes shall receive $5.50 per day; fore- 
men, spongers and oven hands, $6.50 per 


day. 

9. (a) To work overtime only when 
unavoidable, such overtime to be paid at 
the rate of double the regular time for 
steady men or jobbers; apprentices shall 
receive 60c per hour for overtime; (b) 
no journeyman or apprentice is allowed 
to work more than two hours overtime in 
any one week, excepting substitutes can- 
not be gotten from the office; in that case 
overtime is to be regulated according to 
rotation. 

10. (a) Each loaf of bread to be pro- 
vided with a union label, to be furnished 
for 10¢ per M, at the office of the above- 
mentioned union); (b) in case this con- 
tract is violated, said labels must be re- 
turned upon demand of the union, for 
which money will be refunded in value 
thereof. 

11. The shop delegate or union fore- 
man shall have custody ofthe labels, 
and account for them to Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Union No. 2. 

12, (a) Bakery workers who are share- 
holders in a bakery concern may work in 
the bakery wer when they retain their 
union membership and when such work 
is secured as provided for in ——_ 
No. 1; (b) in existing bakeries, addi- 
tional partners who desire to perform 
journeymen’s work must comply with the 
same rules which govern empioyees as 
provided for in oy aph No. 1; (c) 
every employer s ye the right to 
have a superintending foreman at all 
times when work is being done, such fore- 
man to do no journeyman baker’s work, 
and not to be a member of the union. 

18. The shop must be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 


14, Work of all character and nature 
in the production and finishing of bakery 
— must be performed by union men 
only. 
15. To allow representatives of the 
union admission to the shop at all hours. 

16. To allow every journeyman to lay 
off two weeks, within the life of this con- 
tract, and not discriminate against him 
if a jobber is sent in his place by the 
union, which jobber must be accepted by 
the employer. 

17, (a) For work performed on July 
4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year’s, time and one-half has 
to be paid; in case men are laid off on 
these days, tlis must be done in rota- 
tion; (b) however, no worker is permit- 
ted to begin working more than once 
within 12 hours. 

18. All journeymen bakers must have 
their weekly day off on Saturday or Sun- 
day. 

19. Every journeyman baker must be 
furnished with a suitable sanitary clothes 
closet for keeping his clothes, to be not 
smaller than one foot square and five 
feet high, which is to be provided with 
a lock. 

20. (a) No journeyman shall be arbi- 
trarily withdrawn by the union or dis- 
charged by the employer without first 
preferring charges against said employee 
to a committee composed of three mem- 
bers of the Bakers’ Union and, three 
members of the Bakers’ Club of Chicago; 
(b) if lack of work should necessitate 
laying off, men may be laid off from two 
days to two weeks. 

21. (a) Employees should receive their 
weekly pay at the close of each week; 
(b) the hour of starting work for any 
employee shall not be changed in the 
course of any one week. 

P. S. To sign three copies of this con- 
tract. One to be kept by the proprietor, 
one by the union, and one to be conspicu- 
ously posted in the shop, and shall be 
binding from the 26th day of April, 1919, 
to May 1, 1920, at 4 o’clock p.m, 





Office Rules 

A. All members must report for work 
in clean working clothes. 

B. For each shop shall be issued as 
many labels at a time as are consumed 
by the same in 14 days. 

C. The union office will be open daily 
(except Saturday) from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Labels, however, must be secured before 
5 o'clock p.m. 

D. Requests for steady hands on bread 
and apprentices must be made between 
the hours of 10 and 12 a.m. each day, and 
for hands on cakes between the hours of 
1 and 2 p.m. each day, and for substi- 
tutes during all hours of the day. 

E. Complaints against substitutes may 
be reported to the office manager. 

F. Jobbers being sent for a whole 
week to a steady job must work for the 
wages of the member in question. 

1, (a) Apprenticeship shall be two 
years. At the completion of this two- 
year term the apprentice may become a 
journeyman by passing the board of ex- 
aminers’ examination for journeyman; 
(b) he must prove that he has served 
full two years as an apprentice. 

2. The employer must send his ap- 
prentice to a baker’s school for at least 
four hours once a week, without loss of 
salary. It is left to the employer to 
choose the most desirable time for send- 
ing his apprentices to school. 

3. Apprentices will be provided by 
the school each month with report and 
attendance cards. These cards should be 
submitted to employers or journeymen in 
place of employment. These cards, when 
signed, must be returned to the school. 

4. Apprentices who have been absent 
from school cannot re-enter without a 
card of admission signed by employer 
and secretary of the auxiliary union. 


Retailers Refuse Union Demands 

The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, in executive session at Chi % 
April 16, passed the following vane 


Whereas, The contract submitted by 


rs to be 


the Chicago bakers’ union ap 
unfair in 


unanswerable, impractical an 
many respects; and 

hereas, It will be impossible for re- 
tail bakers to so arrange the work in 
their respective shops that it can be done 
within the hours specified; and 

Whereas, It is unfortunate and deplor- 
able that at this time of uncertainty and 
unrest the regular course of business be- 
tween retail bakers and the consumers is 
disturbed; and 

Whereas, The compliance with the de- 
mands of the unions would appreciably 
advance the price of bakery goods and 
increase the high cost of living; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the executive com- 
mittee of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, hereby do offer our moral 
and actual support to the retail bakers of 
Chicago to the end that the best interests 
of the bakers and the people of Chicago 
be conserved. 

Submitted by C. J. Kremer, Milwau- 
Ree; moved by E. Hohengarten, St. 
Louis; seconded by E. J. Warren, Grand 
Rapids. Carried unanimously. 


Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Win War”; No. 113,799. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 

“Oriental”; No. 113,706. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cakes. 

“Mikko”; No. 113,707. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cakes. 

“Federal”; No. 114,055. Owner, Fed- 
eral System of Baking Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Used on bread. 

“Liberty”; No. 108,672. Owner, James 
R. McCleskey, St. Louis, Mo. Used on 
a confection in the nature of a cake. 

“Honey-Dew”; No. 111,632. Owner, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
cakes. 

“Puritan”; No. 113,035. Owner, Rav- 
arino & Freschi Importing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Used on spaghetti, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, wide noodles, and egg noodles. 

“Old Mammy’s”; figure of Negro wom- 
an holding a loaf of bread; No. 102,373. 
Owner, Peter M. Dorsch, Washington, 
D. C. Used on bread, rolls and cakes. 

“Venetian”; No. 113,710. Owner, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
cakes, 








Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Texas Master Bakers’ Association, at 
San Antonio, April 29-May 1. 

Arkansas Bakers’ Association, at Fort 
Smith, May 6-8. 

Oklahoma bakers, in conjunction with 
Arkansas Bakers’ Association, at Fort 
Smith, May 6-8. 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, at Peoria, May 27-29. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
June 2-3. 

Trans-Mississippi Association, at St. 
Louis, June 3-5. 

Pennsylvania State 
Lancaster, June 9-11. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15- 
17 


Association, at 


Florida Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Tampa, Sept. 8. 





Milwaukee Master Bakers 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Associaation 
was presided over by President Joseph 
Poehlman and about 50 per cent of the 
125 members were present. After one 
new. member had been admitted, an in- 
teresting discussion took place on the 
baking industry in Milwaukee. 

The organization is considering the 
launching of an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. President Poehlman thought the 
plan feasible, and said it would help the 
bakers to introduce their products in 
their immediate neighborhood, which 
would ultimately increase sales. A baker 
present from Bay View said he tried the 
plan and it worked successfully. 

C. J. Kremer, who represented Wiscon- 
sin on the board of directors of the Na- 
tional association, suggested that the best 
thing some of the ers could do was to 
visit shops that gave them keen competi- 
tion, and get pointers to improve their 
own business. : 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16—Numerous 
fair-sized lots of both hard and _ soft 
wheat flour were booked to the bakery 
trade during the past morith, but during 
the last two weeks trading was quiet, as 
practically all the larger bakers, and 
many of the smaller ones, have their re- 
quirements booked until June, and some 
until July 1. ; é 

Values during the month varied con- 
siderably. Advanced prices were asked 
for spring wheat flour the last two weeks, 
while Kansas showed a decline. The per- 
centage of spring wheat flour used by 
bakers was greater than for some time. 
Quotations on both grades varied little 
the last 10 days, and bakers preferred 
spring wheat flour when the premium was 
not too high. 

With practically all stocks of 100 per 
cent flour disposed of, the quality of 
bakers’ bread has greatly improved. This, 
together - with unusually mild weather, 
has induced the housewife to rely upon 
the baker for her requirements. Conse- 
quently, a marked improvement was not- 
ed in the consumption of bakers’ bread, 
as well as all fancy goods. 

Although there is a wide range in 
prices and weights of loaves of bread 
manufactured, most bakers are still turn- 
ing out a fair-sized loaf of excellent 
quality at 10c, which remains the popular 
size. A larger loaf at lic is now | acoed 
offered, while some groceries, operating 
a chain of stores, are selling a smaller 
loaf of inferior quality at 5c. 

Rye flour was in fair demand, especial- 
ly the higher grades. Prices advanced 
considerably on all grades, and a fair 
amount of business was booked. 


THE QUESTION OF NIGHTWORK 


Meetings were held in St. Louis dur- 
ing the past month by the Master Bakers’ 
Association, and also the bakers’ union, 
to discuss the abolition of nightwork in 
bakeries. The question was put up to the 
local bakers by the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, whose officers are urging that 
formal demand for discontinuance of 
work between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. be made 
when wage scales for the year are pre- . 
sented to employers on May 1. 

The contract between the master bak- 
ers and the union in St. Louis does not 
expire until April 30, 1920, but the union 
men hope the bakers will see their way 
clear to meet the issue. 


NOTES 

H. W. Sterling, accompanied by his 
wife, spent a’ week in St. Louis, visiting 
the main office of the American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co., of which he is the Pacific 
Coast representative. 

F. H. Hohengarten, manager White 
Cross bakery, Washington, D. C., and 
president of the Trans-Mississippi Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, spent a week in 
St. Louis, visiting friends and relatives. 


Perer Derwien. 





Canadian Bakery Notes 

The public health authorities of Ed- 
monton, Alta. are discussing with the 
city bakers a proposal to have paper 
bands put round the bread delivered in 
that city. These would take the place of 
complete wrapping, and would more 
economical, 

The three beet root sugar factories at 
Kitchener, Chatham and Waterloo, Ont., 
are said to have produced 50,000,000 lbs 
of sugar last year. The beets from which 
this quantity was extracted were grown 
in Kent, Essex, Lampton and Waterloo 
counties, and it is stated that the re- 
turns to farmers who grew the beets were 
extremely profitable. 

The standard retail price of bread in 
Toronto is now 10c per 24-0z loaf. The 
price war between some of the big bak- 
ers is completely over, and no one is dis- 
posed to renew it. During the trouble 
bread went as low as 614¢ per loaf, and 
a great deal was sold as low as 8c. Of 
course the bakers lost money at these 
prices, and it is believed that some of 
them are losing money at the present 10c 
price, as the official figures of bread cost 
LS ana show it to be 10.le per 24-02 
joaf, 

In the year 1918. Canada imported 
sugar and molasses to the value of over 


$35,000,000, as $39,000,000 in pre- 
vious year and $32,000,000 in 1916. 
A. H. Barey. 
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ADDRESSES AT NEW ORLEANS 





Reports of Officers and Discussions of Many Topics of General Trade In- 
terest—Summary of Addresses and Papers 


The Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry is holding a notable 
convention at New Orleans this week 
(April 21-24). A_ tele raphic summary 
of Monday’s and Tuesday’s proceedings 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Among the addresses delivered at the 
convention were the following, here pub- 
lished in summary form: 


The President’s Address 

Following reports of the various com- 
mittees at the forenoon session Tuesday, 
April 22, President J. A. Winkelman, of 
Memphis, Tenn., read his annual report. 
He congratulated the association on its 
wonderful growth, on the work it has 
accomplished during the year, and par- 
ticularly on its wisdom in employing a 
paid secretary. He then told of the part 
various members of the organization had 
played during the period the Food Ad- 
ministration had jurisdiction over the 
trade. In part he said: 

WHAT SOUTHERNERS HAVE DONE 

“Our vice-president, L. E. Rogers, was 
active in the organization of North Caro- 
lina and Florida. He was also the right- 
hand man of the Georgia state food ad- 
ministration. 

“Gordon Smith was a powerful factor 
in the organization of Alabama. Leo, C. 
Koestler proved to be the right man in 
the right place when the state of Missis- 
sippi required assistance in handling the 
baking end of the Food Administration, 
and when later the bakers organized as 
a state unit. 

“John Seybold, one of the most faith- 
ful members of this and the national 
organization, is at last happy in seeing 
his own state of Florida organized, and 
he has been properly honored by being 
made the president of the state associa- 
tion. 

“A. H. Vories was continuously at the 
elbow of the Louisiana state food ad- 
ministration, assisting in the solution of 
many of the problems that presented 
themselves. A. Geilfuss contributed ma- 
terial assistance in directing the North 
Carolina organization. John Kern was a 
tremendous help in making the record 
in Tennessee, of which several of us are 
very proud. Samuel McDonald, who 
knows no fear, crossed the river and 
helped in the organization of Arkansas. 

“The Southeastern’s contribution has 
not stopped with the several states. I 
am sure we are all mighty proud that 
Gordon Smith has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the reorganized national associa- 
tion. You will not be surprised when I 
tell you that his voice is heard with re- 
spect wherever the big men of the in- 
dustry are gathered together in confer- 
ence. 

“That in time he will be elevated to the 
presidency, it takes no prophet to pre- 
dict. He will be a logical successor to 
the first president the Southeastern gave 
the National, our friend and neighbor, 
Samuel McDonald, and to Henry Stude, 
of Texas, who ought to belong to us al- 
ready, and whose organization I hope 
will be affiliated with us in the near fu- 
ture. 

“During the year, the industry has 
been enriched by another organization, 
that of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, the president of which, Mr. 
Lipp, we are glad to have with us at this 
time. Between the two national organi- 
zations it would seem that the baking in- 
dustry should be properly represented 
before the nation. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

“Since our last annual meeting the 
bakers of the nation have been invited to 
participate in the big vision—to embark 
upon a scheme which, to my mind, holds 
greater promise for the future than any 
single proposition put before the bakers 
of this country in the last century. The 
South, I am happy to say, has done pro- 
portionately as well as other sections .of 
the country in support of the proposed 
American Institute of Baking. 

“Under happier circumstances this in- 
stitute already would have become an 
accomplished fact. The progress made, 
and men at the head, however, are 


ample warrant for the statement that no 
stone will be left unturned, no effort 
avoided, which will lead to the final 
accomplishment of the complete pro- 
gramme. I venture this prediction, that 
at the next annual meeting of the South- 
eastern we shall welcome to our pro- 
gramme some _ representative of the 
American Institute of Baking, some one 
who will speak to us of definite accom- 
plishments and wider views of things 
beyond. 

“All of these things crowded into a 
single year are ample warrant for pride 
and happiness. It might be best to stop 
right here. However, one cannot repre- 
sent a big organization such as this for 
a period of 12 months, sit with the lead- 
ers of the industry and counsel with 
them, be a part of the state food admin- 
istration of one of our big common- 
wealths, as I was privileged to be, with- 
out catching a greater vision of the pos- 
sibilities which we have not yet enjoyed, 
without becoming aware of certain defi- 
nite pitfalls which threaten our path, 
without having the presence of certain 
evils so impressed on one that he becomes 
anxious to see the industry rid of them.” 


Our Future Loaf 

Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., to whom was assigned the sub- 
ject, “Our Future Loaf,” spoke in part 
as follows: 

“What should be the standard of our fu- 
ture loaf? The answer is ‘A loaf of bread 
made of a young and cool dough pro- 
ducing the acme of eating quality.’ Bak- 
ers all know that a young dough pro- 
duces the best eating piece of bread, and 
a moment’s thought convinces that the 
home baker as a rule gets her results 
this way; and while she may make a 
richer dough, the baker is in a position 
to give her exactly what she wants if he 
pursues a similar method. 

“Up to now, bakers generally, in talk- 
ing of the quality of their bread call at- 
tention to the bloom, color, texture and 
flavor. That is all right as far as it 
goes. A baker may turn out an appetiz- 
ing looking loaf, and if free from sub- 
stitutes, quite likely as nourishing as the 
home-baked loaf. But bakers are not 
selling pictures, they are selling food, 
and I believe that the statement is cor- 
rect, that the baker, and only the baker, 
criticizes bread for particular bloom and 
color, or the particular grain itself. 

“Those who consume bread pay par- 
ticular attention to the taste of the 
bread, and the taste they want is bread 
taste, or bread flavor. 

“In this connection it might be inter- 
esting to note, in view of the tendency 
to find substitutes for all ingredients, 
but more particularly for yeast, that the 
woman who bakes at home ordinarily 
uses comparatively at least twice as much 
compressed yeast in her bread as the 
baker uses, and while she may not pro- 
duce a loaf of as white a color, fine bloom 
and texture as the commercial baker, she 
produces one of the flavor and eating 
quality that her consumer, her family, 
likes. 

“A formula such as used by the home 
baker would figure up approximately as 
follows: 200 lbs flour, 120 lbs water, 4 
lbs compressed yeast, 4 lbs salt, 8 Ibs 
sugar, 8 lbs shortening. 

“Discussing her individual ingredients, 
we find a goodly amount of salt, coupled 
with an increase in fat and yeast. The 
increased amount of yeast helps her’ to 
get a loaf of suitable expansion from a 
young dough, and the young dough itself 
is responsible for the eating quality and 
flavor she prefers. A commercial for- 
mula to compete with her would be about 
as follows: 

“No. 1: 200 lbs flour, 120 Ibs water, 4 
Ibs salt, 7 lbs sugar, 6 lbs-fat, 31% to 4 
Ibs yeast. 

“No. 2: 200 lbs flour, 120 lbs water, 4 
Ibs salt, 6 Ibs malt extract, 4 lbs fat, 314, 
to 4 lbs yeast. 

“No. 3: 200 Ibs flour, 122 Ibs water, 314 
Ibs salt, 8 lbs condensed milk, 3 lbs sugar 
or malt extract, 4 Ibs fat, 31% to 4 lbs 
yeast. 

“No. 4: 200 Ibs flour, 124 lbs water, 3 


Ibs salt, 12 lbs condensed milk, 2 lbs 
sugar, 3 lbs fat, 314 to 4 Ibs yeast. 

“Such a dough should be set cool, 78 
to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and allowed to 
rise until it is double its original size, 
which will require about two hours. Then 
turn your dough thoroughly, let rise one- 
half hour more, give second turn, and in 
another half hour, or three hours in all, it 
is ready for the divider. (For handwork, 
2, hours are sufficient.) 

“Past practice has been to add a mod- 
erate amount of winter wheat flour of 
the soft variety to this class of home- 
made bread. I have reference to such 
as soft red Michigan winter wheat flour, 
and owing to the high cost of fats it 
may be advisable to use 15 to 20 per cent 
thereof for making a strictly homemade 
loaf, especially where hard water condi- 
tions are the lot of the baker. 

“From the point of yield for the com- 
mercial baker it is preferable to use more 
fat in preference to the soft winter 
wheat flour. The soft winter wheat flour 


tends to better flavor precisely as does , 


the increased amount of fat, and also 
makes the shorter eating piece of bread 
which otherwise is produced by increased 
amounts of fat in the dough. 

“The modern baker with his gluten agi- 
tators, in the process of mixing by pro- 
longing the time thereof, can overcome 
this handicap perceptibly. 

“Therefore any method which short- 
ens the fermentative period, producing 
a young dough of sufficient spring, makes 
the loaf that will find favor most readi- 
ly, and the dough used must be of a cer- 
tain richness to assure a loaf of suitable 
taste.” 


Government Regulations Beneficial 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., read 
an interesting paper on the benefits ac- 
cruing from government regulations, not 
only to the industry as a whole, but to 
the individual baker, and to the house- 
wife also. He said: 

We went into the war because we were 
driven into it. We accepted government 
regulation because it was forced upon 
us. We abided by the rulings of the 
Food Administration because food was 
one of the big problems the United States 
had to solve in order to win the war. 
Wheat had to be saved, and the baker 
was called upon to play his réle in saving 
wheat. 

The baking industry, like most other 
lines of business, was not prepared to 
meet the unusual situation. Our oppor- 
tunity had come and the time had ar- 
rived to place the baking business on the 
map of business industries. We woke 
up, got together, and started in to do 
things along constructive lines. It was 
not a case of every man for himself, but 
every one for the industry, and the in- 
dustry to help win the war. 

The result was that the war did for us, 
as an industry, more than we ever ex- 
pected. The war showed us, like the 
United States was shown, just how un- 
prepared and weak we were. It opened 
the way for us to become an industry on 
a par with any line of business in the 
world. It made us see great possibilities. 
It proved to us that by co-operating, 
working together in harmony, and all 
“doing our bit” we could accomplish 
things worth while. 

Today the baking industry is not looked 
upon as a one-man corner bakeshop 
proposition, but an industry of vast im- 
portance, with up-to-date, efficient meth- 
ods, serving every community. We stand 
higher and bigger in the eyes of the pub- 
lic than ever before. We have become, 
in their estimation, a large and neces- 
sary factor in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the big daily necessity— 
bread. 

The war awakened us to the fact that 
our business today could not be run like 
the business of years ago. Science, edu- 
cation, and organization were to replace 
the slipshod methods of former times. 
As an industry, we had to reconstruct 
our methods more along technical lines, 
The individual baker who was inexperi- 
enced along such lines had to call on the 
industry for assistance. 

The industry itself, in order to save 
the day, had to bring out its scientists 
who were technically trained. The re- 
sult was that the industry had to build 
itself up along constructive, scientific 
lines, which was as essential to our line 
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of business as technical engineers were 
necessary to the army. technical 
men in our indsutry did for us what the 
technical and scientific men of the coun- 
try did for the United States in order 
to win the war. Today the baking in- 
dustry is better off than ever before. 


The Flour of the Future 

In discussing the flour of the future, 
M. A. Gray, of Minneapolis, chemist for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., told of 
the difficulties the millers of the country 
experienced in following the rulings of 
the Food Administration. The increased 
extraction established was _ responsible, 
Mr. Gray said, for more of the bakers’ 
troubles than even the increase from 20 
to 25 per cent in the use of substitutes. 

On account of scarcity, many millers 
were forced to draw their wheat supplies 
from distant localities, and being unac- 
quainted with these wheats, they were 
unable to furnish their baker customers 
with flours such as they had been ac- 
customed to. This was a constant source 
of trouble. 

Mr. Gray complimented the bakers on 
the splendid co-operation they gave the 
Food Administration last year, and 
showed how, in the end, the trouble they 
had to go to in experimenting with sub- 
stitutes, ete., was merely a blessing in 
disguise. He added: 

The millers have participated in the 
difficulties of the bakers during the past 
year, and have kept pace with their ad- 
vancement in the direction of a better 
knowledge of flour and _ bread-baking. 
Their aim is not to make a flour that will 
conform to some past standard or pet 
idea of their own, but one that meets the 
ideas of the baker, subject, of course, 
to the limitation of the raw material. 
This plan is not new, in fact this policy 
has been followed by the best mills for 
years, but it is now being developed to 
meet a new condition. 

The purchase, selection, and proper 
classification of wheat is given more at- 
tention than ever before, and depart- 
ments in charge are being enlarged and 
organized so as to obtain an intimate 
knowledge of the volume and character 
of wheat in the different sections tribu- 
tary to the point at which the mill may 
be located, 

It is a well-known fact that no wheat- 
producing section of the country can al- 
ways be relied upon for either quality or 
yield per acre, as this is constantly vary- 
ing, so that each year presents a new 
problem to the miller in maintaining uni- 
formity, which must be regarded just as 
important as quality. 

Millers are preparing to give special 
service, and are ready to co-operate with 
the baker in every possible way for the 
betterment of the industry, which must 
ultimately work out to their mutual ad- 
vantage. They are always ready to dis- 
cuss his problems, and will give him the 
advantage of their knowledge of flour 
and what it can be made to produce. 
They should, in many cases, be able to 
give valuable suggestions as to the type 
best suited to his requirements, and then 
use every effort to supply him with what 
he needs. 


How to Attract Soldier Bakers 

One of the most interesting papers 
read at the convention was that pre- 
pared by Samuel F. McDonald, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on, “How to Attract Sol- 
dier Bakers to Our Employ.” Mr. Mc- 
Donald explained that before writing his 
address he took the matter up with the 
Secretary of Labor, at Washington, and 
asked him what machinery there was for 
getting in touch with retiring army bak- 
ers. He received in reply a list of all 
the United States employment service 
federal directors, and suggestions as to 
how to keep the latter informed of va- 
cancies in bakeries. 

Mr. McDonald also write to Major 
Paul J. Stern, of Milwaukee, asking him 
if he thought army trained bakers would 
fit in well in commercial shops, and for 
any suggestions he could give him. In 
reply Major Stern told of the thorough 
training given army bakers in canton- 
ments, which fitted them for work in any 
shop. He explained that army bakers 
were taught where different kinds of 
wheat are grown, the various component 
parts of wheat, how flour is made, fer- 
mentation, mixing, molding, baking, and 
the firing of ovens. In Xtajor itern’s 
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opinion, bakeshop proprietors would be 
very well pleased with the class of bak- 
ers the army has turned out. 

Mr. McDonald then told of the work 
done by a special committee, appointed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to obtain employment for 
returned soldiers and sailors. He sug- 
gested that master bakers, when in need 
of help, get in touch with their state fed- 
eral director of labor, giving full infor- 
mation as to the class of labor wanted, 
skill required, hours of work, rate of 
pay, etc. The federal director, in turn, 
will distribute this information to his 
various agencies. 

In summing up, Mr. McDonald said: 
“T would especially suggest that bakers 
keep in close touch with their employees, 
and stretch a point to provide a satisfac- 
tory place for returning soldier bakers. 
It becomes more apparent every day that 
increased facilities for acquiring tech- 
nical knowledge for practical bakers are 
urgently needed and would be especially 
valuable at this time but, such as they 
are, help those of your men who have an 
ambition in this direction to get the op- 
portunity they desire. 

“T feel that it is going to be necessary 
to make bakery work more pleasant in 
every way in order to attract and hold 
the class of employees we desire and 
should have, and society must pay us 
such a price for our wares as will permit 
of this. 

“The soldier baker we must take care 
of, and remember that his life has been 
different from that in the commercial 
bakery. He has been out of touch with 
commercial life, and we must be patient 
until he wears off the awkwardness due 
to different conditions. He looked good 
to us when he marched away, this Ameri- 
can sure-enough doughboy, and we must 
not forget him. He did his work for 
small pay, under strenuous conditions, 
and we must show our appreciation.” 


What the War Taught the Cake Baker 

John P. Kern, of the Peter Kern Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., was assigned the sub- 
ject, “What the War Taught the Cake 
Baker.” The war, he said, showed the 
bakers that closer co-operation among 
themselves was essential. 

It taught them that, in figuring the 
cost of production, not only was the raw 
material to be taken into consideration, 
but also overhead expense, shrinkage, re- 
pairs and unavoidable losses, besides 
their own time and experience. It taught 
them to eliminate former abuses, such as 
careless credits and slow collections. It 
taught them to eliminate delivery on 5 
and 10c purchases. It taught them how 
to make the best use of available substi- 
tutes, and to study the use of every in- 
gredient that went into the composition 
of cake or any other bakery product. 

By experimenting and studying they 
found out what was the cause of improve- 
ment or failure, and how to remedy the 
trouble, but, above all, Mr. Kern said, 
the war had taught the housewife to pay 
a good price for quality goods, and she 
is now willing to make her purchases at 
the bakeshop that produces quality 
goods. 

He summed up by saying that the ex- 
perience of the past 18 months has put 
pluck and . self-confidence, as well as 
moral backbone, into the bakers of 
America, and with these qualities the 
future should look very bright. 


America and World’s Wheat Market 

C. F. Yager, of Chicago, spoke on 
America’s relation to the world’s wheat 
market. He said that bakers generally 
expected a big drop in flour prices after 
the armistice was signed but, instead, 
prices have advanced $1.50@2 bbl, show- 
ing they had failed to take into consid- 
eration America’s relation to the world’s 
flour market. 

All of continental Europe, with its 
hundreds of millions of people, was cry- 
ing for bread, and yet the people here 
forgot and saw only the big crop in the 
United States and probable big decline 
in prices. Mr. Yager also told of tlie 


part that transportation plays as a price 
factor, saying: 

“In Russia, the world’s second largest 
surplus wheat producer, what would we 
expect to find after four years’ war? 

“We have official certainty that the 
Germans could not find food in Rus- 








sia’s granary, the Ukraine. We read that 
bread in Petrograd is at prices which 
were never dreamed of there. Russia is 
not a manufacturing country, and is now 
reduced to the rudest harvest implements. 
With such scarcity of food, what use will 
be made of seed wheat? Will Russia 
seek, and will she receive, cargoes of this 
big crop which the United States is pro- 
ducing? 

“The Balkans will fail to deliver their 
normal supplies to importing Europe. 
How can France bread its inllliona, like- 
wise Italy? Three great systems of stor- 
age warehouses are being developed by 
the allies to distribute food, principal of 
which is breadstuffs. Germany says: 
‘Give us food, and we will give you 
ships.’ When these ships begin to load, 
what will be the result. Scandinavia and 
neutral Europe have been refused wheat 
and wheat products. What will they do 
when the embargo is lifted? 

“This is the picture which we turned 
toward the wall, and instead we let our 
imagination run riot over our own big 
wheat prospect. If we want to know 
something about 1919 prices we must 
take into full consideration America’s 
relation to the world’s flour market. We 
must look at Australia, India, and Ar- 
gentina. Australia has a small crop 
prospect, and its reserves are in part 
going to India, where famine prevails. 
Argentina will compete, but we must 
watch the situation there, both produc- 
tion and the facilities to transport, if 
we are to inform ourselves on price 
trend.” 


Difference in Manufacturing Costs 

John C. McAlpine, accountant and 
auditor, of Philadelphia, who has made 
a specialty of bakery cost accounting, 
and who has frequently been heard at 
various bakers’ meetings, spoke on the 
subject, “Difference in Manufacturing 
Costs.” He said: 

“Never before in the life of manufac- 
turing has so much thought been given 
to cost as in the last two years. Mana- 
gers, superintendents and owners have 
been forced to practice the greatest 
economies, cut more corners and reduce 
overhead expenses to a degree unheard of 
before the war period. 

“More good money has been wasted by 
the baking industry in advertising, and 
worthless junk called publicity matter, 
in the last 10 years in this country than 
would feed the starving Belgians for a 
whole year. 

“The baking industry at present re- 
duces itself to this problem: make the 
best loaf possible, run your plant to its 
capacity, and do syndicate advertising. 
Advertising must be done systematically 
to produce the results and get the busi- 
ness quickly. Employ the fellow who 
knows, even though it costs more. The 
final returns will be more gratifying. You 
would open your eyes after a close study 
of the operating costs of a bakery be- 
fore and after a proper campaign of 
syndicate advertising. 

“My experience has been, in managing 
the cost department of many bakeries, 
that the baker who makes the best loaf 
runs his plant to its capacity, has the 
greatest number of satisfied customers 
and the greatest results reflected in his 
profit account.” 


The Housewife’s Requirements 

Mrs. J. R. Wood, of Oblong, IIL, spoke 
on the subject, “Finding and Meeting 
the Housewife’s Requirements.” She 
said in part: “Nearly every housekeeper, 
if left to consider herself only, would 
gladly buy her products rather than 
manufacture them herself, but the of- 
fice of housewife carries grave responsi- 
bilities. She has the health and welfare 
of her family to consider, also their 
wishes, and the ever-perplexing question 
of cost. She cannot think only of the 
time saved in buying, but must know 
whether the product she buys is as clean, 
nutritious, good, and cheap as she can 
make herself. I wish to discuss each of 
these separately for a moment. 

“First, cleanliness of bakery product. 
I would have each of you visualize your 
own shop. Is it all you would have it 
to be? Would you be willing to take 
housewives through at any time? If not, 
then that is your first requirement, and 
you should meet it bravely. 

“JT have found that a good way to let 
the housewife know that you are clean 
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is to invite her to visit your shop, not on 
special occasions, but just any old time. 
The housewife is generous. She will 
make allowance for the litter and mess 
of working. That is what we women call 
clean dirt. 

“I have taken a crowd through just 
after a heavy day’s work, and before 
cleaning up, and had the best of them 
exclaim as to the cleanliness, and I will 
tell you the secret of it. We keep a 
bucket of white paint handy, and use it 
generously. Also a case of lye. Greasy, 
dough-daubed machinery cannot look 
clean, but a quick wash with lye and hot 
water and a fresh coat of white paint 
transforms it into a model of cleanli- 
ness. 

“Second, I have specified nutritious. 
I am afraid some bakers don’t try to im- 
press upon the housewife that his prod- 
ucts are pure and wholesome. They seem 
to be afraid the housewife will copy their 
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goods if they let her know what is in 
them. Such a secretive method is sure 
to leave a wrong impression. 

“I never miss an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to my customers that our goods 
are made from pure and wholesome in- 
gredients, and during the age of substi- 
tutes I helped the housewives all I could 
by telling them what we used and how 
we used it. That they were not able to 
get as good results as we was then their 
own fault, and resulted in more trade for 
us. 

“Next we come to the question of 
‘good.’ Many things can be nutritious, 
and still not be good. In order to meet 
the approval of the housewife, and her 
family, bread must taste good. I know 
bakers are really giving more attention 
in the last few years to the flavor. 

“The public used to demand a large, 
puffy loaf, and the baker tried to pro- 
duce it, and as a result could not get 
the flavor, or taste as the housewife calls 
it. She and her family now demand that 
it be not only white and light, but that 
it also possess a delicious nutty flavor. 

“Lastly, the cost. Some will argue 
that the housewife doesn’t count the cost. 
Perhaps a few don’t, but it is with the 
majority that we want to deal, and I 
can assure you that they do count the 
cost, but seldom count it up correctly, 
and here is where the baker will have to 
do more educational work. The major- 
ity of housewives admit the superiority 
of baker’s bread. The height of their 
ambition is to make a loaf as good as 
baker’s bread, and they think they are 
saving when they make their own. 

“Put quality into your products, and 
educate the people to use them. The 
baker himself is responsible, by his ac- 
tions and his advertisements, for the way 
his goods are received. Let people know 
you are a baker, and proud of it. They 
will rate you and your goods only as 
highly as you rate yourself. 

“There is a difference between ped- 
dling and advertising. Advertise in a 
way to create a demand for your prod- 
ucts, and always have what you adver- 
tise. By doing that, and putting quality 
into your » you cannot fail to meet 


the ho fe’s requirements.” 
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OHIO VALLEY 
BUSY BEE CANDY KITCHEN CO. 

Cotumsvs, Onto, April 17.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the financial re- 
organization and election of new officers 
of the Busy Bee Candy Kitchen Co., with 
proposed extensive improvements in the 
stores and plants. The capitalization has 
been increased from $200,000 common. 
stock to $500,000, half of which is 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred and half com- 
mon stock. Of $100,000 of the preferred 
stock to be issued, more than half has 
been sold, it is announced. Four-fifths of 
the common stock is to be issued at once. 

Improvements are planned for the cen- 
tral store and restaurant at 43-45 North 
High Street, on which a 99-year lease 
has been taken. 

The following are the officers: Fred 
Sharer, president; Walter Elgin, vice- 
president; Richard E. Ackland, treasurer 
and general manager; Carrie B. Ackland, 
secretary. Directors: Fred Sharer, Wal- 
ter Elgin, Richard E. Ackland, James W. 
Peters and Carrie B. Ackland. 

Mrs. Ackland is in charge of the co- 
operative work which the company has 
under way. Substantial increases and 
healthy conditions in the business gen- 
erally are reported. Extensive improve- 
ments have just been completed. in the 
manufacturing division. 


NOTES 

M. Alkire, Lancaster, is building a 
new bakery. 

E. M. Weiss has opened a new bakery 
in Youngstown. 

The Victory Baking Co. is a new in- 
corporation at Dayton. Capital, $10,000. 

J. W. Russell, Hamilton, Ohio, baker, is 
bankrupt; liabilities, $1,470; assets, $125. 

Chris Weik has purchased the interest 
of his brother in the Weik Bros. Bakery, 
Hamilton. 

The capital stock of the Ozersky Bros. 
Baking Co., Youngstown, has been in- 
creased to $225,000. 

A. N. Apple, district manager of the 
Corby Yeast Co., was in Columbus April 
14-15 calling on the baking trade. 

F. D. Pfenning, of the Weinberg Bak-. 
ing Co., Akron, has accepted a position 
with the Bakers’ Products Co., of Cleve- 
land, but will retain his interest in the 
bakery. 

The O. K. Baking Co., Youngstown, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal, by Joseph Friedman, Charles Nadler, 
E. E. Grosshaus, E. M. Weiss, and T. A. 
Johnson, . 

John Dinckelacker, manager of the 
Chris Dinckelacker bakery, Cincinnati, 
was seriously injured in a recent auto 
accident, and his brother, Henry, was 
instantly killed. 

The New System bakery which has 
been operating here for the past three 
months, will open a branch store in North 
High Street. This company has similar 
bakeries in Springfield, Dayton, Hamilton 
and Cincinnati. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted -upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Calmaco”; No. 107,209. Owner, Unit- 
ed States Macaroni Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Used on macaroni, vermicelli, spa- 
ghetti, and egg noodles. 

“Victor”; No. 108,000. Owner, Acme 
Tea Co., Philadelphia. Used on bread 
and bread crumbs. 

“Im-Co”; No. 113,631. Owner, Ideal 
Marketeria Co., Lockport, N. Y. Used 
on wheat flour, bread, cocoa, rolled oats, 
and corn meal. 

Two morning glory vines; No. 114,629. 
Owner, Charles R. Roberts, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Used on bread. 

“Hostess”; No. 115,182. Owner, Wil- 
liam B. Ward, Buffalo, N. Y. Used on 
bread, biscuits, and cakes. 

“My-Kind-A”; No. 115,485. Owner, 
Ralph L. Nafzinger, Kansas City. Used 
on bread. 

“Thermokept,” triangle, circles; No. 
114,249. Owner Thermokept Products 
Corporation, New York. Used on con- 
densed milk, powdered eggs, wet coconut, 
desiccated coconut, vanilla extract, crack- 
ers, rolled oats, macaroni, and many oth- 
er articles. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Interesting Trade Items from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and New England 





OHIO 

John Fischer has bought the bakin 
an of John Schaefer, Colerain an 

eywood streets, Cincinnati. 

Martin Schleicher has bought the 
Fischer bakery, 2033 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Rodenbeck Baking Co., Elmwood, 
is adding 50x75 feet to the bakeshop, and 
will install a white-enameled brick cake 
oven and other equipment. 

The plant of the new Chillicothe (Ohio) 
Baking Co. is turning out 5,000 loaves 
daily. The company has taken over the 
bakery of Henry. Hartmeyer, and the 
plant is under the supervision of H. 
Waters. 

The Rex Sanitary Baking Co. has tak- 
en.a five-year lease on the property at 
23 Fountain Square, Cincinnati. 

The retail bakers of Dayton will or- 
ganize for mutual tection and credit 
service. Charles Jund, Samuel Andrews 
and J. A. Reichter compose a committee 
to watch legislation. 

The New System Bread Co. has opened 
a branch at 2155 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Ward & Ward have taken over the 
plant of the Grocers’ Baking Co., Day- 
ton, and George Krug, of the Krug bak- 
ery, has been placed in charge. It is 
said the Ward company is negotiating 
for other interests in Dayton, among 
them the Bauman plant and the B. & C. 
Baking Co. 

The Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, has 
opened a branch at Urbana. 

The First Roumanian Baking Co., of 
Canton, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock. 

The Arcade bakery, 108 Main Street, 
Springfield, will be opened May 1. 

Henry Fritz has sold his bakery on 
East Main Street, Circleville. 

Officers of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati: B. H. Kroger, presi- 
dent; A. L. Nagel, vice-president; W. H. 
Albers, secretary; B. H. Kroger, Jr., 
treasurer; G. G. Meiners, assistant secre- 
tary. Directors: P. W. Miller, C. F. 
Kroger, H. J. Gordon, and James Fog- 
arty. 

In the removal of the general offices of 
the Fleischmann Co. from Cincinnati to 
the Webster Building, Van Buren and 
La Salle streets, Chicago, on May 5, a 
special train will be provided for the 
force and fixtures. About 150 people 
will be transferred. 

The National Biscuit Co. will build a 
plant at Cincinnati to cost about $1,500,- 
000, said William J. Robb, Cincinnati 
sales-manager for the company, at a 
meeting at the Hotel Gibson, at which 
were present C. H. Hildebrand, New 
York, general sales-manager, C. V. 
Scully, Cincinnati branch manager, and 
32 salesmen. 

The Barker System of bread-making 
will establish its Middle West headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, in a five-story build- 
ing at 416 Main Street. The principals 
of the concern, J. B. Murray, Howard 
Phillips and N. R. Allen, all of Maquo- 
keta, Iowa, will move to Cincinnati. The 
company has branches in Evansville and 
Bedford, Ind., Owensboro, Paducah and 
Henderson, Ky. 

The Logan (Ohio) Bakery is again in 
operation, after being closed for some 
time. 

Over 600 loaves of bread were entered 
in the contest conducted by the General 
Baking Co. at Canton. After the con- 
test a luncheon was served to the sales- 
men of the company, participated in by 
Vice-President F. H. Frazier, New York 
City, C. L. Davis and A. R. Osborn, Buf- 
falo. 


MICHIGAN 

August Schaefer has bought the bakery 
of Benning & Nimtz, at St. Joseph. 

The Detroit Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has moved its offices to 307 Broad- 
way Market Building, and an employ- 
ment department has been opened. 

John Ashley has opened a bakery at 


Coral. 
A. Dazley, of Grand Rapids, has 
opened a se at Ionia. 


A $1,200 fire damaged the doughnut 


iin 


department of the Greissell-Gitzen Co., 
Jefferson and Lemay avenues, Detroit; 
insured. 

The Weiss-Kemnitz Co., Detroit, has 
added a two-story 76x38 brick build- 
ing, and installed two ovens, making 
five in all. The addition will have a 
workshop on the first floor and flour 
storage on the second. 

The Palm Garden bakery of J. W. 
Armbruster, Hastings, has reopened. 

The New Paris bakery has been opened 
at Flint. 

Forest Erbay has opened a bakery at 
Beaverton. 

B. S. Wise has bought the Bon Ton 
bakery at Petosky. 

Joseph Soblewski has opened a mod- 
ern bakery at Grand Rapids, equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. 

C. Miragler has bought the bakery of 
William Congon, Kingston. 

August Benning has taken over the 
bakery of Benning & Nimty, St. Joseph. 

C. W. Ream & Son have bought the 
Home bakery at Dundee. 

The White bakery at Three Rivers has 
closed, 

Alexander Burges will engage in the 
baking business at Cassville, and Fred 
Wilder at Burr Oak. 

The Owosso (Mich.) Baking Co. is re- 
modeling and adding a bread oven. 

The Polonia Baking Co., Thirty-second 
and Herbert avenues, Detroit, has in- 
stalled two more ovens. 

N. F. King has opened a bakery at 
422 North Burdick Street, Kalamazoo. 

The Union Co-operative bakery, Hen- 
drie and Grandy avenues, Detroit, is be- 
ing enlarged. 

A bill has been introduced in the Mich- 
igan legislature calling for standard sized 
loaves of bread. Steps have been taken 
by the bakers to defeat it. 


INDIANA 

C. F. Engel, a baker at Bloomfield, has 
sold to Ira Laughlin. 

The new plant of the Busse Baking 
Co., South Bend, will have a capacity of 
40,000 loaves daily and represent an in- 
vestment of about $90,000. 

The Franklin (Ind.) Bakery Co. will 
erect a new plant, to cost $10,000. 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 cap- 
ital stock, by H. L. Somers, T. E. 
Kaough, E. F. Scheumann, H. F. Ken- 
nerk, A. C. Borgman, G. W. Fishering 
and W. L. Jones. 

The Oliver bakeshop, South Bend, is 
in operation under the management of 
Abraham Frank. 

The J. P. Orphan Co. bakery, 804 
Broadway, Gary, is undergoing exten- 
sive repairs. 

Young Bros. have bought the J. W. 
Jeffers bakery at Anderson. 

The Ideal Baking Co., Seventeenth 
Street and Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, 
is installing additional equipment. 

Henry Stellhorn has bought the bakery 
of John Dauhause, at Avilla. 

Floyd Jackson, formerly with the Sani- 
tary bakery at Bloomfield, has bought 
the Lyons (Ind.) Bakery. 

Baker Bros., conducting a bakery at 
Frankford, are remodeling. 

W. H. Myers has bought the Gilbert 
bakery at Fowler. 

The Automatic bakery has acquired a 
site on West Washington Street, South 
Bend. 

Clarence Erp and J. B. Johnson have 
bought the bakery of Stein & Williams, 
at Lebanon. 

John Parsons and A. Pappas have tak- 
en over the baking business of Peter 
Strougloudes, 1536 Adams Street, .Gary. 

J. M. Wiggton has sold his bakery at 
Lagrange to Herman Norris. 

The American bakery is a -new shop 
at Greensburg, operated by Frank W. 
Gray. 

The Federal Baking Co, has bought 
the property of -~Charles McCurdy, at 
Terre Haute, and will remodel it for a 
bakery. 

The Fort Wayne Coffee Shop, 1322 
Calhoun Street, has installed an up-to- 
date bakery, equipped with white-tiled 
oven and modern machinery. 

The foundation for the new plant of 
the Franklin (Ind.) Bakery has been 
completed. 

J. J. Fisher, of Fisher & Siler, operat- 
ing bakeries at Peru and Huntington, 
has bought a bakery at Logansport. 

The Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. is be- 
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ing reorganized as the Grocers’ Bakin, 
Co., by President Rolland Curtner, wi 
a capital stock of $150,000, and will erect 
a modern three-story and basement re- 
enforced concrete and_ steel building 
equipped with the latest appliances. Ed- 
ward Miller, of Muncie, will superintend 
the plant. 

Robert Hicks has opened a bakery at 
110 North Seventh Street, Terre Haute. 

‘The Kuss Baking Co., Mishawaka, 
will dissolve. 

C. E. Waldon is erecting a bakery at 
Waldron to supplant the one destroyed 
by fire. 

Indianapolis during the past month has 
added to its baking industry six of the 
reel oven bakeries opened by the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries. Located in the 
heart of the business section of the city, 
the bakeries attract wide attention. 

A. J. Zanger has sold his bakery at 
230 East Linden Avenue, Logansport, to 
J. P. Fisher and T. A. Seiler, of Peru. 

The Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. will 
erect a modern plant. 

Daniel Ridgway, conducting a café at 
Middletown, will add a bakery. 

Harry Wakeland will enter the baking 
business at Williamsport. 

The Columbia bakery, Laporte, was 
damaged $5,000 by fire. 

Rothschild’s café, Gary, has opened a 
bakery, and will specialize on fancy 
goods, 

The machinery for the new $90,000 
plant of the Busse Baking Co., South 
Bend, has arrived and is being put in 
place. 

Terre Haute bakers are considering 
plans for organizing. 


KENTUCKY 

Gustav Mertz, 1038 Greenup Street, 
Covington, has added a dough and cake 
mixer. 

G. Elsasser has opened the bakery for- 
merly run by Charles Hoffmann, at Day- 
ton. 

Herman Boog, a baker at Henderson, 
has returned from the Pacific Coast. 

Jacob L, Denzer has reopened his shop 
at Barbourville. 

The bakery of F. H. Grossman, burned 
recently at Richmond, is being rebuilt. 

The Hazard (Ky.) Bakery has been 
bought by E. V. Bryant. 

The Dykes bakery at Irvine, recently 
destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 

The bakery of the Britling Cafeteria, 
on Walnut Street, Louisville, is being 
enlarged, 

The Barker System has opened a bak- 
| at 666 South Fourth Street, Louis- 
ville. 

L. R. Druy, manager Lexington (Ky.) 
Bread Co., will make improvements cost- 
ing $25,000. 

The Wollenhaupt bakery is now locat- 
ed at 918 College Street, Bowling Green. 

The United Baking Co., of which W. I. 
Kaufman is president and manager, is 
expected to be in operation May 1. 

T. L. Solger & Co., bakers and confec- 
tioners at Fourth and Broadway, Louis- 
ville, are seeking a new location. 

J. Meyers has opened a bakery on 
Cane Run Road, Louisville. 

The St. Louis bakery, Louisville, has 
been sold to M. Kistler and J. Curley, 
who will operate as Kistler & Curley. 

The New Atlas Baking Co., Louisville, 
has added some machinery equipment. 

Gustav Hartman has reopened his re- 
tail bakery on West Madison Street, 
Louisville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Richard Roses, baker, New Kensing- 
ton, is building a modern shop at 417 
Tenth Street. 

Christ George has added 24x28 feet 
to his bakery at Ford City. 

The Shaffer Baking Co. has been incor- 
porated at Altoona, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by G..W. Shaffer. 

The Consumers’ Cake Co., Allentown, 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 cap- 
ital. H. J. McGarry is president, W. 
C. McNutt treasurer, and Oswin Heim- 
bach vice-president and manager. Mc- 
Garry and McNutt are flour brokers of 
Philadelphia, and Heimbach is president 
of the Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown. 

Romanus and Harry S. Esterley will 
erect a four-story brick cracker factory 
at Reading. 

The American Pretzel Co. will build a 
large addition to its Philadelphia plant, 
and one building will be used for manu- 
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facturing ice cream cones. The company 
has a ‘capital stock of $2,500,000, and 
makes about 80 per cent of all the pret- 
zels manufactured in the United States. 

The Tasty bakery is open for business 
at Warren. 

The Bower Baking Co., Pottsville, is 
building a modern sient. 

F. E. Ficarrota will remodel 213-215 
South Third Street, Easton, for a bakery. 

The Erie (Pa.) Baking Co. has bought 
the Crown bakery at meig 

D. D. King, operating the largest bak- 
ery at Sayre, will enlarge and install ad- 
ditional equipment. 

Hull & Frome, bakers at Easton, have 
dissolved partnership. The business will 
be continued as Frome Bros. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
contracted for steam ovens and machin- 
ery equipment. 

L. M. Bricker, Leymone, has bought 
the Wiederecht bakery, at Lancaster. 

J. H. Beeghley, Jr., has succeeded the 
C. G. Hamilton Baking Co., Blairsville. 

Fasshauer & Schweizer have opened 
the Nu Way bakery, at Honesdale. 

Stockholders of the J. F. Dinger Mill- 
ing & Baking Co., Du Bois, on June 2 
will decide whether or not to dissolve 
the corporation. 

L. W. McCurdy, Latrobe, has sold his 
bakery and confectionery to Spalaris 
Bros. 

The Kolb bakery, Reading, will en- 
large its plant on the Madison Avenue 
side, and install additional ovens and 
machinery. 

The Simon-Caplan-Glantz .Co. has 
awarded the contract for its new bakery 
on Carson Street, Pittsburgh. The build- 
ing will be of fireproof construction, 
120x96, and cost $100,000. 

Two new bakeries operated under the 
Barker System have been opened in 
Pittsburgh. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The New Haven (Conn.) Retail 
Butchers’ and Grocers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation will erect a modern bakery, to 
cost $30,000, operated on the co-opera- 
tive plan. 

The Woman’s Club of Fitchburg was 
escorted through the plant of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Baking Co. by Treasurer 
C. O. Swanson, who afterwards enter- 
tained the ladies at tea. 

The annual ball and banquet of the 
Ferguson Bakery Mutual Aid and Bene- 
fit Association, of Boston, was attended 
by several hundred people. 

The Yale Cake Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at New Haven, Conn., with $5,000 
capital, by J. L. and S. F. Gold, and 
Samuel Fish, 

The Winchester (Mass.) Food Shop, 
Inc., has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by J. G. Bryer, of Mel- 
rose, Mass., president and treasurer, E. 
M. Young and D. J. Kelly. 

The Bakery Finance Corporation has 
been organized at Boston, with $250,000 
capital stock, by Frank Munroe, C. M. 
Goudey and J. A. Hay. 

The Polish Bakery, Inc., Windham, 
Conn., has been organized by Gustav 
Segal, S. Obra and Stephan Kinesyk, of 
Willimantic, Conn. 

The R. V. Alstrom Co., to manufac- 
ture cakes, has been incorporated at 
Worcester, Mass., with $50,000 capital 
stock, by R. V. Alstrom, G. F. Allen and 
H. M. Gleason, 

Mads Madsen has opened a bakery at 
Central Falls, R. I. 

The Torrington (Conn.) Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., with the following officers, is 
erecting a one-story brick bakery, 50x86: 
President, Frank Bredin; treasurer, M. 
G. Cummins; secretary, C. Tonetti. 

Myron T. Rogers, Plainville, Conn., 
whose shop was recently burned, has 
erected a modern one-story brick bakery, 
25x80, at 25 Whiting Street, and will 
operate it as Rogers’ bakery. 

P. Freedman has sold out at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and bought the New Eng- 
land bakery, 285 Main Street. ‘ 

H. J. Bonin & Co. have opened a bak- 
ery at 737-739 Central Avenue, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

‘Charles Biggio, for 21 years connect- 
ed with Handy’s bakery, 21 Railroad 
Avenue, Attleboro, Mass., has bought the 
establishment. 

Harvey E. Stone will enlarge his bak- 
ery at Roslindale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The Twentieth Century Cake Co., Hav- 
erhill, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
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$100,000 capital stock, by J. J. McManus 
and Charles W. Gately, of Haverhill, and 
P. H. McManus, of Dover, N. H. 

A. F. Pease has bought the High Street 
store of D. B. Kelton & Co., Holyoke, 
and will conduct a model bakery. 

Isaac Levine has sold his bakery, 180 
Hallam Street, Bridgeport, Conn., to 
Joseph Swerdling and Louis Goldberg. 


W. C. Hoey and H. C. Brown have’ 


formed a partnership to conduct a bakery 
at Danbury, Conn., under the name of 
Hoey & Brown. 

The Albany Biscuit Co. has opened a 
branch at Waltham, Mass., for the manu- 
facture of icecream cones. 

The Gaham Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with $21,000 
capital stock, succeeding the Clover Leaf 
Baking Co., of the same city. The in- 
corporators are J. P. Sullivan, Holyoke, 
W. H. Geary, Springfield, and W. A. 
Gaham, Worcester. 

E. A. Ludwig & Co., Salem, N. H., will 
conduct a general baking business. 

An injunction has been issued against 
Joseph Weinstein from engaging in the 
baking .business or soliciting trade from 
the customers of the Capitol bakery, in 
Hartford, Conn., a concern which he sold 
with the agreement that he would not 
enter the baking business for a period 
of three years. 

The Sunnyside bakery, 1131-35 North 
Main Street, Fall River, Mass., is erect- 
ing an addition 40x35, equipped with two 
ovens and a three-barrel dough mixer. 
It has also opened a branch store at 389 
South Main Street. 

A. Berbue, operating the Blue Ribbon 
bakery, 53 Palmer Street, Fall River, 
Mass., has installed a new process of 
bread-making. 

John Vetter has bought the Yenlin 
bakery, on Ely Street, Holyoke, Mass. 

The Hebrew Co-operative Bakery & 
Produce Co. has been organized at 
Brockton, Mass., with $10,000 capital. 

D. Nasiello has opened a bakery at 256 
Shrewsbury Street, Worcester, Mass. 

F. H. Mottram has opened a bakery on 
Market Street, Newburyport, Mass. 

A. Kentros is building a bakery at 
Clayton and Arch streets, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The bakery of Philip DeRosa, 45 South 
Street, Somerville, Mass., was damaged 
$3,000 by fire. 

Charles Betchler has sold his bakery 
at Manchester, N. H., to Frank Stourth. 

C. A. Rizzi has opened a bakery on 
Hayden Street, Quincy, Mass. 

L. J. Estella has opened a shop on 
Main Street, Maynard, Mass. 

S. A. Harrowitz, M. E. Ruback and 
M.-H. Kline have incorporated the New- 
ark (N. J.) Baking Co., with $100,000 
capital stock. Headquarters are at 786 
Broad Street. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Retail Bakers of Massachusetts 

A special session of the executive 
board of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of Massachusetts was held in Boston, 
April 3. Present at the session were: 
President W. H. Dietz, of Springfield; 
Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, of Rox- 
bury; Treasurer Robert Rausch, of East 
Boston, and James Burnett, of Cam- 
bridge. Vice-President Richard Volkmer, 
of Lawrence, was unable to be present, 
on account of a labor shortage in his 
shop. 

President Dietz reported that the 
Springfield association had ordered its 
treasurer to mail a check for the per 
capita tax due to the state association. 
F. H. Harzbecker reported that the Bos- 
ton association would also pay this per 
capita tax. The Lawrence association 
expects to do so shortly. 

It was decided to request the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America to in- 
form all affiliated local and state asso- 
ciations of the standing of the national 
body, financially and in membership. It 
was the opinion of the executive board 
that, by having this information, more 
successful co-operation would follow. 

The secretary of the Massachusetts as- 
sociation was also instructed to inform 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica that it believed it was not advisable 
to hold a convention this year, but to 
hold one next year, possibly in New York, 
at the time the New York association 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


BAKERS’ MACHINERY MEN 


First Semiannual Meeting a Success—Asso- 
ciation Formed Primarily to Promote 
Advancement of Baking Business 


The first semiannual meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Hotel Winton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 25-26. The as- 
sociation is composed of some 30 manu- 
facturers of bakers’ machinery and equip- 
ment. At the meeting about 20 of them 
were represented. 

President George E. Dean, of the 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
in his address, stated that the object of 
the association was to promote and de- 
velop the baking industry, to co-operate 
to that end, and to so conduct business 
as to encourage the consumption of bak- 
ers’ bread. He stated that he hoped to 
have the association take its place among 
the most influential in the land. 

Mr. Dean then referred to the recon- 
struction period at hand, and outlined 
his ideas as to how the equipment manu- 
facturers could best serve the nation dur- 
ing this period, He told of the changed 
economic conditions, how methods that 
were up to date four years ago are now 
obsolete, and of the unpreparedness of 
the country for peace. Mr. Dean stated 
that prospects for the future were never 
brighter, but that organization and co- 
operation were more essential than ever 
before. 

He briefly alluded to the labor situa- 
tion and the fact that the bakers were 
turning to the use of machinery because 
of its saving in labor. 

President Dean said that among the 
evils that should be eliminated were un- 
fair competition and long-term contracts. 
He said it was not the intention of the 
association to fix prices, but primarily 
to organize for the uplift and benefit of 
the allied industries. 

Secretary Arthur W. Fosdyke, of the 
Hubbard Portable Oven Co., Chicago, 
read his reports, which were gratifying. 
He stated that with one exception all 
the members had promptly paid their 
dues. He then read the reports of the 
various committees, and told of the 
drawing up of the trade acceptance 
form and of the necessity for a uniform 
sales contract. 

Joseph C. Emley, of the Duhrkop Oven 
Co., New York, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, reported a healthy balance in the 
treasury. A big percentage of the $1,500 
dues received has been invested in Lib- 
erty Loan bonds. 

O. R. Read, of the Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., speaking for the public- 
ity and advertising committee, stated 
that the committee had decided that it 
would be unwise, on account of the pres- 
ent rush of work at the various factories 
and the congestion in railroad facilities, 
to attempt to have an exhibit of machin- 
ery at the New Orleans convention. He 
stated that they felt that the time was 
inopportune to make an exhibit, but he 
urged all the members, where possible, to 
attend the convention. 

Mr. Read also gave a short, snappy 
address on salesmanship. He stated that 
salesmanship was the art of selling goods, 
or service, at a profit. He placed sales- 
manship under three headings, namely, 
merchandising, service, and advertising, 
and warned against salesmen attempting 
to sell something that the buyer does not 
need or is inadequate for his wants. 

Mr. Read contended that manufactur- 
ers should pay more attention to the 
training of their salesmen, stating that 
he believed money spent in this direc- 
tion was an investment worth while. He 
summed up his talk by stating that the 
slogan of the Rotarians, “He profits most 
who serves best,” should be the aim of all 
salesmen. 

In discussing the trade acceptance 
blank, most of the manufacturers stat- 
ed that it had proven very satisfactory. 
The banks take these acceptance blanks 
for deposit and collection, the same as 
promissory notes or sight drafts. 

Clarence E. Wernig, manager of the 
Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, gave 
a very concise talk on what bakery ma- 
chinery has had to do with the advance- 
ment of the baking industry. He told 


* of conditions in bakeshops before ma- 


chinery was introduced, and the handi- 
caps under which the bakers labored 
then. He stated that three requisites as 
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labor savers and for producing quality 
bread were a mixer, a thermometer, and 
a good oven. These, with high-grade ma- 
terials, and brains, insured quality goods. 

In Mr. Wernig’s opinion the molding 
machine was next in importance to a 
mixer. A divider could not be used to 
best advantage without a rounder, but 
this equipment is not always suitable for 
a small shop. An automatic proofer can 
be used profitably in large or medium 
sized plants, but there are cases on 
record where they have not effected a 
saving in small shops. For the smaller 
baker, Mr. Wernig thought, a simple re- 
volving or cabinet proofer was much 
more desirable. 

He added that the installation of ma- 
chinery should be regulated by local con- 
ditions, and that the all-important ques- 
tion was, “Would the machinery improve 
the quality?” 

Mr. Wernig issued a note of warning 
to the machinery men not to attempt to 
sell equipment to a baker whose shop 
was not large enough to use same. He 
cited several instances of where this had 
been done with the result that the baker 
had to go into bankruptcy and the man- 
ufacturer take back his machinery. 
Summing up his experiences, Mr. Wernig 
said that the hum of modern machinery 
should be music to the ear of every 
baker. 

F. M. Dudley, of the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was asked to speak on 
the uniform sales contract. He told 
something as to the laws in the various 
states, of the differences in same, and the 
consequent difficulty in drawing up a 
uniform contract that would hold in each 
state. In his opinion, a chattel mortgage 
was about the only thing that would pro- 
tect the manufacturer, but even this at 
times proved unsatisfactory on account 
of local laws. 

Following Mr. Dudley’s talk there was 
a discussion from the floor as to the 
various trade abuses and what should be 
done to eliminate them, 

A get-together dinner was given the 
evening of March 25. James Marshall, 
of the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, was to have acted as toastmaster, 
but on account of illness in his family 
he could not attend. Frank J. Bamford, 
of New York, was chosen toastmaster 
in his stead. 

The speaker at the dinner was Frank 
Mulholland, of Toledo, Ohio, national 
past master of the Rotary Club. Mr. 
Mulholland made a very stirring address 
on conditions in Europe during the war. 
He has been abroad, and told of many 
of the harrowing sights he had seen in 
Europe. He applied the lessons he had 
learned to trade conditions in this coun- 
try, and told his hearers what they would 
have to do in order to survive trade com- 
petition. The keynote of his talk was 
efficiency. 

The morning of March 26, the various 
committees got together to discuss un- 
finished business. 

Active members present were: W. S. 
Amidon and Paul Chapman, American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis; Mr. 
Atkinson and J. C. Redner, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co; 
Sidney Bennett, Bennett Oven Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich; C. Clinkofstine, Werner 
& Pfleiderer, Saginaw, Mich; George E. 
Dean and George P. Griffin, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich; F. M. Dud- 
ley, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati; William 
N. Ellwood, Paul Franke and A. Katzen- 
berg, Union Wrapping Machine Co., 
Joliet, Ill; Joseph C. Emley, Duhrkop 
Oven Co., New York; Paul Esselborn, 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
William F. Fay, Champion, Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Il; Arthur Fosdyke, Hubbard 
Portable Oven Co., Chicago; F. M. 
Ganntvoort, National Oven Co., Beacon, 
N. Y; Felix Notz, American Oven Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago; O. R. Read, Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa; E. F. Parsons, 
Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J; 
C. D. Wiselogel, Peerless Wire Goods 
Co., La Fayette, Ind. 

Guests of the evening were: A. J. 
Bamford and F. J. Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Robert T. Beatty, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis; 
R. F. Clissold, Bakers Helper, Chicago; 
William F. Grimm, The Fleischmann 
Co., Cincinnati; George P. Reuter, Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York; C. E. Wernig, 
Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis; B. F. 
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Whitecar, National Baker, Philadelphia; 
Frank Mulholland, Toledo, Ohio. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





Co-Operative Buying Company 

The Bakers’ Merchandise Co., of Phila- 
delphia, a co-operative buying organiza- 
tion composed of 108 bakers, with a cap- 
ital stock of $35,000 and doing business 
to the amount of $440,000 during the past 
year, celebrated its ‘seventh anniversary 
with a —— ball and entertainment 
at Arion Hall, Oxford and Broad streets, 
attended by over 200 friends and mem- 
be . 


rs. 

President L. Ott acted as toastmaster 
during the banquet. Secretary Leiser 
made an interesting statement regarding 
the condition of the organization, and 
informed those present that on Jan. 1 it 
had a stock on hand in its warehouse 
amounting to $37,500, and a surplus and 
undivided profits of $12,600. Treasurer 
Wildermuth distributed the dividend 
checks. 

Addresses were made by Edward Nop- 
pel, president of the United Business 
Men’s Association, ex-President Marchl, 
Manager Brubacher and Vice-President 
Stiefel, of the merchandise company.’ 

The committee of arrangements con- 
sisted of L. Ott, Carl Stiefel, L. Wilder- 
muth and E, Leiser. 





Thirteenth Texas District Bakers 

A meeting of the master bakers of 
the, thirteenth Texas district was held 
April 5. It was well attended, and dur- 
ing the evening R. E. Pellow, district di- 
rector of hotels and restaurants, on be- 
half of the bakers of the thirteenth dis- 
trict, who number 33, presented a silver 
loving cup to J. W. Bass, district food 
administrator. 

In accepting the gift, Mr. Bass praised 
the bakers for the excellent co-operation 
they gave him in carrying out his duties, 
and said that the government could turn 
to the bakers at all times during the war 
for any assistance needed. “You did 
everything you could to further the good 
work of the Food Administration, by 
your hearty co-operation and putting 
your shoulders to the wheel.” : 

Fred Goldman, president of the or- 
ganization, tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted. . 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: O. J. Wagenfuhr, Temple, presi- 
dent; Charles Gebhart, Hillsboro, secre- 
tary-treasurer; John Tax, Marlin, vice- 
president, 

Secretary Gebhart was instructed to 
send every master baker in the thir- 
teenth district a membership card in the 
state organization, and President Wagen- 
fuhr announced that he would call a 
meeting at an early date, to be held at 
Temple. After adjournment, an excel- 
lent dinner was served, 





Bronx Master Bakers 
President Eller, in opening the regular 
monthly meeting of the Bronx Master 
Bakers’ Association, declared that closer 
co-operation of retail bakers was urgent- 
ly needed in order to overcome difficul- 


‘ties arising from new demands of the 


unions and legislation harmful to the in- 
dustry. The association is opposed to 
the Morris bill, which would do away 
with nightwork in bakeries. 

Julius Zink, an ex-president, urged the 
bakers to stand by the association, and 
said that only through a strong organiza- 
tion could results be obtained. 

Secretary Wieland, Joseph Albus, 
president of the Bronx Master Bakers’ 
Buying Association, John Breitenbach 
and S, Eller spoke on the merits of the 
buying association. 

T. McMeekan, chief of the Bronx de- 
partment of food inspection, said the 
Bronx bakers were eager to follow the 
rules of his department. 





Yonkers and Mount Vernon Bakers 

The annual banquet of the Yonkers” 
and Mount Vernon Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, held early in the month, was at- 
tended by 36 members. Otto Brehm, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, acted as toastmaster, and called on 
a number of those —_ for short 
talks. W. F. Wendell is president of 
this organization. 
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Zinsmaster Bread Co. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has just fin- 
ished the installation of a very complete 
laboratory in its modern plant at Duluth, 
Minn. e great success this company 
has met with in its comparatively brief 
existence is in a large measure due to the 
aggressive and business-like methods of 
its vice-president and general manager, 
H. W. Zinsmaster, who is also treasurer 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and secretary of the Min- 
nesota Bakers’ Service Board. 

The business was established in August, 
1913, and has grown steadily in popu- 
larity. The plant is now equipped to 
turn out approximately 50,000 lbs of bread 
daily. The product is shipped into five 
states. Butternut is its leading brand, 
and every loaf is wrapped. The com- 
pany recently carried a full-page adver- 
tisement in the local press telling of the 
excellent quality of its bread, and inviting 
the public to visit its plant at all times. 

William Zinsmaster, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is president of the company, Ben- 
jamin S. Stockman treasurer, Grayce 
Ward secretary, and Thomas Wood di- 
rector. 





Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 

A meeting of the new executive com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service 
Board was held in Minneapolis, April 7. 
Lewis F. Bolser was elected temporary 
chairman, and the affairs of the old com- 
mittee were wound up. 

In accordance with a motion adopted 
during the recent bakers’ short course, 
the committee on policy, composed of C. 
H. Bailey, J. J. Regan and J. C. Lewis, 
brought in the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Technical Training: (a) that the 
board give encouragement to and assist 
in offering short courses: (b) that an ef- 
fort be made to co-operate with Dun- 
woody Institute in maintaining a service 
man in the field several months in the 
next year; (c) that a regular question 
box be maintained through the secre- 
tary’s office, and its use encouraged. 

2. That the organization serve as a 
forum for the exchange of economic and 
social ideas relating to the baking in- 
dustry. 

3. Publications: (a) that a bulletin 
be issued periodically, when the editorial 
committee felt it was justified; (b) that 
consideration be given to soliciting prop- 
er advertising in the Service Bulletin. 

4. Funds: that the board solicit con- 
tributions from all of the bakers to a 
fund for furthering these activities of 
the board. 

5. Officers: that the following officers 
be elected from the executive commit- 
tee: president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The executive committee took up these 
recommendations separately, and voted 
favorably on Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5. It de- 
cided to continue to publish the Service 
Board’s Bulletin, but not to solicit ad- 
vertising for same. 

The following officers were elected to 


serve for the ensuing year: L. F. W. 
Meese, president; J. C. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent; Professor C. H. Bailey, of the 
Agricultural Farm, treasurer; Robert T. 
Beatty, secretary. 

After a short discussion, no further 
business appearing, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

C. A. Keene, of Mankato, was present. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

The Barker System bakery in St. 
Paul has installed a Read cake machine. 

Mrs. O. C. Hansen, formerly-of Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, is opening a modern shop 
at Tracy, Minn. 

A Middleby-Marshall oven is being in- 
stalled in the bakery of A. J. Giroux, 
Two Harbors, Minn. 

q E. L. Farlin, Webster City, Iowa, has 
ordered a 2¥%-bbl dough mixer and a 
flour-handling outfit. 

Juhnke Bros., Crown bakery, Minneap- 
olis, last month purchased a cooky ma- 
chine and a bun rounder. 

The Pure Food Baking Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has placed an order for a 
Chicago rotary oven for pies and pastry. 

T. C. Barton is equipping a modern 
shop at Spencer, Iowa. He is installing 
a Marshall oven and a full line of equip- 
ment. 

The People’s bakery, 1018 Sixth Ave- 
nue North, Minneapolis, will remodel its 
shop, and put in a full line of new equip- 
ment. 

The Ward-Owsley Co., Aberdeen, S. 
D., has placed a contract for a 2,400-loaf 
capacity overhead automatic proofer for 
its new bakery. 

A. Croonquist is starting a bakery at 
Bloomington Avenue and Thirty-Eighth 
Street, Minneapolis. He has ordered a 
Hubbard-American oven. 

Conrad Erickson is starting a bakery 
at 3011 East Lake Street, and Edward 
Wiclund one at Thirty-Sixth Street and 
Cedar Avenue, Minneapolis. 

W. E. Fay, manager of the Champion 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week, calling on the 
trade in company with the local manager, 
W. J. Weddell. 

The North Mankato Bread Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., recently ordered a flour- 
handling outfit. It has also purchased a 
Union bun and loaf rounder, with motor 
attachment, and a 20-drawer revolving 
proofer. 

L. H. Day, of Minneapolis, is moving 
his shop from 22 West Lake Street to 
4 East Lake Street. In his new location 
he will have more room for expansion. 
Mr. Day was the first president of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association. 

The Sanitary Cone & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. F. A. Ost, of Min- 
neapolis, is president, J. C. Berg vice- 
president, and F. J. Harms, of St. Paul, 
secretary and treasurer. The company 
will manufacture ice cream cones, wafers 
and similar products. 





Mixers in the Zinsmaster Bread Co. Bakery 
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Laboratory of the Zinsmaster Bread Co, 


Hoyler & Baur, bakers, Escanaba, 
Mich., have placed an order with H. H. 
Deal, of Minneapolis, northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Read Machinery Co., 
for a complete flour-handling outfit. This 
will include three bins, elevator conveyor, 
cone sieve, automatic hopper with remote 
control, and a tempering tank. 

George Wollman, flour buyer for the 
Federal System of Bakeries, has opened 
a suite of offices at 214 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. Mr. Wollman does the 
flour-buying for all the bakeshops con- 
trolled by this system. He expects short- 
ly to install a modern laboratory. Sugar, 
shortening and other: supplies are also 
purchased through the Minneapolis of- 
fice. 





New Bakery for Minneapolis 

The Flour State Baking Co., which op- 
erates the Sanitary Bread Co., Minneap- 
olis, and the Purity Bread Co., St. Paul, 
plans the erection of a second bakery in 
Minneapolis. The company recently took 
out a building permit for a $20,000 foun- 
dation for the proposed new building. 
Residents in the neighborhood where the 
bakery was planned protested against 
the issuance of the license, and it has 
since been revoked. A new site will now 
have to be chosen. The company plans 
to erect a bakery that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $150,000. Thomas O’Con- 
nor and M. L. Molan are principals in 
the company. 





Associate’s Rights 

A decision of the Minnesota supreme 
court exonerates John S. Norman, of Min- 
neapolis, from liability to Mrs, Bertha 
Rask on account of their former joint 
ownership of the Norman Baking Co. 
The court rules that the allegations of 
Mrs. Rask’s complaint, summarized be- 
low, failed to show breach of any legal 
duty to her. 

Defendant and plaintiff's deceased 
husband, after having built up a prosper- 
ous baking business under a partnership 
in which they had two-third and one- 
third interests, respectively, incorporated 
their enterprise as the Norman Baking 
Co., and retained the same share relations 
as to the stock that they had as to the 
partnership. Defendant continued to 
manage the financial affairs of the com- 
pany, while Rask controlled the mechan- 
ical end of the bakery. 

At Rask’s death the stock was worth 
more than par. In his fatal illness he 
transferred his stock to his wife, and ob- 
tained a promise from Norman that he 
would look after her interests in the cor- 
poration, as she was unfamiliar with busi- 
ness methods. 

Plaintiff asserts that about a year later 
defendant falsely represented to her that 
the business was in poor condition and 
that it was desirable to sell their shares, 
stating that he knew one who would buy 
at a good figure, $112.50 per share. De- 
fendant sold his two-thirds of the stock 
to one Watson at that price, and told the 
plaintiff that Watson would buy her 
shares at the same figure, but the latter 





declined to do so, and plaintiff remained 
the owner of one-third of the stock. 

Two years later the company was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and plaintiff 
averred that her stock had become worth- 
less. The gist of her complaint in suing 
Norman for damages was that he betrayed 
a trust in her favor when he failed to ef- 
fect a sale of her stock when he disposed 
of his shares to Watson. 

In determining the litigation against 
plaintiff, the court holds that any promise 
on defendant’s part to protect plaintiff’s 
business interests after his old associate’s 
death was not sustained by any legal con- 
sideration, and was therefore unenforce- 
able. 

“It was an act of friendship and good 
will,” says the supreme court. “It is well- 
settled law that contracts entered into or 
promises made on the basis of relations 
of that character, unsupported by pecun- 
iary or material benefit, create at most 
bare moral obligations, binding only on 
the conscience, a breach of which is not 
redressible in the courts.” 

The opinion holds that plaintiff’s com- 
plaint was equally as defective in equity 
as in cold law. Defendant appropriated 
none of plaintiff's property, and did not 
lead her into any imprudent investment. 
She still owns the property she owned 
when she came into business association 
with defendant. He did nothing to pre- 
vent her selling her interest to any other 
person. That the stock depreciated in 
value after defendant left the corpora- 
tion was no fault of his. He was not, in 
law, a trustee of plaintiff’s interests. 

A. L, H. Srreer. 





Modern Bakery for Little Rock 

Charles Meyer, proprietor of the Amer- 
ican bakery, at Little Rock, Ark., has 
had plans prepared for a $20,000 baking 
plant. The dimensions of the proposed 
new building are 50x75, two stories. Mr. 
Meyer expects to begin construction work 
on the building very shortly. 





Eastern Buying Associations 

A meeting of the Conference of Eastern 
Buying Associations was held recently 
at the warehouse of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Buying Association, and was interesting 
and well attended. Chairman Metz pre- 
sided, and Secretary Cordes read the 
minutes. 

Delegates present from other organi- 
zations were: Messrs. Bleul and Keidel, 
Brooklyn; Marchi and Ott, Philadelphia; 
Lang and Metz, Newark; Frasch and 
Cordes, Jersey City; Lautherhan and 
Christmann, Paterson. In addition to the 
official delegates, a large number of mem- 
bers were present. 

The flour markets, past and future, 
were gone over thoroughly, and a lively 
discussion took place on this subject. The 
past year has been a trying one for the 
buying associations, but they have weath- 
ered the storm in fine shape and predict 
this will be a big year for business. 

The next conference will be held at 
yey ae May 20, at the warehouse 
of the Philadelphia Buying Association, 
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BAKERY NOTES 

The National Baking Co.’s plant at 
Johnstown, Pa., burned March 21. 

W. E. Brown has installed a Peerless 
rounder in his shop at Carrollton, Mo. 

Frome Bros. have succeeded to the 
business of Hull & Frome, Easton, Pa. 

The Ogden (Utah) Bakery has ab- 
sorbed the business of the Hess bakery. 

L. L. Hughey is erecting a bakery at 
Pensacola, Fla., to cost around $25,000. 

Henry E. Clevenstine, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, is installing a 3-bbl dough mixer. 

Gerhard Klueck, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
ordered a Thompson molder, with motor. 

The Korn Baking Co. and the Maehr 
Bakery Co., at Davenport, Iowa, have 
consolidated. 

Vance Bros., wholesale and retail 
grocers, Mesa, Ariz., are building a one- 
oven bakery. 

The North Side bakery has been opened 
at New London, Wis. A Hubbard port- 
able oven is used. 

L. L. Hughey, of Pensacola, Fla., is 
building a new bakery at a cost of ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

The London Baking Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., has added an automobile truck 
to its delivery equipment. 

J. A. Cureton & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
have ordered a 4-bbl Read reversible 
dough mixer, with motor. 

The Ashton bakery, at Bakersfield, 
Cal., will install a third oven, a divider, 
rounder, proofing box and molder. 


C. F. Zieke, of Gowrie, is remodeling 
a building at Storm Lake, Iowa, and will 
shortly open an up-to-date bakeshop. 


Nick Warissee, of the Warissee Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., will install a 2,400- 
loaf overhead proofer, a divider and a 
flour-handling outfit. 


The Purity Baking Co., of Charleston, 
W. Va., has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital, to do a general baking 
business on Bagley Avenue. 


The West Shore Baking Co., of Harris- 
burg, Pa. has taken over Benjamin 
Wiederrecht’s bakery at Lancaster. The 
transfer was made April 1. 


W. C. Williams, proprietor of the City 
bakery, at Winslow, Ariz., is enlarging 
his shop and will install another oven 
and a bread-wrapping machine. 


J. J. O’Brien, of Santa Cruz, and G. 
A. O’Brien, of Porterville, have opened 
a bakery at Fresno, Cal., equipped with 
modern machinery and two ovens. 

W. H. Shumway, formerly manager 
for C. F, Hathaway & Sons, Boston, has 
become general manager of Magaziner’s 
Model Bakery at Springfield, Mass. 
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The Golden Baking Co., Inc., 367 East 
148th Street, New. York City, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are 
listed at $8,000, and assets at $3,000. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co. will 
install a 1,200-loaf capacity overhead 
automatic proofer, a 2-pocket Duchess 
divider and a Union bun and loaf round- 
er. 

Charles Schweickhardt, the well-known 
baker of Burlington, Iowa, has disposed 
of his interests there to Roy Nafziger, of 
the Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


The Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, early this month moved its plant 
nearer to the business section of the 
city. It is now located at 853-857 West 
North Avenue. 

E. M. Black has resigned his position 
as manager of the Peerless Baking Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, to take over a similar 
position with the Pure Food Baking Co., 
of Cedar Rapids. 

The Owosso (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
purchased a site adjoining its present 
plant and will build an addition at a 
cost of approximately $10,000. Another 
oven will be installed. 

T. L. Croteau, H. T. Knox and M. M. 
Clancy, all of Wilmington, Del., have 
organized the McLaren Products Co., 
with a capital stock of $500,000, to manu- 
facture cakes and pastry. 

T. F. Cawley, of Asbury, N. J., who 
formerly represented the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, has entered the baking 
business at Bethlehem, Pa. He is to 
manage a new plant under construction 
there. 

Thomas Murphy, who operates a bak- 
ery in Grayville, Ill., is arranging to 
open a shop in Carmi, Ill. He recently 
bought a full line of equipment in St. 
Louis. The shop will be modern in every 
respect. 

M. E. Conn, Amsterdam, N. Y., is in- 
stalling a 2-bbl Read reversible dough 
mixer and a flour-handling outfit with 
motor, including a 2-bbl automatic hop- 
per and a 35-gallon measuring and tem- 
pering tank. 

Jules Junker, of Philadelphia, is re- 
modeling his shop. He will install two 
11%4-bbl dough mixers with motor; also 
a sifting outfit with a 10-bbl bin and 
elevator and motor, and a 2-bbl auto- 
matic hopper. 

The rebuilt Swearingen bakery at Clin- 
ton, Ill., is now in operation. A public 
opening was held March 27. Modern 
machinery has been installed. The shop 
takes the place of the one that burned 
about a year ago. 


The Flowers Ice Cream Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga., has ordered a 4-bbl mixer, a 





Bakery of the Zinsmaster Bread Co. at Duluth — 


4-pocket divider, Union rounder, 2,400- 
loaf capacity overhead automatic proof- 
er, Hayssen wrapping machine and a 
full line of equipment. 

The Swager Cone Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by A. B. Swager, E. E. 
Gabriel, G. E. Hulderman, J. N. White 
and H. J. Throne, to manufacture crack- 
ers, ice cream cones, etc. 

The Hess Bakery of Ogden, Utah, has 
been consolidated with the Ogden Bak- 
ety. The latter bakery is incorporated 
for $60,000. Extensive improvements are 
to be made to the plant, which is an aux- 
iliary of the Log Cabin Baking Co., of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Gust Sundlie, who for 16 years has 
been associated with Carl Corneiluson in 
the Star bakery, Ishpeming, Mich., has 
purchased the Hendrickson bakery. Mr. 
Corneiluson bought Mr. Sundlie’s inter- 
est in the Star bakery and is running it 
on his own account. 

Fred W. Tulley, proprietor of the 
Franklin (Ind.) Bakery, is building a 
one-story brick bakery, 50x100. He has 
installed a_ rear-fire Standard oven. 
Storage room is provided for three cars 
of flour. He expects to move into his 
new quarters about May 15. 


Master bakers of Illinois are making 
elaborate plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the state association, which is to 
be held at Peoria, May 27-29. Louis K. 
Wahl, vice-president of the state asso- 
ciation, has been made chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. 

W. J. Stuber & Sons, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, have placed an order for a flour- 
sifting outfit, including a 5-bbl bin, small 
sieve and motor for same, 21%-bbl auto- 
matic hopper with scale, and a dough 
chute. They have also contracted for a 
1,200-loaf capacity overhead proofer with 
motor, 

Hanscom Bros., Philadelphia, are mak- 
ing important changes in their bakery, 
and installing new equipment, including 
a 1,800-loaf capacity overhead automatic 
proofer, a 2¥%,-bbl mixer with motor, di- 
vider, Union rounder, a 50-gallon meas- 
uring and tempering tank and a com- 
plete flour-handling outfit. 

The new plant of the Virginia Baking 
Co., Richmond, Va., is in operation. It 
replaces the one burned last June, is 
three stories high, was erected and 
equipped at a cost of about $200,000, and 
is the largest cake and cracker bakery in 
the South. W. S. Forbes is president, 
and R. S. Christian secretary and treas- 
urer. 

D. H. Owen, a former flour salesman, 
but who is now interested in a wholesale 
bakery at Youngstown, Ohio, is anxious 
to dispose of his property. The business 
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annually amounts to about $65,000. The 
shop is equipped with two ovens, two 
mixers, molder, divider and other ma- 
chinery. Mr. Owen has outside inter- 
ests which take up most of his time. 





Injury to Employees 

The Alabama supreme court has set 
aside a judgment against Chris Jebeles, . 
owner of the Excelsior bakery, Birming- 
ham, in a suit brought by one Strudwick, 
a former employee, for injury sustained 
while cleaning the rollers of a dough 
roller. 

While plaintiff was cleaning the bot- 
tom roller, holding a scraper against it as 
it revolved rapidly, the scraper evidently 
came in contact with a piece of hardened 
dough, resulting in the scraper being 
knocked from Strudwick’s hands, and in 
one hand passing between the rollers so 
far as to seriously injure his forearm. 

Apparently, this was an accident, pure 
and simple, but as damages cannot be 
assessed against an employer in a per- 
sonal injury suit for accidents not aris- 
ing from carelessness on his part, plaintiff 
found it necessary to resort to a claim 
that defendant was guilty in failing to 
have the machine equipped with a loose 
pulley by which the machine could have 
been instantly stopped by plaintiff, in- 
stead of waiting for a co-employee to 
shift a wall switch which controlled the 
electricity by which the roller was op- 
erated. 

Trial of plaintiff’s suit ended in a judg- 
ment in his favor, but it was reversed by 
the supreme court on appeal, on the 
ground that the evidence did not warrant 
a finding that plaintiff's injury could be 
reasonably ascribed to the absence of a 
loose pulley on the machine. 

“Conceding that plaintiff was properly 
operating the machine, though there was 
evidence to the contrary,” said the su- 
preme court, “it is evident that one of 
his hands, or arms, might have been so 
caught between the rollers as to render 
the theory that by resort with the other 
to a lever and loose pulley he could have 
prevented the injury, in part at least, 
wholly untenable. Assuming the loose 
pulley in place, it is to our mind highly 
improbable that any person, however his ~ 
hand or arm might be caught by the rap- 
idly moving machinery in question, could 
thereafter save himself from injury by 
resorting to the lever and loose pulley. 

“At any rate, it is improbable to the 
last degree that plaintiff, caught as he 
was,——and it will be borne in mind that 
neither the pleading nor the evidence 
supports a charge that plaintiff’s arm was 
caught by reason of any negligence of de- 
fendant,—could have thereafter avoided 
any part of his injury by the use of a 
loose pulley.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrixn., April 17.—The con- 
sum} of bakery bread is increasing, 
the demand being principally for white. 
With the advancing cost of flour and 
other materials entering into the making, 
housewives are turning to bakers. 

Navigation has opened, and the sup- 
plying of boats should be an important 
item to bakeries catering to this trade. 
Shipping demand continues active and 
of good volume. The price of loaves has 
not changed. 

Demand for rye flour is slow. The 
unsettled condition of the rye market, 
existing high prices in view of heavy 
stocks, and the government forecast for 
the largest crop on record, all tend to 
make buyers hang off in the hope of get- 
ting supplies at lower quotations. 

The cracker indsutry is satisfactory. 
Sales are reported steady, and the com- 
ing on of warmer weather is expected to 
expand the demand for crackers, biscuits 
and cookies. Though prices are consid- 
ered high, business conditions are re- 
garded as favorable. 

The demand for wheat flour in all sec- 
tions covered by local mills has improved 
considerably... The high premiums paid 
for wheat, necessitating an advance, in 
flour prices, caused the trade generally 
to take on supplies. The wheat supply 
situation has caused big users some con- 
cern as to getting working stocks to keep 
their plants going up to the marketing 
of a new crop, but it is thought that the 
baking trade in this vicinity has its for- 
ward requirements pretty well cared for. 


NOTES 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, will attend the 
annual convention of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
~New Orleans, La., April 21-24, and will 
deliver an address on “Aftermath of 
Government Regulation.” 

B. O'Donnell, operating a bakery and 
candy shop at 23 Second Avenue, West 
Duluth, will remodel the upper floor of 
the building into workrooms for baking, 
etc., and the removal of them will, with 
other alterations, give considerable more 
space for the selling department. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Cost of Bread in Canada 

The department of labor, Ottawa, has 
published the following report showing 
the production and cost of bread in the 
chief cities and districts of Canada in the 
month of January, 1919. 

The consumption of bread in January 
decreased 5 per cent when compared with 
December. ‘The average flour cost was 
lle per bbl less. The average yield of 
bread per barrel of flour is stationary, 
at 266 Ibs. An analysis of costs per 
pound, according to districts, shows 14 
have slight increases, 9 have decreases 
and 3 exhibit no change. 

The average cost for the Dominion is 
practically 7c per lb, with a slight in- 
crease of 1-13c per Ib over December 
figures. Comparing the costs per barrel 
of flour manufactured, the figures are as 
follows: 











Dec Jan., 

1918 1919 

Eo ebb O56 015s cw bletecoeees $11.09 $10.98 
Ingredients 1.34 1.44 
Baking ..... ° 1.69 1.72 
RENE 0 Goes e266 cd cobs ccgee 2.77 2.89 
Management and fixed....... 1.56 1.55 
EL, Dates SHON Uo Sek br ees be $18.45 $18.58 

A. H. Barrey. 





Philadelphia Master Bakers 

The tenth anniversary of the Philadel- 
phia Master Bakers’ Association was 
celebrated April 12 with a banquet and 
ball attended by 150 members and 
friends. President Ernest Orthwein wel- 
comed the members and their guests, and 
called on Councilman Edward Noppel, 
president of the Philadelphia Business 
Men’s Association, who addressed the 
gathering on the value of co-operation, 
poiating out how it will help business 
and the baking industry in general. 

Rudolph Fries, of New York, told how 
he helped organize the Philadelphia Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association 10 years ago, and 
urged them to become members of the 
state association. 

Theodore Brennecke, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., told the bakers that the only 
means of getting along was by having 
harmony in their ranks. 

Past President Christ Bonnett deliv- 
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ered an instructive talk, and Jose 
Schaefer spoke of the usefulness of t 
association and of the bakers having their 
own home to meet in. 

Secretary Leiser gave a brief history 
of the organization since its inception, 
and also praised the Master Bakers’ La- 
dies’ Association, which was started a 
short time after the men’s organization. 
Mrs. John Ruedemann, president of the 
latter, gave a short address on behalf of 
the ladies. 

The Teutonia Singing Society enlivened 


the occasion with a number of selections. ° 





A Standardized Bread Bill 

A bill before the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture embodies the Federal Food Admin- 
istration regulations regarding standard- 
ized bread weights. It has been indorsed 
by the State Association of Master Bak- 
ers, with the proviso that the clause in 
the bill that unwrapped bread shall be 
tagged with-the weight shall be elim- 
inated. 

The standard net weights mentioned in 
the bill are 34 lb, 1 Ib, 11% lb and 2 Ibs, 
12 hours after baking. Wrapped bread 
in any package must have the exact net 
weight printed or written plainly on the 
wrapper. The use of any qualifying 
words or phrases is illegal. Fines for 
violations of the law are $25 for first of- 
fense, up to $100 for the second, and 
$100 to $250 for each subsequent offense. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

A special meeting of the Newark 
branch of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade was held April 7, to discuss the 
labor situation as it will be on and after 
May 1. Leonhard Metz, president, stated 
that the union is preparing a new con- 
tract calling for the abolition of night- 
work and a further increase in wages, 
and urged the bakers to act together on 
this matter. 

Mr. McArthur, of the Williams Bak- 
ing Co., representing the wholesale bak- 
ers, said the wholesale baking industry 
would stand by the retail bakers in han- 
dling the union contract this year. 

It was stated that Chicago master bak- 
ers have entered into an agreement to 
work together, and that Chicago retail 
bakers have posted over $93,000 and 
wholesale bakers over $54,000 in the shape 
of a $200 bond and an extra bond of $50 
for each man employed above two. The 
union contract which the Chicago master 
bakers are expected to sign was read and 
explained. 

Rudolph Fries, of New York, advised 
the members to act along the same lines 
as the Chicago bakers. He urged them 
to fight, not to destroy the union, but to 
demand recognition for the organized 
master bakers from the union, and a real 
collective bargaining in arriving at the 
terms in any future union contract. 

Those present unanimously indorsed 
the Chicago agreement, and all agreed to 
put up bonds. The following committee 
was appointed to act in this matter: 
Messrs. Eckel, Mueller, Beeskow, Sosson, 
Horbach, Stoll, Schneider and Scharff. 
Adolph Lang was appointed treasurer. 
The city will be districted and thorough- 
ly canvassed, so that every master baker 
will have a chance to sign the agreement. 





Kenton and Campbell County, Ky. 

The monthly meeting of the Kenton 
and Campbell County, Ky., Association 
of Master Bakers was held April 12, with 
President Philip Schambach presiding 
and 15 members present. The organiza- 
tion recently lost two members by death, 
and Secretary W. A. Laufenburg was in- 
structed to prepare suitable resolutions to 
be sent to families of the deceased. 

The lowering of bread prices by some 
of the wholesalers was discussed, those 
present being of the opinion that, with 
the prices of all raw materials still ad- 
vancing, they cannot see how bakers can 
lower prices of bread to the grocery 
trade. 





United Master Bakers of New York 

The recent annual meeting of the 
United Master Bakers of New York 
was fairly well attended. The organiza- 
tion has a capital of $4,316.57, of which 
$2,000 has been invested in Liberty bonds. 
The membership is 214. 

M. Strasser, rary president of the 
New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, conducted the election of officers. 


Adam Metz was elected president, Al- 
bert Reuss first vice-president, J. Zitzels- 
berger second vice-president, Charles 
Friz and Peter Theoboald secretaries, 
August Pfannstiel financial secretary, 
Fred Neuscheller sergeant-at-arms, and 
Charles Giesler collector. The auditing 
committee consists of M. Steinmetz, 
Joseph Lettal and John Nikolaus. 

Mr. Strasser in a stirring speech ap- 
pealed to the bakers to co-operate with 
their officers in a closer and more ef- 
ficient way than in the past, and advised 
against accepting new policyholders in 
the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. until 
they become members of some bakers’ 
organization. ‘ 

After installation President Metz 
thanked Hermann Graf and John Heck 
for the good work accomplished during 
their term as vice-presidents. 





A Scandinavian Bread Card 

Ernest G. Dahl, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
who recently returned home after hav- 
ing been abroad for two months, most 
of the time being spent in Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark, brought back with 
him, among various collections of interest, 
what is known as a traveller’s bread card, 
which is reproduced herewith. In com- 





menting upon the use of it, Mr. Dahl 
states: “When ordering a meal in a res- 
taurant with bread included, a coupon is 
clipped for a portion of three or four 
slices of bread. This applies to every 
restaurant in Norway, Sweden, and also 
on trains. It is anticipated that this 
rationing will be discontinued shortly.” 





Boston Co-Operative Association 

The Boston Master Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association recently celebrated its 
thirteenth anniversary with a banquet and 
ball, attended by over 500 members and 
their friends. Much credit is due the 
committee of arrangements, consisting of 
J. C. Ludeman, F. H. Harzbecker, and 
R. F. Knopp, for the success of the en- 
tertainment. 

Among out-of-town guests were M. 
Strasser, New York City, first vice-pres- 
ident Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America; S. Eller, vice-president Bronx 
Master Bakers’ Association, and Rudolph 
Fries, New York City. 

President Fred Wachenheim started 
the grand march at 9:30, which came to 
a halt when Vice-President M. E. Knopp 
called ex-President Max E. Fleming to 
the front and presented him with a pair 
of gold cuff links. 





Oppose Standard Weight for Bread 

The Detroit (Mich.) Bakers’ Assacia- 
tion met a committee from the wholesale 
bakers on March 31, to discuss legislation 
on standard weights of bread. Louis 
Steiner, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the state association, was pres- 
ent and discussed the problem from both 
sides. Bakers in some of the cities, and 
others scattered over the state, are of the 
opinion that legislation regarding weights 
would be a good thing. 

The state food administration is said 
to be in favor of a standard weight bill 
for bread. The executive committee of 
the state organization is gathering data 
from both large and small bakers, and if 


it is deemed advisable to have a standard 
weight bill introduced it would like to 
have one that will meet with approval by 
all bakers. . 

Detroit wholesale bakers are not in 
favor of such a bill. They claim that it 
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is more satisfactory to both customer and 
baker to let the latter fix the weight, and 
alter it according to the cost of r, the 
price of wa g to remain stationary, 
whereas with a standard weight it d 
be necessary to have a sliding scale price 
to the consumer. 

Inasmuch as every loaf is labeled with 
the exact weight, bakers say nothing fur- 
ther is necessary. A letter expressing 
the views of the Detroit bakers has been 
sent to Charles Lawrence, of Lansing, 
president of the Michigan Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, who will consider the 
matter and call an executive committee 
meeting at an early date, when plans will 
be arranged for a special meeting of the 
state organization to which all of the 
bakers of the state will be invited. 





Chester County (Pa.) Association 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Chester County celebrated the first an- 
niversary of its birthday at the New Cen- 
tury Club House, West Chester, with a 
banquet and general good time. The 
honor guests of the evening were T. L. 
Hoskins, food administrator of Chester 
County, and J. L. Simon, bakery lieuten- 
ant for the county. 

A. W. Kley, of Phoenixville, chairman, 
spoke of the good the Food Administra- 
tion as well as the Bakers’ Service Board 
had done for the bakers during the past 
year. He praised the work done by Mr. 
Hoskins and Mr. Simon, and on behalf of 
the association presented each with a 
chimes clock. 

In acknowledging the gifts, the recip- 
ients said they were ready at all times to 
render advice and services to the bakers 
of the county, though the war has ended, 
and pleaded for the spirit of co-operation 
to continue. 

Among other speakers were Theodore 
Brenecke and Walter Scheppelmann, of 
the Fleischmann Co; B. F. Whitecar, 
Philadelphia; Rudolph Fries, New York 
City; and P. H. Wagner, Coatesville, 
president of the Chester County Master 
Bakers’ Association, who treated of the 
benefits derived from a well-organized 
bakers’ association. 





Bakery Superintendents’ Association 

C. F. Yaeger, national secretary of the 
American Association of Bakery Super- 
intendents, reports that the membership 
is now sufficiently large that a discus- 
sion on baking practice can be started. 
He is gathering data for a series of dis- 
cussions on technical education along 
practical lines. Miss Mary J. Minton, 
chemist for the Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed educational 
secretary of the association.. She is a 
graduate from Purdue University, and 
has had extensive experience in baking 
technology and chemistry. 





Chicago Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Club 

The tenth annual dance and banquet of 
the Chicago Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Club 
was held April 7. There were talks by 
Mrs. Herman Zwissler, president, Mrs. 
William Adelhelm, past president, and 
several of the charter members of the 
club. 

The fourth annual children’s party of 
the organization was a big success this 
year. The programme, made up of reci- 
tations, music, etc., was augmented by 
a one-act play, “A Quiet Family,” in 
which older members of the organization 
took part. After rendering the pro- 
gramme, each child received a box of 
candy, and then all present enjoyed an 
excellent supper. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs, $9.85. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs, $9.85. 
Lard, tierces, lb 31%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases, 80c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 23c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases lé4c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12%c. 

ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.85. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.75. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.70. 
Lard, tierces, lb 24\c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $65. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 1l4c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 27c. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 34,020, or 72 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 31,500, or 67 
per cent, last week, 31,647, or 67 per cent, 
a year ago, 20,922, or 51 per cent, two 
years ago, 13,985, or 34 per cent, three 
years ago, and 3,600, or 9 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 22,185, or 38 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 19,350, or 33 per cent, last 
week, 33,672, or 59 per cent, a year ago, 
31,792, or 55 per cent, two years ago, 
39,216, or 69 per cent, three years ago, 
and 11,762, or 23 per cent, four years 
ago. 

THE FLOUR TRADE 

Flour is firmly held without change for 
soft wheat flour, and at an advance of 
25c bbl for hard wheat flours. 

Interior Washington and Oregon mills 
are receiving workable bids from eastern 
and southeastern markets and, while the 
movement to those markets is not large, 
a fair business is being done. 

Port mills are doing a moderate busi- 
ness with California, but interior and 
Montana mills are again shut out from 
shipping through north coast ports on 
account of the placing of an embargo 
caused by freight congestion at coast ter- 
minals, 

The outlook for oriental business is 
hopeless for some time to come. A heavy 
reduction in ocean freights from Aus- 
tralia to Hongkong, from 150 to 85s ton, 
against $12 ton from this coast, places 
Australian mills in an unassailable posi- 
tion. 

Port mills quote soft wheat family pat- 
ent at $11.15 bbl, basis 49’s. 

The demand for hard wheat flour is 
small, as most of the bakers are sup- 
plied for 30 to 60 days, and all buyers are 
exercising the greatest degree of con- 
servatism in buying ahead until the gov- 
ernment gives definite assurances of pro- 
tection against a decline when new-crop 
wheat prices are established. 

The weaker Montana mills which some 
weeks ago sought business on this coast 
at almost any price have disappeared 
from the market, and each week sees a 
higher price level. Bakers, nevertheless, 
continue to sell bread at ruinous prices, 
namely, 814c for the 16-oz loaf, deliv- 
ered, wholesale, wrapped or unwrapped. 

The prevailing range for Montana first 
patent, basis 98’s on track coast points, 
is $12@12.70; second patent, $11.50@ 
12.20. Dakota mills have practically with- 
drawn from this market and, when offer- 
ing, demand $13.20 bbl for first patent. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand and 
easier, and buying is from hand to 
month. Mill-run is quoted at $35.50@38 
ton, delivered transit points. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


With the condition of winter wheat 
throughout Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho practically 100 per cent 
of normal, and with spring seeding ap- 
proaching completion under highly fa 
vorable conditions, crop prospects in those 
sections are as promising as at the same 
date in any previous period of their his- 
tory. Very little winter wheat has been 
reseeded, and the growing crop has a 
strong and vigorous stand... General rains 
last week were highly favorable to the re- 
cently seeded spring wheat areas. 


STATE MILLING CONTROL 


At the last session of the Montana 
state legislature an act was passed plac- 


ing the control and operation of flour 
mills under the Montana Trade Commis- 
sion. This commission has issued notices 
of a hearing to all Montana mills at 
Helena on April 22 to secure informa- 
tion from millowners to be used as a 
basis for regulations to govern all flour 
and cereal mills in the state. 

The commission required that all mills 
file with it, by April 19, a statement as 
to charges and prices in detail for mill 
products, a complete schedule showing 
all rates, tolls, charges and prices made 
for services, and a copy of all rules and 
ee governing the. service of 
mills. 


NOTES 


The feed mill operated at Seattle as 
Moffit Flour Mills, will be offered at re- 
ceiver’s sale May 7. 

T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., flour importers of London, Eng- 
land, left Seattle for Minneapolis yes- 
terday, returning via Canada. 

Midget flour mill projects are spring- 
ing up daily like mushrooms throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. The last project 
is the erection of such a mill at Para- 
gonah, Utah. 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, after attending the Fed- 
eration meeting at Chicago last week, left 
for Los Angeles and will return here in 
about a month. 

W. S. Allen, assistant manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, left yester- 
day for Chicago to attend the meeting 
of the export committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

B. J. O'Reilly, representing the Boze- 
man (Mont.) Milling Co. on the north 
Pacific Coast, who was seriously ill for 
several months, has completely recovered 
and returned to work. 

The bureau of exports of the War 
Trade Board announces that applica- 
tions for flour exports to the Orient will 
now be acted on by its agents on this 
coast without submission to headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., lessors 
of the Utah Cereal Food Products Co., 
of Ogden, Utah, will erect two additional 
warehouses adjoining the mill. The pres- 
ent capacity of the plant, 250 bbls of 
cereals a day, will be increased by the 
installation of new machinery. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., April 19.—Job- 
bers and large bakers appear to have an- 
ticipated their flour requirements for 30 
to 60 days and, while shipping directions 
on contracts are being freely supplied, 
new business is virtually at a standstill. 
The sharp advance in price is another 
factor that has tended to shut off pur- 
chases. 

Some inquiry is being received for June 
requirements, but mills generally are not 
disposed to book business for this de- 
ferred shipment. Further, such prices 
as have been made for future shipments 
are looked upon by bakers as exceeding- 
ly high. The opinion shared, however, by 
most buyers is that continued firmness in 
the market will prevail until the new crop 
comes in. 

There is a noticeably wide variation in 
flour prices, and some scattered lots have 
been offered by jobbers at 40@60c bbl 
under mill limits. First and second clears 
have not been advanced in price, and but 
little interest is shown in this class of 
flour by buyers. a in car lots 
follow: Washington and O straight 
grade, $10.80@11; cut-off, $10.50@10.65; 
Montana standard patent, $11.70@11.80; 
Dakotas, $13; Kansas, $11.50@12.50,—in 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

The scarcity in millfeed has been re- 
lieved t by offerings from the 
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north d the week. Local mills have 
their capacity virtually sold out for 
relay and at prices in advance of those 

g named from outside sources. Local 
mills quote mill-run at $43, and shorts 
at $45. Northern mill-run has been of- 
fered as low as $41, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 


NOTES 
R. E. Miller, president Intermountain 
Milling Co., t Lake City, was on 


*change this week. 

G. I. Toevs, vice-president Centennial 
Mill Co., of Spokane, Wash., and wife, 
were in San Francisco this week, en route 
to Los Angeles. 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
sent three delegates to the Federation 
meeting in Chicago, W. L. Beedy, Sperry 
Flour Co., R. D. Joyce, Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., and R. C. Mason, secretary. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 19.—The 
flour output of Portland mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 29,559, or 69 per cent of capacity, 
this week, which compares with 33,141, or 
77 per cent, last week, 28,019, or 84 per 
cent, a year ago, and 15,576, or 47 per 
cent, two years ago, 

Flour prices have ruled steady this 
week on the basis of $11.30 for patents 
and $11.15 for bakers. A very fair vol- 
ume of local business has been transacted, 
with the mills chiefly engaged on export 
flour. 

There has been considerable California 
inquiry for millfeed and, as expected, the 


market was lifted out of its previous de-. 


pression to a position of evident strength. 
The mills are still quoting mill-run in car 
lots at $37@38, and outside dealers are 
no longer disposed to shade prices. Rolled 
and ground barley, with the rise in the 
grain market, have advanced to $56, 
rolled oats are held firm at $55 and 
cracked corn at $68. The mills list al- 
falfa meal at $34, cottonseed meal at 
$71, linseed oil meal at $70 and beet 
pulp and coconut meal at $52. 

In the coarse grain market, the fea- 
ture of the week was the strength and 
activity of barley. At today’s session of 
the Merchants’ Exchange $53.50@54.50 
was bid for brewing and $53@53.50 for 
feed barley. Sacked oats were steady at 
$51.50, and eastern bulk oats at $50@ 
52.25. Corn was firm at $64 for yellow 
and $63 for mixed, 


WHEAT ACREAGE LARGE 


According to the first of the state crop 
reports this season, winter wheat, oats 
and rye came through the winter in ex- 
cellent condition, except for a small 
amount of winter-killing, caused by cold, 
dry weather in January and some local 
damage by excessive moisture later in the 
winter in the western counties. These 
crops made slow but satisfactory progress 
during the week. 

Seeding of spring wheat and oats is 
proceeding rapidly, except where delayed 
by wet soil, and in some eastern counties 
is practically complete. Some barley has 
been sown. Early sown grain is ger- 
minating well. The acreage of winter 


wheat is unusually large, and unless wet 
weather prevents seeding, the acreage of 
spring wheat will also be large. Wire 
worms are injuring winter wheat in Jef- 
ferson County. 






2 
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_ J. W, Ganong, vice- nt and 
eral m r of the Portla Flouting 
Mills Co., has been chosen by the Millers 


National Federation as one of the west- 
ern members of the committee to draw 
up a plan for handling the 1919 wheat 
crop. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





California Bakery Notes 

San Francisco, Car., April 17.—A gen- 
eral advance in the price of bread is now 
taking place in Los Angeles. The bread 
situation in the city has been very unsat- 
isfactory, most retailers being forced to 
sell bread at cost, and the wholesalers 
complaining in a similar manner. 

The Eighty-Eight Stores Baking Co., 
operated by members of the Los Angeles 
Local Association, has decided to advance 
its wholesale price to 914¢ per 24-02 loaf, 
undelivered, at the bakery door. This 
advance has been brought about by the 
increased cost of flour, and the desire to 
help the trade get a better price. 

R. D. Brigham, publicity manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., and in that ca- 
pacity editor of the company’s magazine, 
The Sperry Family, has been appointed 
assistant to Mortimer Fleishhacker, presi- 
dent of the Anglo California Trust Co., 
whom he will serve in a similar capacity. 

John Kahn, aged 57, president of the 
Kahn-Beck firm of cracker, candy and 
macaroni manufacturers, Los Angeles, is 
dead. His health had been failing for 
some time, but he was not regarded as 
dangerously ill. He leaves a widow and 
two children. For 40 years Mr. Kahn 
was a leading figure in the business world 
of Los Angeles. 

A formal appeal urging the city council 
of Los Angeles to enact an ordinance 
covering the disposal of unsold bread or 
bakery products was filed with the city 
clerk by William F. Ireland, district sec- 
retary of the National Bakers’ Service 
Committee. The council is urged to adopt 
a measure similar to the one in effect at 
Cincinnati, making it unlawful for any 
bakery to accept returns of bread or 
bakery products from any dealer or any 
other person, 

W. C. Williams, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Winslow, Ariz., in order to meet 
the demands of his increasing business, 
is enlarging the bakeshop and will in- 
stall the latest improved machinery and 
a bread-wrapping machine. With these 
improvements, he will have one of the 
largest and most sanitary bakeries in 
northern Arizona. 

R. T. Mason. 





Louisville Master Bakers 

A meeting of the Louisville Master 
Bakers’ Association was held April 5 
for the discussion of the plans of the 
journeymen bakers relative to an eight- 
hour day, with all daywork. The major- 
ity of the employing bakers are in favor 
of an eight-hour day with daylight work, 
but due to the arrangements of many of 
the shops it will be impossible to comply 
with the journeymen’s request on account 
of working two or three shifts, which will 
bring part of the shifts into nightwork. 
However, it is predicted that the difficulty 
will be easily overcome. At the present 
time bakeries are working 9 and 10 hours. 





The province of Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, in 1918 exported 1,544,059 bus oats 
to the United States. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual 
discounts for cash to retail 
SPUINE visa cc ctvreccsdscces $12.65 @12.85 
Spring patent, jute ..........5.. 11.50@12.00 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.856@11.20 
Spring clears, jute ....... eeeee 9.75@10.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute. Sevges 7.20@ 7.40 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.60@11.86 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........$11.30@11.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute ...... +» 9.60@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$11.90@12.40 


lots, 





Patent, 95 per cent .........++. 11.40@11.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.25@ 9.65 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.10@8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.25 @7.50 

WHEAT—Offerings light. Demand good. 
Prices for the week: Last 
This week Last week year 

No. 1 hard ...... 245@250 245@250 220 
No. 2 hard ...... 241@245 242@245 217 
No. 1 red ... -. 260@265 255 @265 220 
No. 2 red . -. 267@262 265@262 217 
No. 1 nor, . 244@253 242@253 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 239@247 240@247 217 
No. 1 dark ‘bard, - 250@257 250@257 224 


CORN—Supply ‘areer: Elevator operators 
and shippers buying. Prices slightly higher. 
Range for the week: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6m.153 @156 154 @157 110@120 
No.5 m.156 @158 156 @157 125@150 
No. 4m.155 @159 158 @160 141@150 
No. 3 m.158%@160% 160 @162 150@165 
No. 6 y..151 @156 154 @156% 110@137% 
No. 5 y..156 @157% 155 @158 125@137 
No. 4 y..157 @159% 158% @160% 140@155 
No. 3 y..159 @162% 160% @163 155@168 
No. 3 w.159%@162 160 @163 160@170 


OATS—Demand from shippers and eleva- 
tor interests larger, the former taking con- 
tract grade. Country sales somewhat bet- 
ter. Prices for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 66 @68% 64% @69 80 @90 


No. 3 wh 68% @70% 66% @69% 85 @91 
Standard 69% @71 67% @70 86% @91% 
No. 2wh 70 @71 68% @70% 87 @91% 


RYE—Demand active. Cash prices 6@6%c 
higher. Millers buying. No. 2 sold at $1.70 
@1.72% to arrive and $1.72% @1.74 for spot, 
closing at the top; No. 3 at $1.72@1.73%; 
May closed $1.74, July $1.74%, August $1.63 
asked. 

BARLEY—Maltsters good buyers. 
ings not large. Malting, $1.13@1.16; 
$1.06@1.12; May, $1.08; July, $1.10%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade only fair. Rye flour, 
$3.50@4; cream meal, $4.07% for yellow 
granulated and $4.05 for white; yellow bolt- 
ed $3.95, and white $3.92; granulated hom- 
iny and hominy grits, $4.10; pearl hominy, 
$4.15,—per 100 lbs, from warehouse; car lots, 
2%c less, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Offer- 
feed, 


--Receipts—, a aoe Ty 
19 1918 1919 1918 








Flour, 205 188 127 122 

Wheat, 247 48 913 81 

Corn, 1,467 2,266 351 702 

Oats, bus 1,242 3,127 1,422 3,334 

Rye, bus 245 94 838 25 

Barley, bus.... 721 323 252 133 
DULUTH, APRIL 19 


FLOUR—Nomina! prices today at Duluth- 
in 98-lb cot- 


Superior, f.0.b. mills, per bbl, 

tons: 

Standard patent 

First clear, jute 

Second clear, jute 
DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 

per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 

No. 2 semolina .......--+see055 $11.75 @12.00 

Durum, patent 11.50@11.75 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

Superior mills, in 100-Ilb sacks: 





Been DB DETMABRE TIES once ccecediccsccccee $4.60 
WPUTO WHE TIS 2c ccc ccs cccceccscctces 4.95 
es STO. 5 sas we wine & é.d%b ope 066.0 3.60 
WO arb. ewt cad ka be b.oae bc bbd ceeees 4.10 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 


Apr. 19..20,110 Apr. 20..18,845 Apr. 21..14,650 
Apr. 12..21,825 Apr. .13..16,926 Apr. 14..13,460 
Apr. 6...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 Apr. 7...13,270 
Mar. 29.16,680 Mar. 30.13,325 Mar, 31.20,915 

WHEAT—Cars received averaged about 
one a day. The Food Administration made 
no sales of spring wheat, as holdings are 
virtually all placed. Buying interest was 
absent in durum, but late inquiry from east- 
ern interests may lead to some business in 


the near 
of the water rate for April and 


fixing 
May. delivery at 8%c to lower lake ports 
induced chartering of a substantial vessel 


tonnage to carry wheat east, and the bulk 
of local elevator holdings are expected to 
soon start moving out freely. Three boats 
are taking on loads today which will aggre- 
gate nearly 500,000 bus, and as boats arrive 
from below they are being sent under ele- 
vator spouts for cargoes. With shipments so 
far reported this week and clearing of some 
steamers previously loaded, stocks here de- 
creased 1,631,000 bus April 12. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No, 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 12 .... 64 @67 169% 88@106 
April 14 .... 65 @é68 170 89@107 
April 15 .... 64% @67% 168% 89@107 
April 16 .... 66% @67% 164% 89@107 
April 17 .... 67 @68 167% 89@107 
April 18* ... 6cceQ@sess  we'ese er 
April 19 .... 66 % @69% 171 90@108 
Apr. 20, 1918 .. -@87% 252 142 @180 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


April 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
COFM ...ec0 ary 63 1 és o as 
oo Pras 199 40 1,246 3 - 8,758 
RPO...ccecss 3,946 1 442 ee oe 3 
Barley 803 568 1,107 75 12 289 
Flaxseed .. 117 129 1,807 6 7 #179 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


—_ 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... .. 24 4650 1,159 2 617 
Durum .... - 4 86 es ee 5 
Winter .... es oe 4 206 1 
Totals ... a’ 28 640 1,365 2 623 
OED ceccece 2 32 6 6 
Bonded ve -- 209 7 
RYE siveces 372 1 3 3 
Barley 1 52 103 8 
Bonded... 3 15 9 39 
Flaxseed .. 37 27 22 11 12 
Bonded... 2 1 12 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 19, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor |} 
1, 2 nor }7,137 15 1,461 3 8 1 
2 ak nor } 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 424 2 4659 oe 2 1 
All other 

spring ..1,871 71 8,057 2 1 340 
1 am dur 
1, 2 dur }3,958 5 oe 1 
2am dur } 
3 am dur} 
3 dur § 373 1 
All other 

durum ..5,131 134 1,040 on 1 47 
1 dkhd w) 
1,2 hd w} 860 ee oe os bee 
2 dkhd w) 
All other 

winter 853 840 2 
White ..... oe 4 ee 
Mixed ..... 1 37 

Totals ..20,607 228 11,861 .... 
Afloat .... 220 246 .... 

Totals ..20,827 228 12,107 6 13 «4418 


FLAXSEED—Irregular, and trade disposed 
to await developments. Price tendency up to 
midweek was easier, due to heavier Argen- 
tine shipments to this country and the an- 
nouncement of a 160,000-bu lot of Canadian 
flaxseed soon to load at Fort William to come 
here. The break caused no nervousness, 
the incident tending to make operators more 
cautious. Later, buyers found sellers back- 
ward about offering, and extended bids in 
order to secure needs. The upturn proved 
slow, with final quotations 3@5c higher than 
on April 12. The trade is beginning to mani- 
fest considerable interest in the acreage like- 
ly to be seeded this spring. Cash No. 1, spot 
or arrive, is quotable at May price to lic 





over. Stocks increasing. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-—— Close ——— 
Opening April 20 
Aprili4 High Low April19 1918 
May ..$3.88  $3.89% $3.84  $3.89% $4.02% 
July .. 3.86% 3.87% 3.81 3.87 4.02% 
Oct. .. 3.45 3.60 3.45 3.50 3.55 
MILWAUKEE, APRIL 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f,o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton 
Spring straight, cotton 
First clear, cotton 
Rye flour, white, cotton 
Rye flour, straight, cotton 
Rye flour, dark, cotton 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton....... ; 

MILLFEED—Weak for bran, but strong 
on middlings; standard bran, $38.50@39; 
standard fine middlings, $43.50; rye feed, $39 
@40; flour middlings, $46@48; red dog, $54; 
Soane feed, $60; oil meal, $67,—all in 100-Ib 
sac 


oeeesseres $12.25@12.40 





WHEAT—Prices were 4@5c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 48 cars. Demand was good from 
millers and shippers, and offerings of mill- 


ing were readily absorbed. No. 1 northern, 





. 
$2.43@2.50; No. 2, $2.41@2.48; No, 3, $2.35@ 

_BARLEY—Advanced 3@4c. Receipts, 279 
cars. Industries and shippers bought freely, 
and offerings were fairly cleaned up. No. 3, 
$1.14@1.18; No. 4, $1.03@1.15; feed and re- 
jected, $1.02@1.12. 

RYE—Prices unsettled, but closed 2c high- 
er. Receipts, 81 cars. Millers and shippers 
were in the market, and bought freely of 
choice. No. 1, $1.68% @1.73; No. 2, $1.68@ 
1.73; No. 3, $1.63@1.72. 

CORN—Up 1@2c. Receipts, 50 cars. De- 
mand was good for yellow and white, which 
commanded a premium over mixed. No, 3 
yellow, $1.61@1.63; No. 4 yellow, $1.59@1.61; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.59@1.61; No. 3 white, $1.62 
@1.63, 

OATS—Prices advanced 2c. Receipts, 132 
cars. Demand was good at all times, and 
offerings were readily absorbed. Standard, 
71@72c; No. 3 white, 68% @71c; No. 4 white, 
68 @70c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 10,097 20,970 67,926 168,720 
Wheat, bus... 41,540 13,000 50,609 88,800 
Corn, bus..... 69,500 120,220 67,610 314,448 
Oats, bus..... 291,710 430,080 185,750 422,959 
Barley, bus... 438,030 68,850 234,538 62,450 
Rye, bus...... 108,000 11,475 443,500 28,950 
Feed, tons.... 930 3,404 6,945 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 19 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 90's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PROOMG 6 osc cdsiv.cceccdsvect bees $11.30@11.70 
Straight ........ 10.50 @11.20 
First clear 9.50@10.50 





MILLFEED—The shorts market is firm, 
with demand for bran quiet. Nominal quo- 
tations: bran, in 100-lb sacks, $36@37 ton; 
shorts, $43@46. 


WHEAT—Demand for hard wheat has 
strengthened, and quotations are at about 
the same figures as before last week’s slump. 
Soft wheat continues in good demand. Nom- 
inal quotations: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.58@ 
2.59, medium $2.55@2.57, yellow $2.53@2.54; 
No, 2 dark $2.53@2.56, medium $2.50@2.52, 
yellow $2.48@2.49; No. 3 dark $2.50@2.52, 
medium $2.48 @2.49, yellow $2.45@2.47; No. 4 
dark $2.45@2.48, medium $2.42@2.44, yellow 
$2.39@2.41; No. 5 dark $2.33@2.38, medium 
$2.30@2.36, yellow $2.25@2.30. Soft: No. 1, 
$2.58@2.59; No. 2, $2.56@2.57; No. 3, $2.52@ 
2.54; No. 4, $2.45@2.52; No. 5, $2.40@2.46. 

CORN—Nominal quotations: White: No. 
2 $1.69@1.70, No. 3 $1.69@1.70, No. 4 $1.64 
@1.66, No. 5 $1.60@1.62. Yellow: No. 2 $1.65 
@1.67, No. 3 $1.63@1.65, No. 4 $1.60@1.63, 
No. 5 $1.58@1.59. Mixed: No. 2 $1.65@1.66, 
No. 3 $1.62@1.64, No. 4 $1.59@1.60, No. 5 





$1.56 @1.58. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 240,300 97,200 924,750 40,500 
Corn, bus..... 487,500 680,000 242,500 707,500 
Oats, bus..... 340,000 180,200 253,500 220,500 
RIO, Bacass 16,500 15,400 9,900 18,700 
Barley, bus... 15,000 14,000 23,400 7,000 
Bran, tons.... 1,120 180 2,820 1,620 
Hay, tons..... 6,336 6,780 2,292 4,704 
Flour, bbis.... 14,950 5,500 72,475 17,500 
TOLEDO, APRIL 19 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $11.40@11.85; spring, $11.10 
@11.45, 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 

Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Spring wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Spring wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
Spring wheat middlings ....... 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @68.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@10.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 14 cars, 1 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 13 cars, 4 contract. 


OATS—Receipts, 58 cars, 40 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


pai aid ae re $42. 75@ 44. 00 
Bon tie nee .@42 

44. 2546. HH 

-@44.75 

45. 5.75 @ 49. 00 

-@47.00 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 19,600 13,800 106,190 49,000 
Corn, bus..... 16,250 28,200 7,710 33,400 


Oats, bus..... 117,850 106,700 


ST. LOUIS, APRIL 19 
FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $11.25@ 
11.50, 100 per cent $10.75@11, clear $7.50@ 
9.50, low-grade $6@6.50; soft wheat patent, 
$11.25@11.50, 100 per cent $10.50@10.90, 
clear $8.50@9.50, low-grade $6@6.50; spring 
wheat 95 per cent $11.50@11.75, 100 per cent 
$11@11.25, first clear $9@9.40, second clear 
$6@6.75,—jute, City mills quote hard wheat 
patent at $11.40, 100 per cent $10.85; soft 
wheat patent $11.50, 100 per cent $11,—bulk. 
Rye flour, white patent $9.75 @10.20, straight 
$9@9.40, dark $7.25 @T7.75. 
MILLFEED—Bran, $38; middlings, $47@ 
48; alfalfa meal, $41.50; oat feed, $24.75; 
white hominy feed, $58; fine-ground barley 
oan was offered at $50.50, and regular at 
WHEAT—Receipts, 141 cars, against 174 
last week. Fair demand, and 4@65e¢ lower. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.65@2.67; No. 3 
hard, $2.48; No. 4 hard, $2.51. 
CORN—Receipts, 379 cars, against 399. 
Prices 2c higher, and demand fair. Closing 


127,800 90,200 








prices: No. 3 corn, $1.59@1.60; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.63; No. 8 yellow, $1.69@1.59%; No. 4 
yellow, $1.58; No. 2 white, $1.66; No. 3 white, 
$1.62@1.68; No. 4 white, $1.59; No. 6 white, 
$1.52; sample, $1.49. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 

OATS—Receipts, 253 cars, against 316. 
Prices 1@2c higher, fair demand. Closing 
prices: standard, 71% @72c; No. 8 white, 
71@71%c; No. 4 white, 71c; No. 2 mixed, 70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 68,850 62,960 75,090 82,120 
Wheat, bus... 324,000 97,209 114,550 .95,160 
Corn, bus..... 579,455 735,390 307,850 477,680 
Oats, bus..... 696,000 926,330 522,950 817,110 
Rye, bus,.... + 8,300 9,496 eee ,180 
Barley, bus... 19,200 24,000  ..... 19,500 





BOSTON, APRIL 19 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$12.85@13.55 
1 


Spring patents, standard ....... 2.00@12.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.00 @12.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter straights ........... 11.50 @12.00 
Spring first clears .........+5++ 9.50@10.50 


MILLFEED—Slow demand for all kinds, 
with market steady. Offerings moderate. 
Spring bran, $45.50; winter bran, $47; mid- 
dlings, $49.50@54; mixed feed, $48@51; red 
dog, $57; second clears, $58; gluten feed, 
$60.42; hominy feed, $60.90; stock feed, $56; 
oat hulls, $32; cottonseed meal, $65.25,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market quiet, but 
firmly held. White corn flour, $4@4.05; 
white corn meal, $3.80@3.85; yellow granu- 
lated, $4; bolted, $3.95; feeding meal, $3.40 
@3.45; cracked corn, $3.45@3.50; hominy 
grits and samp, $3.80@3.85; white corn flakes 
and cream of maize, $4.25,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Rolled oatmeal in good de- 
mand, with market steady at $4 per 100-lb 
sack; cut and ground oatmeal, $4.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— c—Stocks—, 





1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*40,410 62,150 ......  «eese 
Wheat, bus... 90,500 1,200 1,673,521 4,497 
Corn, bus..... 1,450 70,800 ...... 216,753 
Oats, bus.....134,850 350,050 354,695 968, $25 
I acces Seles ae. bape ce 6,57 
Barley, bus... ..... SOTO - vcctive 1'330 
Millfeed, tons 67 4 ST ee 
Corn meal, bbls ° G.Sre- acesse “omece 
Oatmeal, cases 400 BetBD cccese seess 
Oatmeal, sacks 300 $4565 ccccce ceece 


*Includes 13,425 bbls for export compared 
with 37,200 in 1918. 

Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during week ending April 19: to London, 
33,040 140-lb sacks flour; to Glasgow, 150,425 
bus wheat; to Gibraltar, f.0., 164,925 bus 
wheat, 





NEW YORK, APRIL 19 

FLOUR—Dull, with resales still an im- 
portant factor. Stocks, though not large, 
sufficient for needs, and with mill prices 25 
@30c over spot market, sales for future de- 
livery limited. Generally thought there will 
be little business on good lines of flour until) 
new crop. Quotations: spring fancy patents, 


$12.35@13; standard patents, $11.75@12.50; 
first clears, $9.60@10.40; Kansas straights, 
$11.35@12; winter straights, $11.15@11.40; 


rye, $8.50@9.25,—jute. Receipts, 161,824 bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement a trifle lighter than 
last week. Receipts, 693,200 bus. 

CORN—Market lifeless, as neither buyers 
nor sellers cared to take definite stand for 
the holiday period. Movement from interior 
points, though increasing, shows no large 
volume. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.78%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.75%; No. 2 mixed, $1.77%. 
Receipts, 4,200 bus. 

OATS—Market featureless, with only slight 
change in prices. Quotations were 78%@ 
79c, according to quality. Receipts, 344,000 
bus, 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 19 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 


Spring short patent 


in 98-Ib 


Svecvccerers $11.85 @12.10 


Spring long patent ............ 11.40@11.75 
Spring first clear ........0.0sc0 9.75 @10.25 
Ree, DOMME Fi coo we ceive 11.50@11.75 
Winter straight (mear-by)...... 10.90@11.15 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.85 @12.10 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.40@11.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.50@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@12.50 
City mills’ spring patent ....... ~»-@12.50 
City mills’ winter patent ...... -@12.16 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@11.90 


MILLFEED — Unchanged, with demand 
and trading small.e Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $43.75 @44.75; 
spring middlings, $47@48; soft winter bran 
and middlings, $49, 

WHEAT —Scarce and strong; demand and 
movement large. Receipts, 436,471 bus; ex- 


ports, 784,845; stock, 1,177,108. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.51%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.49%, with No. 1 red 


winter 3c higher. 

CORN—Firmer; movement light, demand 
constant. Receipts, 47,516 bus; stock, 306,- 
245. Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, track, 
domestic, $1.70@1.71; range of southern for 
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April 23, 1919 


the week, $1.63@1.73; rh spot yellow 

cob, bbl, $8; a. vee 

OATS—Higher; and movement 
moderate, pol ly “3401 bus; stock, 732,- 
939. Closing prices: standard white, domes- 
tic, 76c; No. 3-white, domestic, 75c. 

RYE—Nominal; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 235,296 bus; stock, 1,757,185, 
A small southern bag lot sold early in the 
week at $1.60. The government seems to 
control the situation. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,014 bbls, and 25,848,- 
836 lbs in sacks. Exports, 5,699,120 Ibs. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 





Winter straight, western ....... $11.50 @11.75 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas straight ......... io cwen 12.10 @12.30 
Kansas short patent ......... ++ 12.60@12.75 
Spring short patent ............ 12.00 @12.65 
Spring patent ....... coeseietses 12.00@12.25 
Spring first clear ..... rere Ter 10.25 @10.65 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 991,807 
bus; exports, 1,461,898; stock, 866,545. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter,’ $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.86; No, 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.84; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.38; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.80; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE—Firmer in expectation of govern- 
ment buying rye flour. Local trade quiet. 
Quotations: No. 2 western, $1.76 per bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.65@1.70. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm, and higher in sym- 
pathy with raw material. Trade, however, 
quiet. Quotations: $9.25@9.75, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks, 

CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but closed firm at net advance of 
1@2c. Supplies small, but trade quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 51,084 bus; stock, 95,216. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to qual- 
ity and location, $1.72@1.76, 


CORN GOODS—Quiet, and without impor- 


tant change. Offerings ample. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $3.25 @4.00 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... @3.20 


Yellow table meal, fancy..... ste 1 @3.15 


White table meal, fancy...... «e+» @3.20 
Ordinary ground meal......... + «e+» @3.00 
White corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50@3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ 3.60@3.62% 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.00@3.92% 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 
MILLFEED—Trade quiet during week, 
and market a shade easier. Offerings ample. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-Ib sacks ........ $47.50 @ 48.50 


Western, to arrive, in bulk... 45.00@46.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BGS. Nos cnenevewnvende since 45.00 @ 46.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 44.00 @ 44.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sackS .......eceeeeeuee 51.00 @52.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sackS .......--eeeeeees 47.00 @ 48.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 57.00@58.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 47.00@48.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47. ate 50 
Linseed oil meal ..... evccee ‘ + @70.00 

OATS—Advanced ic under light ‘ecenn, 
but demand only moderate. Receipts, 146,- 





513 bus; stock, 617,457. Quotations: 

Wa, B WRI 2 ccc cccccceencnseese 78% @79 
Standard white ... «+. 78. @T8% 
POO. BS WIGS 2 cestccecccccescvden 77 @1T% 
WR TD Chik 00k5 2 snasethans 75% @76% 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held in sym- 
pathy with strength of raw material. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$3.96%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $7.93@9.13; pearl barley, in 
ay sacks, as to size and quality, $2.75@ 
75. 





BUFFALO, APRIL 19 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.35 
DR SIGs 0.5 div.o-s:5 SMERS cai @12.35 
PEE: bana odcnbcsenseue ova @10.00 
GERAD BOG. ck. ect cctcees @12.35 
a ea eee eee @ 9.05 
RPG, GONE cw idcccieccivasediee @ 8.90 
Sacked 

Bram Par WN. as ee. : <i see» @43.60 
Standard middlings, per ton. @ 46.50 
a eae eee @ 49.50 
Flour middlings .............+. @50.50 
Red Gog, POF COM wceeiacescaess -«e- » @55.50 
Barley ground. feed, pure ...... 52.00@53.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@63.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@62.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 75.00 @76.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 67.00 @68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 68.00 @69.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -@58.74 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GROMIOG: vies ec eens eas cnsdecosed - @63.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @65.50 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
Lg ee are 7.50@ 8.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. -@30.00 


WHEAT—No wheat in any position was 
offered here except some No. 1 amber durum 
at $2.49, cif. There is no demand for that 
class of wheat, while anything else fit for 
milling would have sold on sight. 


CORN—The local demand dropped off at 
the close of the-week, but there was an ad- 
vance in prices from the low point reached. 
Holders were anxious to sell track receipts 
today, and the market at the close was only 
8c lower than a week ago. A better trade 
is expected here next week. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.69; No. 3 yellow, $1.68; No. 4 
yellow, $1.66; No. 6 yellow, $1.61; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.54@1. 58,—on track, through billed, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATS—The market closed at last week’s 
prices, although 2c lower at one time. De- 
mand was good all ‘week, and all recei 
were taken daily. Closing: No. 2 white, 75c; 
standard, 74%c; No. 8 white, 74c; No. 4 
white, 78c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were not in the mar- 
ket, having enough coming by rail to supply 
their needs for the for 
the week were about 75 vs Prices "quoted 
were for prompt shipment mainly. Malting, 
$1.20@1.28; feed, $1.16@1.18,—track, Buf- 
falo. 

RYE—tThe only offering this week was 
made today, a car of No. 1, for which $1.75 
was bid and refused. 


MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 22 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
April 22 


Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. — “err 7. 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 
First clear, jute .....c+sssseees “$166 10-00 
Second clear, jute ......eeeeees 5.25@ 6.60 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
April 26... ...... 180,520 451,635 380,775 
April 19... 381,565 160,595 437,535 375,355 
April 12... 392,045 162,555 372,775 388,155 
April 6... 376,445 152,975 395,830 391,390 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 








April 26... ...... 25,160 43,120 9,920 
April 19... 9,115 2,200 31,455 | 21,765 
April 12... 29,670 8,880 24,615 98,125 
April 6... 7,290 8,200 24,606 161,115 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Mar. 1.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar. 8.. 66 59,025 253,100 120,715 10,630 ° 
Mar, 15. 66 59,025 274,295 124,255 4,900 5,245 
Mar. 22. 66 70,385 274,855 99,185 1,200 675 
Mar. 29. 66 70,885 277,240 89,135 ioe eee 
Apr. 6. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 coo 2,996 
Apr. 12. 64 69,535 281,615 98,825 «+. 1,645 
Apr. 19. 55 56,585 256,200 80,315 2, 585 9,765 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(April 22) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 
Year ago 


April 22 
» Bran .ncccccececes $36. 50@38. 50 $33.00@33.50 


Stand. middlings.. 41.00@41.50 34.50@36.00 

Flour middlings... 45.00@46.00 42.55@43.50 

R, dog, 140-lb jute 51.00@52.00 48.00@48.35 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $61.00@61.50 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.50@57.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.50@55.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. « @37.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.00@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .- 8.60@ 3.75 
Rye flour, white® .......ee-eee. 10.40 @10.60 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .........+.+ 6.15@ 6.26 
Whole wheat flour, bblt ........ 10.20 @10.30 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 10.10 @10.20 
Rolled Ontse®® ociccccoscesecsoes -@3.77% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10. 00@15.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00 @ 20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 11.50@16.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

DEP COM occccccccsccccscevsere 15.00 @ 25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 


Flaxseed screenings, tom ....... 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, i 
PEF TOM ..cccecccccesccceseces 25.00 @40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 13. “et 00 
Linseed oil meal*® .....-5- eens - @64.50 
*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 2 
Dark northern spring. . a s3% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .........- e+e 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .. oes 2.23% 2.20% 
Durum dees + 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ... - 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......+++. - 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......++. e 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over > Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week “gg per Bey 
April Corn Oat: ye Barley 
15. 161@163 674 68% 167% @ 167% 97@107 
16. 161@163 665% @67% 164 @164% 94@104 
siteted Kattan 99@105 
18* cece QGaocce cocceQesese -@. 
19. 162@i64 68% @69% i70° Sita 97@107 
21. 164@16569 @70 173% @174% 100@110 

*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 20 

April19 April12, Pi918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,273,230 1,287,780 888,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 25,917 22,406 4,848 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,521 1,984 1,067 
Corn, bus ........ 52,500 67,410 330,000 
Oats, bus ....... - 428,260 332,200 567,000 
Barley, bus ..... + 745,680 1,002,900 228,750 
Rye, bus ....... + 196,800 879,220 161,600 


Flaxseed, bus.... 178,000 112,350 62,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end 

ing Saturday were: aS 20 

April19 April 12 1918 
Wheat, bus ......1,414,400 1,346,400 116,620 
Flour, bbls ...... 441,617 449,454 298,668 
Millstuff, tons ... 18,744 10,753 
Corn, bus........ 26,640 44,640 186,250 
Oats, bus ........ 257,400 263,980 1,119,080 
Barley, bus ...... 895,860 926,640 402,270 
Rye, bus ... +» 109,200 162,630 99,160 
Flaxseed, bus eeee 28,980 42,350 8,470 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported ag follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merse on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Apr. 20 Apr. 21 
Apr.19 Apr.12 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 1,275 1,228 ose 
No. 1 northern. 6,306 6,963 eee 1,308 
No. 2 northern. 211 308 eee 1,664 
Other grades .. 7,827 8,463 bes 6,532 
Totals ....... 15,619 16,962 216 8,936 
In 1916 ..... --10,418 10,800 eee eee 
In 1915 ....... 7,091 17,884 eee eee 

In 1914 "18, 196 19,198 ove 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 20 Apr. 21 Apr. 22 

Apr.19 Apr.12 1918 1917 1916 

Corn ..-.. 10 13 903 238 103 
Oats ....1,641 1,590 1,134 6,261 2,446 
Barley ..2,058 1,846 1,306 846 218 
Rye ....6,794 6,636 139 286 312 
Flaxseed. 78 88 44 346 133 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—  -——Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 15...$3.84% 3.84% 3.86% 3.86 3.83 


April 16... 3.82% 3.82% 3.84% 3.84 3.81% 
April 17... 3.85% 3.85% 8.87% 3.87 3.85 
April 18*.. ...... oa sera tei at ae 
April 19... 3.88 3.88 3.90 3.8934 3.87 
April 21... 3.92 3.92 3.93% 3.93 3.90 


*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 78 62 82 29 44 346 
Duluth..... 39 28 34 117 1386 1,986 

Totals.... 117 90 116 146 180 2,332 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to April 
19, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 














Minneapolis ... 5,062 4,693 1,797 816 
Duluth .-...... 3,251 2,162 2,932 2,198 
Totals ....... 8,313 6,855 4,729 3,014 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, April 21.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Apr. 20 Apr. 21 

Destination— Apr.19 Apr.12 1918 1917 
London ........ 94 91 1 





Liverpool ...... es 38 i8 19 
Glasgow ....... as 133 2 10 
EMRE. &scwesesce 25 ee oe 2 
SEES, 8:5,54.80 6.6086 os oe 3 
ETROE Viceeses os 15 5 28 
Falmouth ..... 131 110 oe ee 
HEAVEO cc ccacees 4 pe 
BUGGER 60 bes vese 9 
Marseilles ..... Py 5 
Belfast ........ 7 
Plymouth ..... 38 ee ee oe 
PROMOS 0 cciceee oe ee o6 10 
Amsterdam .... .. ee ve 5 
Rotterdam ..... at es ee 17 
Gibraltar ...... 237 116 ee es 
Copenhagen ... 1 37 oe 
Genoa os as 
Mexico .. 11 13 oe 
CURE cvccscseens ee 9 oe 
Other W. I.’s... 10 1 ée 
Cen. America .. 6 10 ee 
Other 8. A. .... 1 °° 
B. N. America 22 oé 
ABPICE oc cccccce 4 ee 
OUROTS csieccee 1 oe 

Totals ....... 575 614 28 96 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 19. ~ 
‘Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore... 1,194 315 735 1,582 760 





Boston...... 1,515 ies 503 eve bes 
Buffalo..... 3,778 81 6,276 6 36 
Chicago ...11,089 572 3,197 2,674 3,066 
Detroit..... 40 60 141 36 eee 
Duluth ..... 20,607 ose 199 3,573 804 

Afloat .... 220 40s 3S 254 ees 
Galveston... 495 8 0% 1 142 
Indianapolis. 323 471 134 4 oe 


Kansas City. 3,247 471 1,178 156 as 
Milwaukee.. 2,918 142 683 672 3,430 
Minneapolis 15,619 11 1,641 6,636 1,647 
New Orleans 1,814 23 346 “ss. 210 
New. News one ees 82 sae 702 
New York.. 3,908 36 3,484 875 1,474 
Omaha..... 1,506 333 737 193 145 
Peoria...... ees 159 185 hae one 
Philadelphia 842 97 617 53 700 
St. Louis.... 232 398 382 48 42 
Toledo .... 442 18 391 146 16 

Afloat .... «+. eee 322 eae ons 


Totals ...70,745 3,081 20,987 17,386 13,173 
Last year... 3,199 17,758 20,270 1,124 6,898 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
6,270,000 bus; rye, 631,000. 
wakes 287,000 bus; barley, 1,- 
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(Continued from page 328.) ~ 

Plans are peing made to run special 
Pullmans out of St. Paul to the conven- 
tion for the convenience of northwestern 
millers, Those going on the special cars 
may make them their homes, not only en 
route to and from Louisville but while 
in Louisville as well. In this way, the 
cost of the trip will not be excessive. 
The present B ong contemplates leaving 
St. Paul Sunday night, May 18, arri 
in Louisville on Tuesday, remaining unt 
Friday evening, and back in St. Paul 
Saturday evening. 

The Northwestern Miller will be glad 
to give information and help arrange 
reservations, 






SPRING SEEDING UNDER WAY 


The weather in the Northwest for sev- 
eral days has been coe ery. _— marked 
rogress is being made in se rin 
try Up to ; few days ago, little of ; 
no seeding had been done in portions of 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
but fieldwork is in full blast now. While 
the season is fully two weeks later than 
normal, it is not expected that the acre- 
age will be cut down. In fact, the pros- 
pects are still favorable for a material in- 
crease, providing weather conditions re- 

main as they are at present. 

In the northern portion of the spring 
wheat belt some seeding has been done 
in spots, and the season is not as late as 
in the southern half. It is believed that, 
with a continuance of good weather, all 
of the wheat will be in the ground by 
May 3. This will mean that seeding w 
have been completed about the same time 
as the average for the last 10 years, 

The ground is full of moisture and, 
everything considered, the prospect is 
good. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Screenings are in improved demand at 
an advance of $1@2 ton. 

Linseed oil meal is in good demand at 
$64.50 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A. L. Pearson, until recently with the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, is in Min- 
neapolis for a day or two. 

The Grain Corporation is moving a 
round lot of rye from Minneapolis ele- 
vators this week to Duluth for shipment 
east. 

Joseph A. Kenny, of Tobler & Co., New 
York, bolting cloth importers, was in 
Minneapolis during the week calling on 
the trade. 

The Goodridge (Minn.) Farmers’ Mill 
& Elevator Co., recently incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock, will build a 
50-bbl mill. 

W. S. Allen, assistant manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
is in Minneapolis today en route to Chi- 
cago, to attend the foreign trade con- 
vention there. 

Herman F. Wright has resigned his 
position as manager of the Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., at Minneapolis, to become as- 
sistant manager for the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

William E. Callinan, formerly with 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is now in the sales department of E. 
A. Pynch & Co. Mr. Callinan was dis- 
charged last week from the navy. 

C. G. Tenger, formerly export man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
at Minneapolis, returned last week from 
the Pacific Coast, where he signed u 
with the Portland (Oregon) Flour Mills 
Co. as sales-manager. 

E. B. Murphy, of Minneapolis, who 
for the last ‘tor years has represented 
the Riegel Bag Co. in the Northwest, has 
severed his connections with that com- 
pany. He, however, expects to continue 
to handle new and second-hand bags. 


Charles. C. Bovey, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has gone to Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., to meet his son, Martin K. 
Bovey, who is due to arrive at Newport 
News this .week, with Base Hospital 
Unit No. 26, of which he is a member. 

H. L. Geissler, the northwestern re 
resentative of the Williams Patent Crus 
er & Pulverizer Co., last week sold four 
B X grinders to the Viehmann Grain 
Co., of Minneapolis, for its new feed- 
ot plant now under construction. 

The Twin City nters’ District 
Council announces that the scale of wages 
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for beginning 1, 1919, 
until May Stoo tll ber ede nce’ Loar’ 
time and one-half for overtime, and dou- 
ble time from Saturday at n 
Monday at 8 a.m., and for all legal holi- 
days. 

Jute bag manufacturers report a 


sharp demand for 1014-0z double-calen- 
dered jutes. Stocks of this grade of 

ging in the country ar tting very 

t, and manufacturers loa for high- 
er prices. The demand is credited to the 
Food Administration requiring this par- 
ticular kind of sack for export shi 
ments. 

John F, Lennon, a son of B. T. Len- 
non, Providence, R. I., the New England 
representative of the Northland Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is chief petty officer 
on Submarine Chaser 297, which was dam- 

ed by an explosion, April 14. Ten 
members of the crew were injured, but 
Mr. Lennon escaped. Previous to his en- 
listment, Mr. Lennon was associated with 
his father in the flour business. 

Ernst & Ernst, audits and systems, an- 
nounce the return to active practice of 
their partner, Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. 
Blyth, who since June 4, 1917, has been 
located in Washington as chief of the 
cost accounting section of the Ordnance 
De ent. Colonel Blyth is connected 

the Cleveland office of the com- 
pany. The company maintains offices in 
all the principal cities of the country. 

Emil Hagenstadt, night head roust- 
about for the Northwestern Consolidated 
Mills in. Minneapolis, had a narrow 
escape from death the evening of April 
17. While walking toward the mills in 
company with one of his foremen, he was 
shot by a policeman who was attempting 
to stop a holdup man. The bullet grazed 
his left side and stunned him, but did 
not inflict more than a flesh wound. 


R. E. Williams and T. M. Holt, of 
Williams & Holt, flour distributors, 
Reading, Pa., are in Minneapolis today. 
Mr. Williams for the last two years has 
been New York State representative for 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
Mr. Holt for several years was Philadel- 
phia manager for Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, New York. They will represent the 
St. Paul Milling Co. in their territory. 
From here they went to Kansas City to 
make arrangements for a winter wheat 
account. 





Reports from Mills 
MIN NESOTA 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing: No seed- 
ing done in this vicinity; acreage will 
be large, provided weather favorable 
from now on. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo: Very little 
seed in; too much water. Think wheat 
acreage will be cut down considerably if 
seed not in ground very soon; when it 
gets too late they will seed other grain. 

S. E. Eckenbeck, Appleton: Not over 
25 per cent wheat-seeding done; acre- 
age larger than last year; probably 90 
per cent marquis sown; general seeding 
will be late, owing to excessive moisture. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm: 
Secding of grain has been at standstill 
past week, account rain and snow; small 
amount of seeding done previously. Dry- 
ing weather very necessary; with favor- 
able conditions, seeding will be two to 
three weeks later than last year. Look 
for probable reduction of 10 to 15 per 
cent in wheat acreage, owing to many 
wet spots in fields. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona: About 
3 per cent wheat-seeding done; ground 
too wet to work in fields; will require 
week warm sunshine to dry up soil so 
seeding can be resumed. Weather per- 
mitting, there will be 10 to 25 per cent 
increase in wheat acreage; season now so 
late any further delay will mean heavy 
shrinkage in acreage. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: No wheat 
sown here. Farmers will increase acre- 
age 10 to 20 2g cent. Plowing done, and 
seeding will quickly finished once soil 


is dry bat Ma 

illing Co,, Osakis: Wheat- 
seeding in full blast; some farmers have 
finished. Recent rains were light in this 
locality, and land in good condition for 
seed. Estimate 25 per cent increase in 
acreage. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
No seeding done yet; prospects good for 


a Wells Flour Milling Co, Wells: 


Conte. wet ground. There will be 10 


. ES cent ‘decrease in acreage, account 
a 


. 


te season. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: No 
seeding yet; wheat acreage will be large. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Seed- 


ing not started, account rainy weather 
and snow, but .will commence in few 
days. Season about two weeks late. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo: No 
wheat seeded; uction in acreage 10 
per cent from that planned. Weather 
unfavorable. 

Claro Milling Co., Waseca: No seedin 
to date. With week of dry weather, seed- 
ing can be started on high land; will take 
two weeks to seed bottom land. Acreage 
will depend entirely on weather. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie: Some little seeding on high 
ground. Six inches snow last few days 
will delay seeding another week. Ground 
full of water; seeding at best will be un- 
usually late. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Very 
little seeding done in this vicinity, owing 
to heavy rains and snows; will probably 
be four to eight days before farmers can 
get into fields, good weather prevailing. 
Acreage will be reduced, owing to late- 
ness of season. 

New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague: About one-half wheat-seeding 
done. Acreage about 15 per cent less. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
No seeding done; rain past week put 
ground in very wet condition. Believe 
there will be considerable acreage; last 
year biggest grain crop here since early 
days. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Weather very favorable this week; think 
at least 75 per cent wheat seeded; acre- 
age increased 10 to 15 per cent. Condi- 
tion of soil excellent; ‘seeding done in 
good time; everything: favorable. 

Empire Milling’ Co., Janesville: Ac- 
count weather conditions, doubt if 5 per 
cent wheat in ground; very wet; fields 
soft. 

Melrose Milling Co., Melrose: Think 
one-third of wheat-seeding done; with fa- 
vorable weather, remainder in this week; 
acreage about same as last year. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dakota Roller Mills, Selby: Seeding 
just begun; a about same as last 
season. Fields drying fast; seeding 
should progress rapidly. 

Redfield Co-Operative Mills, Redfield: 
Wheat-seeding half completed; owing to 


-wet weather, acreage below earlier ex- 


pectations, yet fully up to average. 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Ac- 
count of late seeding, acreage will not 
be increased in this locality; about 10 
per cent seeding done. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Very lit- 
tle seeding done to ‘date; getting late for 
wheat-seeding. Fear acreage will be cut 
unless work progresses favorably from 
now on. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: About 
60 to 65 per cent seeding done; remain- 
der will go into corn, as season getting 
too late; fields too wet; better today, and 
look for good weather now. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Little 
seeding done, account rain; soil too wet 
for cultivation. Weather cleared; surface 
dried somewhat; majority of farmers in 
field. About 10 per cent wheat-seeding 
done; with fair weather will be complet- 
ed in short time, as plowing was_complet- 
ed last fall. Season three weeks late; 
lateness of season may reduce wheat 
acreage somewhat, as farmers fear black 
rust in late-sown wheat. Help situation 
fairly good; much better than year ago. 

H. Berke, Montrose: Acreage larger 
than last year; would be still larger, but 
rain and snow delayed seeding. 

Farmers’ Co-Operative Milling Co., 
Bowdle: Seeding just started; acreage 
will be somewhat pol gad in wheat; much 
less in barley and 

Eureka Roller Mills, Eureka: About 
15 per cent seeding done: prospects for 
acreage about 10 per cent over last year. 

Britton PP « wgrhbe Milling Co., 
Satine ps, | little seeding done; acre- 

same as last year; prospects good; 
Garting with plenty moisture. 

Centerville Milling Co. Centerville: 
All wheat in too late. Ac about 
same as year ago. Plenty of moisture; 
need sunshine and warm weather. 
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The domestic flour market was with- 
out new developments this week, trading 
being narrow and quiet at steady prices. 
Bakers and jobbers have enough booked 
to carry them for the present, and many 
have their future requirements well taken 
care of, 

Country millers reported a falling off 
in demand from the South and, while 
some business was done, the volume was 
not as large as two weeks ago. However, 
practically all mills have plenty of or- 
ders booked ahead, and are making lib- 
eral shipments. 

First and second clears of both hard 
and soft wheat flour were in fair de- 
mand, and continue to form a large per- 
centage of the business done. Another 
interesting feature of the flour trade is 
the increasing demand for rye flour, espe- 
cially of the higher grades. 

The local market was dull and drag- 
ging, and very little interest was taken 
by bakers and jobbers. Some bakers are 
said to have their needs covered until 
July 1. Sales of any consequence are 
now few and far between. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $11.25@11.50, 100 per cent $10.75@ 
11, thear $7.50@9.50, low-grade $6@6.50; 
soft wheat patent $11.25@11.50, 100 per 
cent $10.50@10.90, clear $8.50@9.50, low- 
grade $6@6.50; spring wheat 95 per cent 
$11.50@11.75, 100 per cent $11@11.25, 
first clear $9@9.40, second clear $6@6.75, 
jute. City mills quote hard wheat patent 
at $11.40, 100 per cent $10.85, soft wheat 
Rye $11.50, 100 per cent $11, bulk. 

e flour, white patent $9.75@10.20, 
straight $9@9.40, dark $7.25@7.75. 

Wheat feed market dull and lower. 
Many offers were made that drew no bids, 
and demand from all sections was list- 
less. Bran was offered at $38, and mid- 
dlings at $47@48. Other feedstuffs also 
slow of sale. Alfalfa meal sold af $41.50, 
oat feed $24.75, white hominy feed $58; 
fine-ground barley feed was offered at 
$50.50, and regular at $48. 


THE GROWING CROP 


A few light showers this week fur- 
nished the growing wheat crop in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois with a fair 
amount of moisture, but further rains 
would be most welcome in all sections. 
Very little change is to be noted in the 
reports on the condition of the wheat 
crop. Most sections continue to report 
the plant in the very best condition. 

Following is the | of reports re- 
ceived: Nearly perfect...Best ever. 
Good. ..Perfect condition. . .Splendid. . . 
Fine.. Thi * ne: .Fine. .. Perfect 

.Fine endid 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Til. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending April 19 was 41,600, 
ph Secrons e | 82 per cent of capacity, 

red with 41,100, or 81 per cent, last 
18,765, or 37 per cent, a year ago, 
toa 33,400, or 66 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 50,800, repre- 


=e 


senting 66 per cent, compared with 53,- 
800, or 69 per cent, last week, 24,800, or 
32 per cent, a year ago, and 53,000, or 
68 per cent, in 1917. 

NOTES 

Lynn H. Johnson, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned home 
Saturday, after making another canvass 
of the St. Louis trade. 

E. C. Andrews, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., and president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, left this week for a short 
vacation at Corning, Ark. 

Edwin T. Stanard, vice-president of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., returned 
to St. Louis this week, enjoying good 
health, after spending several months in 
Texas. 

The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Illinois has purchased the 
homestead of the late Captain G. W. 
Hill, Alton, Ill, and will make this site 
the future home of the association. 

A petition signed by virtually all mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Millers’ Club has 
been sent to J. H. Barnes, president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, requesting that Bert H. Lang be 
retained as head of Zone No. 11. 

Lieutenant R. R. De Armond, formerly 
with the Russell Grain Co., who resigned 
to serve his country, has returned and 
organized a new company, the De Ar- 
mond Grain Co., which has been incor- 
porated for $15,000, to deal in grain and 
grain products. 

William T. Hill, formerly president of 
the J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., but 
who sold his interest in that company 
after making a fortune in the market, will 
again become associated with it, and has 
purchased the interest of T. B. Teasdale, 
who will retire July 1. 

The Merchants’ Exchange formally 
opened its 25x69-foot smoking-room on 
the floor of the exchange, Wednesday, 
April 16. Although other exchanges have 
smoking and lounging rooms, St. Louis is 
the first in the country to establish such 
an innovation on the main floor, where 
visitors can watch the quotations and 
trading in grain and stocks. 

Joseph O. Morrissey, who succeeded 
his father as the head of J. F. Morrissey 
& Co., has been elected a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. Among others ad- 
mitted are W. A. Lamson, of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., Chicago; E. M. Sparks, of 
Sparks Milling Co; Hugh L. Claiborne, 
of Claiborne Commission Co., Kansas 
City; E. A. Bergs, of the Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co. 

Millers of Zone No. 11 received the fol- 
lowing bulletin this week: “Grain Corpo- 
ration will receive bids weekly, beginning 
Tuesday, on hard or spring wheat first 
clear flours. Purchases will be made sub- 
ject to terms, conditions and specifica- 
tions of flour purchase plan of Feb. 18, 
amended to date, with following excep- 
tions: Time of shipment to be 15 days 
from date of acceptance, instead of 30 
days. Prices for the present to be only 
f.o.b. Philadelphia and Baltimore for ex- 
port. Stock on hand in common jutes 
acceptable. Offers to be based on sam- 
ples, which should be mailed immediately 
to New York office.” 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to April 12, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s ewer 





r—Out --Exports— 
1918-19 1pite “18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...10, Se 10,288 970 706 
Duluth ........ 567 815 
Outside mills .. 8,225 1,196 267 107 


18,299 1,237 818 
Dame of 10 








Totals ....... 19,281 
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There is still a very fair demand in 
this city for flour, though millers are 
more abreast of their orders than a 
month ago. The recent damp, muggy 
weather checked bread demand to some 
extent, but it is now seasonably cool. 

Millers in this city have got the trade 
almost entirely in their hands, as the sup- 
plies from country and outport mills 
have dwindled down to a little over 4,000 
sacks per week, as against about 12,500 
in the preceding four weeks. 

As for imported flour, the amount given 
out has been steadily decreasing for 
some weeks. It is not easy to get any- 
thing like an exact estimate, but govern- 
ment flour distributors, who ought to be 
able to size up the situation correctly, are 
inclined to think that about 12,000 sacks 
represent the average weekly allocation. 
The quality shows a considerable im- 
provement, about half of this flour -being 
either Canadian or American spring 
wheat straights. The winter wheat flour, 
of varying types, has also improved in 
quality. 

It is feared stocks of imported flour in 
London are running low. Imports dur- 
ing March have been only a few thousand 
sacks, all hailing from American Atlan- 
tic ports, with the exception of 200 sacks 
from New Zealand. Apparently, all the 
American flour now being shipped to 
Europe goes to the relief of devastated 
districts in France, Belgium or else- 
where. There is no alteration in the flat 
price. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is firmer, with 
an advance of 20s per ton on almost all 
grades, Apparently the slaughter sales 
of Scotch oats are over for the time be- 
ing. Midlothian oatmeal is held at £33 
@£33 10s per ton. Coarse Aberdeen is 
firm at £31, and the medium and fine 
varieties at £29. The market is bare of 
American coarse, but medium and fine 
realize £29 per ton, respectively. 

Midlothian rolled oats are now worth 
£33 10s@£34 per ton, while any Irish 
available readily makes £33 10s. Ameri- 
can rolled oats are realizing £29. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still difficult to move, and 
mill warehouses are full. The authori- 
ties have made one step in the right di- 
rection by reducing middlings and bran 
£2 per ton, respectively. This brings 
the former to’ £12, and bran to £11, 
ex-mill. Millers believe that not much 
clearance can be effected in millfeed 
stocks until bran is reduced to at least 
£10, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money is not obtainable today under 
3@3¥ per cent, but for the greater part 
of the week borrowers have been able to 
fill their requirements at 2144@3. It is in 
fair supply, but not over-plentiful. Sev- 
en-day loans have all along been obtain- 
able at 3@3% per cent. 

Discount rates are somewhat firmer, 
and there has been some buying of com- 
mercial bills, but in view of the uncer- 
tainties surrounding the economic and 
industrial situation there is not much dis- 
position to do business. Three and four 
months’ bank bills are offered at 3%@ 
3 11-16 per cent, six months’ at 3 11-16 


@3 13-16, and trade bills at 4@41%, but 
some business in commercial paper 





been done at 35%. The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent. 

A sharp drop occurred when it was 
learned that the government had ceased 
to borrow from the United States for 
the purpose of establishing the exchange, 
and New York exchange was at one time 
as low as $4.50 to the pound sterling, 
but the position quickly became steadier, 
and the opinion prevailed that the gov- 
ernment had done the right thing, the 
removal of control being welcomed. 


CONTROL OF FOOD RELAXING 


The control of various foodstuffs is 
gradually disappearing. Tea can now 
be purchased free of control, and re- 
duced prices are quoted. Margarine is 
also on the free list and, as a result of 
competition between manufacturers, can 
now be purchased for 16c per lb. Bacon 
will be free at the end of the month, and 
cheaper prices are expected. 

Control of sugar still remains, but 
certain restrictions have been withdrawn. 
Larger quantities are being issued to the 
confectioners, and sugar is once again 
being provided in cafés and restaurants. 
The ration of meat has also been in- 
creased, and certain kinds, such as fresh 
pork and veal, can be purchased without 
coupons, while prices are several cents 
lower than they were. Milk and eggs 
are much more plentiful, and the ration 
of butter is being increased from one 
ounce to two ounces per week. 

Food cards are still being used, but 
when the present card expires in April 
no new one will be issued. The provi- 
sion merchant will receive bulk supplies 
equivalent to the number of customers 
registered with him, and the distribution 
of supplies will be left in his hands, and 
he will be held responsible for seeing 
that his customers do not receive more 
than their fair proportion. 


GRAIN CORPORATION’S LONDON OFFICES 


Edward Flesh, second vice-president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
who is well known in the St. Louis grain 
trade, is now in charge of the London 
office of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. He has been in, London since 
January, and with the help of an able 
staff is building up a most complete or- 
ganization for distributing relief supplies 
of wheat and flour to famine-stricken 
countries, 

The Grain Corporation’s London of- 
fices are adjacent to the United States 
embassy in Grosvenor Gardens. In fact 
a whole block of large residential houses 
in Grosvenor Gardens is now occupied by 
various United States departmental gov- 
ernment offices. 

Last week I had the pleasure of lunch- 
ing with Mr. Flesh and other members 
of his staff. The basements of some of 
the houses have been turned into what 
is known as the “Embassy Mess,” where 
officials and naval and military officers 
take their meals. I was much impressed 
with the comfortable arrangements, and 
am convinced that officials of no other 
nation would have thought of transform- 
ing and utilizing to such good purpose 
the gloomy basements of these houses. 

Charles T. Neal, of Kansas City, had 
just arrived from the United States to 
take up his duties with the Grain Cor- 
poration, and at present is acting as as- 
sistant to Mr. Flesh. The London branch 
of the Grain Corporation superintends 
the distribution of food supplies through 
subagencies located in various parts of 
the Continent, and a complete record of 
the movements of all food ships is kept 
by means of flags on a large map, simi- 
lar to the me adopted by Mr. Hoover 
at the London office of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium at the time when 
he was chairman. 

A number of missions formed by the 











Grain Corporation have been sent to va- 
rious European countries where food is 
scarce, to investigate conditions. The 
day before my visit, such a mission had 
left for Helsingfors, Finland. 


PROTEST AGAINST STATE CONTROL 


An important meeting by the National 
Produce Traders’ League, an organiza- 
tion of merchants of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, during the week, to pro- 
test against the unnecessary state control 
of trade and to call for the removal of 
existing restrictions on the import of 
foodstuffs and other products. 

E. B. Tredwin, of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presided and a great 
deal of criticism was passed on the min- 
istry of food for its action with regard 
to various foods. 

Walter Runciman, a former chairman 
of the Board of Trade, again referred 
to the purehases of wheat made by the 
government, and his statement and criti- 
cism of the government were much the 
same as those recently reported in this 
department. He stated that by reason 
of purchases made in America the gov- 
ernment was committed to the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money as far as 
cereals were concerned, and until govern- 
ment stocks were liquidated it adhered 
doggedly to its monopoly of import. 

Merchant firms were ready, Mr. Runci- 
man said, to import some cereals, if 
freight was based on the government rate, 
at £1 per qr less than the government 
price in some cases, and 30s less in oth- 
ers. How long was the despairing taxpay- 
er to provide £50,000,000 a year bread 
subsidy to be barred off by the govern- 
ment from this comparatively cheap 
bread? 

Two ministers undertook to reply to 
the point. First Lord Crawford, chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, and then George Roberts, the 
British food controller, had uttered the 
same statements, identical in form and 
diction, Their points were that when he 
asked why the government still- prevent- 
ed an importer conferring on us even one 
cargo of cheaper food, he was making 
four wrong assumptions. 

First, they said, the Argentine had not 
enough wheat to keep us in bread; sec- 
ond, in any case the British government 
had not enough credit in South America 
to pay for wheat bought there; third, 
loading was impossible because of strikes; 
and fourth, there was not enough ship- 
ping to carry the stuff. 

e never assumed anything in his 
statements. His question was, “Why 
prevent an importer bringing the food in 
if he can buy, as I know from documen- 
tary evidence and cables of every other 
day that he can, and can ship grain to 
the United Kingdom? To that there was 
no reply. 

First, said Mr. Runciman, no one had 
ever asserted that we should rely on Ar- 
gentine alone for our wheat. We could 
not expect all the Argentine’s 15,000,000 
qrs to come from the Plate to England, 
but at least let us have whatever could 
be negotiated. 

As for the second excuse, that our ex- 
chequer had no credit in Argentina, he 
could only add that this was the first time 
in the history of our country that any 
person. in authority had dared to say 
that British credit had been burst abroad. 
If an editor had written this damagin 
statement or a private man had atteved 
it, he would have been liable to grave 
penalties, and would rightly be branded 
as a poor friend to his country. 

No matter what might be said about 
our duty to suffer because others were 
starving, he claimed on every und, 
financial, social, and mercantile, t our 
ports should be thrown open, and _decon- 





trol of cereals proceed without delay 
step by step. Only that day he had met 
another instance of the conglomeration 
of obstacles by which the government de- 
partments had hobbled each other, as 

_ well as the traders, and incidentally in- 
jured our foreign exchanges. 

The flour mills, he added, under min- 
istry direction, had to sell their fine wheat 
offals at £14 per ton and coarse bran at 
£13. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland were crying out for offals, but 
the export was impeded by the govern- 
ment. Millers might send these offals 
from one miller to another, and the rail- 
way charge for this shuttlecock business 
was borne by the government, but it must 
not go abroad. 

If the government would let coarse 
offals go to Stockholm, Copenhagen, and 
Rotterdam at £12 10s it would material- 
ly help our continental exchanges. The 
mills were choked with the stuff, so 
choked that the ministry had written in 
despair to the Chamber of Shipping, 
above all people. Mills were choked, rail- 
ways burdened, trade nullified, British 
trade abroad was not helped, and food 
production was reduced. : 


FLOUR IMPORTER DEAD 


Edward Jeremiah Stannard, the foun- 
der of the present firm of Stannard, Col- 
lins & Co., flour importers, London, died 
suddenly this week at the age of 76. Mr. 
Stannard retired from the flour trade 
several years ago. He was the father of 
Montague Stannard, of Stannard, Col- 
lins & Co. 


STILL SUBJECT TO LICENSE 


Although all restrictions on the im- 
portation of manufactured goods from 
British colonies have been withdrawn, the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
states that the importation of low-grade 
flour for feeding purposes or for the 
manufacture of » biscuits is still sub- 
ject to a license of 36s per 280 Ibs. 


BRITISH STOCKS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The British government has at last re- 
vealed the stocks of wheat and flour 
that are held in the United Kingdom, 
which are as follows: wheat, 285,500 
tons; flour, 302,700 tons. These figures 
were given out by Mr. Roberts, the Brit- 
ish food controller, in answer to a ques- 
tion in Parliament yesterday. The stocks 
of flour largely exceed what the trade 
imagined them to be, and it is under- 
stood that the greater part of this is 
stored in the northern markets. It is 
not known what the reserves are in. Lon- 
don, but importers in touch with the 
warehouse owners are led to believe that 
they are not large. Many members of 
the flour trade insist that flour in London 
is scarce and, as a consequence, the de- 
mand is very brisk. 

It is believed that the largest stocks 
are in the neighborhood of Liverpool. 
It is hard to understand why the British 
government has not divulged its secret 
before this, for no harm could have fol- 
lowed from its doing so, as far as the 
enemy is concerned, and undoubtedly the 
public would have been far more satis- 
fied had it known what reserves of food- 
stuffs were stored in the country. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 25 


If Glasgow flour merchants may judge 
from the tenor of correspondence re- 
cently received from those on the Ameri- 
can side with-whom they are accustomed 
to trade, the question as to when it will 
be sible to release the British bread 
trade from the chains of control is exer- 
cising the minds of both States and Ca- 
nadian shippers. 

‘As every one, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, appears to be impatient for com- 
petition to again have free play in our 
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importers, millers, and bakers—have been 
interviewed, and no one sees any imme- 
diate prospect of control being removed. 

The new food controller has repeated- 
ly declared that his decontrol policy is 
based on the question, “Will prices come 
down if I release my hold on stocks?” 
Accordingly it is as clear as noonday, as 
Andrew Tis, president of the National 
Association of Flour Importers, points 
out, that the dominating factor in the 

ition as it stands is the ninepenny 
oaf. Against the better judgment of 
most members of the flour trade the gov- 
ernment in the autumn of 1917 intro- 
duced a subsidy to the price of bread in 
order to maintain the retail price at the 
flat rate of ninepence. 

As it is idle at this time to kick against 
this policy, so it is futile to hope for 
relief from the control system until the 
need for a subsidized ninepenny loaf 
vanishes. Let the American exporter 
place himself in the position of the Brit- 
ish merchant, and he will see the force 
of this assertion. 

The real price of the loaf here today 
is probably Is 1d instead of 9d. So long 
as the natural, as distinct from the sub- 
sidized, price of bread remains at or 
near that level, it is obvious that to re- 
move control would immediately lay the 
whole British bread trade open to 
charges of profiteering. If control were 
to be relaxed in the near future and the 
price of the loaf, freed from the sub- 
sidy, advanced 40 or 50 per cent, there 
would immediately arise a howl that the 
wicked profiteer was at work. 

Walter Runciman, a member of the 
last Liberal cabinet, has been calling for 
the removal of control, on the ground 
that there is enough cheap wheat in the 
world to bring down the price of bread, 
but the Scottish bread trade, though it 
includes many who think politically with 
Mr. Runciman on free trade matters, has 
no faith in his present campaign. 

If the ninepenny loaf is the chief ob- 
stacle to decontrol of breadstuffs, it may 
be pertinently asked, “What are the 
prospects of the price-level falling to a 

int at which the subsidy would van- 
ish?” This is a question, in the opinion 
of reflective traders, which is contingent 
on two main circumstances: (1) the yield 
of the coming season’s harvests in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and (2) the rela- 
tionship of these yields to the possible 
requirements of a Europe still a 
by the aftermath of war. These two 
factors cannot be measured in relation- 
ship till the end of this year. Conse- 
quently, until then it is idle to hope for 
a removal of control over breadstuffs. 


NEW MILL PROSPECTS 


There are various rumors afloat regard- 
ing extensions of milling operations in 
Scotland. All of these relate to the 
Clyde district. The Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society has been on the look- 
out for a mill, but has failed to find a 
suitable property for conversion. It is 
now prospecting for a site, which must 
be in the Glasgow district. It already 
has a mill in that city, as well as several 
in Edinburgh and Leith. 4 

It is also on the cards that two private 
firms of millers intend to embark on ex- 
tensions, one in Greenock and the other 
in Glasgow. Meanwhile it is well that 
the American flour rters should take 
note of these contemplated extensions as 
evidence of the growth of competition 
that they may expect in the near fu- 
ture. Flour importers will require the 
fullest support from those whose prod- 
ucts they sell on this side. 





IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 24 
The flour situation is dragging on its 
weary way. Latterly the arrivals of over- 
sea r, chiefly out of store in Liver- 
pool, have been of the hard wheat grade, 
and although this is useful to bakers, 
merchants are not over-pleased at the 
eat they have been getting, as 
trade is chiefly with the small shop- 
in the country, whose principal 
in flour is g soft Soars for 

use in household baking. 

It has been a common rience lat- 
terly for the grocer to inquire from his 
merchant for a delivery of good soft for- 
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eign flour, and only be able to get the 
te sorts, which are totally unsuit- 
able for shop trade in Ireland, 

There are plenty of soft flours of the 
present war-grade make available from 
millers, but buyers seem anxious for 
some soft over-sea patent flour which has 
been in store for two or three years, and 
very different to the present flour which 
is being turned out by the home millers 
and only just now reaching the public 
through the retailers. 

The present make is not at all palat- 
able, and the latest instructions to mill- 
ers, lengthening the run of the flour, has 
impaired both the color and the texture. 
The general situation of flour is that 
stocks are increasing in the hands of re- 
tailers and demand is so poor that some 
of the local millers have had to shut 
down. 

Prices are unchanged, and are as fol- 
lows: government price to distributors 
for imported flours, 45s 6d per sack, less 
6d per sack discount; to bakers, 46s 3d 
ex-store, less 6d per sack discount for 
cash in seven days, or one month net. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in rather better demand, 
though it cannot be described as any- 
thing but dull. The price is £30@31 
per ton, according to quality. 


FEEDS 


Mill offals are in wretched demand, 
and it seems almost impossible to sell 
them at present. The price has been re- 
duced £2 per ton for both bran and 
pollard, which are now quoted at £11 
per ton, ex-store. 

Linseed cakes are unquotable, owing to 
light imports and a shortness of stocks, 
and even homemade cakes are not ob- 
tainable. Homemade cotton cakes are 
more plentiful, and may be bought in 
any quantity from home millers. Im- 
ported cottonseed meal is offered freely, 
without finding buyers. 

Palm kernel cake and meal are un- 
salable. Millers have stocks on hand 
which they are anxious to get rid of, but 
this class of feed is unpopular and hard 
to move. The demand for Indian meal 
is rather better, but the price is droop- 
ing and is now only about £20 per ton. 





BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 324.) 

With regard to the assumed harmful 
effects of alum in bread, Dr. Pavy, the 
well-known authority on dietetics, has this 
judicious note on the point: “It is pos- 
sible, where ill effects have been assigned 
to alum, that they may have been some- 
times due to the bad quality of the flour 
which the alum has been used to dis- 

uise.” 

All the chemical substances referred to 
above are openly used in various “bread 
improvers.” Alum is not. openly used. 
On the other hand, medical men generally 
consider its cumulative effects harmful. 
Plaster of paris is of course harmful, 
because it is to a great extent insoluble. 


MAXIMUM YEAST POWER 


All sorts of expedients have been and 
are being tried by bakers to secure the 
maximum power out of the yeast they 
use. The commonest method of working 
is to make a “batter sponge” with, say, 
50-1bs of flour and 5 gallons water, using 
all the yeast, but no salt. This sponge is 
allowed to ferment about an hour before 
dough is made. The remainder of the 
water, the flour, and all the salt is incor- 
porated at the dough stage. 

An ingenious baker in the midlands has 
adopted an interesting variant of this 
plan, and obtains a bulky, sweet, and very 
clear loaf. His full batch of dough con- 
sists of about 41% bbls. He makes up 
a small dough with the whole of the yeast 
for the batch, and one barrel of flour, 
using no salt at that stage. 

This dough differs from a_ batter 
sponge, in being really a dough; and it 
differs from an all-night sponge or dough 
in the matter of safety from sourness, 
because of the short time it is permitted 
to ferment. It is allowed to lie in trough 
for two and a half hours, and is then 
thrown into the mixer with the remainder 
of the flour, water and salt for the whole 
——_ and mixed in the usual ug 5 

This full dough then ferments for two 
hours more, and is ready for scaling. By 
this method the claim is that at least 25 
per cent of yeast can be saved, and a 


larger and brighter loaf is obtained. The 
bread keeps moister than that from either 
a batter sponge or a straight dough. If 
the yeast is sound, the bread cannot be 
sour, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Bakers have been buying flour only in 
sufficient quantity to meet immediate 
needs, and stocks in their hands are prob- 
ably the smallest ever known at this 
time of year. Quotations are consider- 
ably higher than a month ago, but bak- 
ers in general have been paying a fairly 
uniform price. 

Kansas straight has always been popu- 
lar with Washington bakers for mix- 
tures, and also for straight use in cer- 
tain goods. Bakers, however, have been 
buying sparingly. Trade, therefore, has 
been rather limited. 

Rye flour is strong. Local mills are 
practically sold out until the middle of 
May, and are not taking on much new 
business. 

Representatives of winter wheat mills 
here have advanced prices sharply. Win- 
ter wheat is arriving in small volume, 
and some mills equipped for grinding 
both spring and winter are grinding 
mostly spring. 

Demand for corn meal is light. Corn 
millers are unable to account for the 
falling off in consumption. Prices have 
been advancing rapidly, with the upward 
movement of corn. 

NOTES 

Jacob Hinkle, 1323 Seventh Street N. 
W., will install a portable oven and flour 
sifter. 

H. E. Coleman, retail baker at 1327 
Eleventh Street N. W., is at Cape Cod 
for a vacation. 

G. H. Amrein, 1009 New York Avenue 
N. W., has added a cake mixer and ice 
cream machinery. 

Louis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., with Mrs. Holmes, has re- 
turned from Florida. 

George Schlotterer & Son, 1816 Fifth 
Street N. W., have added a mixer to 
their well-equipped cake shop. 

Joseph Ottenberg, 1243 Seventh Street, 
is having his retail bakery store over- 
hauled and adding new fixtures. 

Otto Biechert, 529 Randolph Street N. 
W., will add another story to his bakery, 
and install additional equipment. 

John Hammack, 84 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue N. W., will install another portable 
oven, dough mixer and cake mixer. 

H. C. Woodward and R. L. Armstrong 
have bought the retail bakery of C. T. 
Rison, 3422 Fourteenth Street N. W. 

George Schlotterer & Son, 1816_ Fifth 
Street N. W., have had their retail bak- 
ery Store remodeled, painted and papered. 

Albert Schulties, general manager of 
the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wis- 
consin Avenue and O Street N. W., is at 
Hot, Springs, Ark. 

P. B. Barnes, formerly with the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., branch of the General Bak- 
ing Co., is now manager of the Wash- 
ington bakery of the firm. 

R. P. Schleicher, 2106 Pennsylvania 
Avenue N. W., retail baker, will move 
his shop to the second floor, install mod- 
ern baking appliances and enlarge the 
store. 

Bakers here are endeavoring to place 
the quality of bread on as high a plane 
as possible, and with the present cost of 
flour and labor, feel that they cannot 
lower their prices. 

A prominent wholesale baker with a 
customer averaging $300 to $500 weekly 
in bread sales lost him through another 
baker offering to sell the same size and 
weight loaf of bread at 4c less. 

Joseph Ottenberg, 1248 Seventh Street 
N. W., has moved his cake bakery from 
the first floor to the second, and will in- 
stall another oven and additional cake ma- 
chinery. The first floor will be given over 
to bread-making. 

Advertising of cake and bread, which 
was so noticeable before the war, has 
been resumed. The main points touched 
upon by the bakers are superiority 
of the product, and its convenience and 
gg compared to the homemade ar- 
ticle. 

Herberts, Inc., doing a retail cake bak- 
ery business, has added another 22x110- 
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foot story to its building. The floor 
has been ‘fitted up for the ankny 2 lay- 
er cakes only. A cafeteria is operated 
in connection with the bakery, where up- 
wards of 4,000 people are fed daily. 

K. V. Lawman, retail baker, 3412 
Fourteenth Street N. W., will ‘add a two- 
story brick shop, equipped with two port- 
able ovens, dough mixer and cake-making 
machinery. A modern candy manufac- 
turing department has been installed on 
the second floor of the main building. 

F, M. Frazier, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., with headquarters at 
New York, and J. E. Burn, the com- 
pany’s architect, have been inspecting 
the bakery on First Street S. W., to get 
ideas for remodeling the interior of the 
plant. A complete outfit of automatic 
machinery will be installed. 

A motor delivery truck of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107 F Street N. W., went over- 
board in 20 feet of water from a dock at 
the navy yard. There were more than 
400 loaves of bread on the truck for 
delivery to the President’s yacht, the 
Mayflower, and Secretary Daniel’s yacht, 
the Sylph. 

Labor is scarce and prices high. Fore- 
men are getting $40@50 a week, first 
hands $30, second hands $27, and helpers 
$18@21. Drivers are paid $21, those 
working on a guaranty, plus a commis- 
sion on sales over a certain figure aver- 
aging from $40 to $100 a week. Drivers 
of pie bakery wagons are among the 
highest paid. 

The executive board of the Employing 
Bakers’ Association of Washington, con- 
sisting of D. B. Cassley, treasurer of the 
Old Dutch Market Co., William Berens, 
president Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
and L. S. Ulman, manager Holmes & 
Son, Inc., has outlined plans for work 
during the balance of the year. Meet- 
ings will be held monthly. 

J. Harry Woorriwee. 





Employing Bakers’ Association 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Employing Bakers’ Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was held April 9, presided 
over by President Albert Schulteis, with 
all officers present, and about 20 mem- 
bers. 

Rudolph Fries, of New York City, 
addressed the bakers on the value of co- 
operation and the necessity of being 
strongly organized in order to combat 
the many problems that are confronting 
the baking industry. Mr. Fries’s talk 
was one of the best the association has 
heard for some time, and much good will 
be derived from his visit. 

The principal topic discussed was the 
agreement to be considered by the em- 
ploying bakers and the bakers’ union on 
May 1. The bakers are opposed to the 
section providing that all laborers em- 
ployed around a bakery shall become 
members of the union’s auxiliary, and 
be paid according to the scale of wages 
adopted by the union for such work, with 
an increase of 10 per cent on all work 
done between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m; also to 
any increase in wages. 

The constitution and by-laws of the or- 
ganization were adopted, and the dues 
fixed at $10 a year. The association will 
meet the second Wednesday of each 
month, 

The officers are Albert Schulteis, pres- 
ident; Lewis Holmes, vice-president; 
Karl Korby, secretary; E. Gundersheim- 
er, treasurer. Executive committee: D. 
B. Cassley, William Berens, and L. S. Ul- 
man, 





Indiana Association’s Work 

C. P. Ehlers, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry, writes that the new 
Indiana bakers’ law will become effective 
as soon as it has been published in the 
official records, which will probably be 
within a very few days. The state board 
of health will make the rules that will 
govern the enforcement of the law. As 
soon as the rules are formulated, the 
secretary will notify members and give 
them an interpretation of same. 

Bread labels and wrappers must be 
printed, according to the new law, with 
the weight stated in pounds or fractions 
of pounds, indicating the weight of the 
bread to which the label or wrapper is 
affixed. This means, in ordering labels 


or wrappers you should have printed on 
am. Gs. welale-40- te cular size 
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loaf they are to be used for, namely, % 
lb, 1 Ib, 11% Ibs, ete., not in ounces. This 
weight should be printed in plain, legible 

as also should the name of the 
manufacturer or baker. This is also re- 
quired by the new law to be on the label 
or wrapper. 

In ordering new labels and wrappers, 
bear this in mind, for it is probable that 
this rule will become effective by July 1, 
allowing the time between that date and 
now for the bakers to clean up their old 
stocks. 

In a case where a baker has an unus- 
ually large stock of wrappers on hand, 
which were purchased previous to the 
passage of the law, and he can show in- 
voice of purchase, he should take this 
matter up with the state commissioner 
of weights and measure. 

It has been reported that some misin- 
formed salesman is advising the bakers 
of the state that the new Indiana law re- 
quires the wrapping of bread. We want 
to most emphatically deny this false in- 
formation. The new Indiana law does 
not require bread to be wrapped. 





Defective Ovens 

That the manufacturer of an oven may 
be held liable for a fire caused by his em- 
ployees’ defective installation of the same 
is affirmed by the Massachusetts supreme 
judicial court in a recent decision. A 
baker sued for loss sustained by him when 
fire broke out between the top of an oven 
installed by defendant and the ceiling of 
plaintiff's bakery. Affirming judgment 
in favor of plaintiff, the court said: 

“The defendant had bound itself to 
furnish an oven which was not defective 
when subjected to the conditions of op- 
eration shown by the contract, and the 
jury were correctly instructed that, while 
the defendant was under no obligation to 
remove the truss beam directly over and 
in contact with the masonry of the arch 
at the top of the oven, to which, as the 
jury could find, the fire bursting through 
the bricks was communicated because the 
interstices had not been sufficiently filled 
with mortar, it was required to use rea- 
sonable care to protect the truss beam 
from combustion. If the company’s 
faulty performance of the work caused 
the fire, it is liable in damages even if 
the exact form in which injury to the 
plaintiff might result was not fore- 
SCCM, sss 

“The plaintiff in the second case is the 
- . « Owner of the real estate occupied 
by her son [the baker above mentioned] 
for the purposes of his business, It is 
contended that the verdict assessing dam- 
ages for the injury to the buildings should 
be set aside because the fact of her owner- 
ship was unknown to the defendant, and 
no contractual relations existed between 
them. The defendant, even if the con- 
tractee used that part of the premises 
where the oven had been placed, owed to 
the plaintiff as the landowner the duty 
of not causing injury to her property by 
its negligent acts or misfeasance. 

“It was uncontroverted that it had an- 
nexed to the premises an oven to which 
it had retained title under a contract the 
performance of which by the conditional 
vendee until he acquired the ownership 
recognized the maintenance and use of 
the oven as previously stated. If the 
jury found that when so used, and be- 
cause of insufficient construction, it be- 
came a dangerous instrumentality which 
would be likely to set the plaintiff’s build- 
ing on fire, the defendant is liable in 


damages.” 
A. L. H. Srazer. 





Bakery Incorporations 

The Bakers’ Merchandise Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $25,000. In- 
corporators: E. Trunk, C. Essling and 
H. Lorenz. 

M. & N. Restaurant Co., Manhattan, 
New York City; capital stock, $25,000. 
Incorporators: N. Mankowsky, Meyer 
Rubin and Sarah Rubin. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Baking Co; cap- 
ital stock, $5,000. J. H. Luckett is the 
principal. 

New Bethlehem (Pa.) Steam Bakery; 
capital stock, $50,000. C. C. Price is the 
principal. 

Tiffin (Ohio) Bread Co; capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Ernest Hench, 


Lee E. Price, Fred Messinger, Gottfried 
Baumann and Richard Baumann. 

town, Ohio; 
ncorporators: 


O. K. Baking Co., Yi 
capital stock, $5,000. 


. 





Emil M. Weiss, Josep 
Charles E. Nadler and Theodore A. John- 


son. % 
' Block Baking Co., Bronx, New York 
City; capital stock, $10,000. 
tors: Samuel Block, Marcus Lobel and 
David Weissman. 


capital ‘stock, $10,000. 
Louis E. Moosbrugger and others. 


capital 
Margaret Schmidt, Walter A. Schmidt 
and James J. Walsh. 


capital 
John P. Sullivan, William H. Geary and 
William A. Gahan. 


capital stock, $50,000. 
M. J. Westra, David Standard and R. 
W. Beckingham. 
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h Friedman, 


Incorpora- 


Rockaway’s Rye Bread Co., Queens, 


New York City; capital stock, $10,000. 
Incorporators: 
Unterberg and D. D. Glantz. 


Herman Israel, Morris 


Victory Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
Incorporators: 


The Regent bakery and restaurant, 
Manhattan, New York City; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: S. J. 


Rosenthal, C. Thaler and S. Schall. 


National System of Bakeries, Chicago; 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: 


Gahan Baking Co., Worcester, Mass; 
stock, $21,000. Incorporators: 


Sunburst Baking Co., Paterson, N. J., 
Incorporators: 





Branches of the Federal System of 


Bakeries of America have recently been 
opened in Fort Wayne, Ind., Davenport, 
Towa, Moline, Ill., Springfield, JIl., and 
Sioux City, Iowa. 








Special Notices 





Notice classification will 
publication herein. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 


partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 


«advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 


“Display” advertisements will not be in- 


serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
be accepted for 


Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 


Copy for advertisements in this depart- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 


Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—TWO SECOND MILL- 


WANTED AT ONCE, COMPETENT MILL- 


er for our 100-bbl electric power plansifter 
mill; give age, experience and salary 
wanted; steady employment. Address 
Hartford Milling Co., Hartford, S. D. 


ers capable of running tricks in 250-bbl 
mill; tricks are 10 hours each; also four 
packers capable of handling same output; 
answer at once. Tidewater Milling & 
Trading Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED—SOUTH- 


western mill has immediate opening for 
first-class traffic man; must be experienced 
and fully understand rates and routing; 


good salary; position permanent. Address 
532, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN ENERGETIC, RELIABLE 


flour salesman for Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
that territory; must have excellent refer- 
ences, good habits, and know the trade. 
Address “Pittsburgh Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR 160-BBL MILL; 


we want a miller to take the day shift as 
head miller for May and June, then take 
the management July 1, 1919, when the 
present manager will retire; must have ex- 
perience as manager, bookkeeper and mill- 
er. Farmers Co-operative Milling Co., 
Bowdle, 8. D. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 600-BBL 
country mill; give age, nationality and 
wages expected. Address 2152, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 76-BBL 
mill, water power; city light plant in con- 
nection seven days a week; nothing but 
steady man wanted; prefer married man, 
Write to Mathew Belan, superintendent, 
Callaway, Neb. 


WANTED, BY LARGE NEW YORK FLOUR 
distributing concern, young and active 
man conversant with milling and export 








“AS 
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AS MILLER, GRINDER OR MACHINE 
tender; 30 years in mills 75 to 1,500 bbis; 
at repairs, belting and care of same; 
recommendations; 25 years for two em- 
Ployers; can come at once, Address 2147, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER OR MILLER- 
manager, in any size mill up to 600 bbls; 
wide experience in winter and 

wheat; will come on trial to responsible 
party if desired; can come at once; good 
recommendations; state what salary you 
pay in first letter. Address 2127, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








of flour, who is a good correspondent; 
only those who are willing to work and 
grow with the business need apply. Ad- 
dress “A,” care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver Street, New York City. 


CORN SPECIALTY SALESMAN—SPLEN- 
did opportunity for young man of good 
education and good address, who has had 
experience in the sale or manufacture of 
corn meal and corn products generally, to 
travel southeastern territory; give full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself with references 
Pos letter. Box 468, Lawrenceburg, 
nd, 








FLOUR 
SALESMEN 
NEEDED 


A very large south- 
western mill with an 
aggressive sales or- 
ganization, will place 
real business produc- 
ers in Iowa and Tex- 
as; are you ready to 
place your share of 
the bumper’ winter 
wheat crop in_ these 
splendid _ territories? 
Write us today; state 
your age, experience, 
salary expectations, 
etc. Address 531, care 
Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SALESMAN TO WORK THE 
big bakery trade exclusively, making 
Southwest, South and Southeast; we have 
the lowest cost of any mill in Kansas and 
make a very superior quality of goods; if 
you cannot sell at least 60,000 bbls a year 
and meet the other fellow’s prices, do not 
answer; here’s your opportunity. Address 
533, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. ‘ 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








A GOOD LIVE. SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent a mill with quality flour in New 
England states; what have you to offer? 
Address 2139, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN 1,000-BBL MILL; 
have had mill and laboratory experience; 
two years’ college training; married; have 
best of references, Address 2148, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED, BY LIVE SALESMAN, TERRI- 
tory northern Illinois, to represent small 
country mill, spring wheat flour and mill- 
feeds; will.furnish own car to travel. Ad- 
dress A. BE. A., Lock Box 2, Carpenters- 
ville, Ill. 


SALESMAN, 10 YEARS COVERING CAR- 
lot flour trade in New England, knows 
territory well and can produce the goods 
with proper backing, desires position with 
spring or winter wheat mill, drawing ac- 
count or salary contract. Address 2158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 














SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 


experienced flour salesman, acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to sell well established 
brands of flour; give age, experience, ref- 
erences and salary required in first letter. 
Address 2117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 


in mills 1,000 bbis or 
greater; 12-hour day, 656%c per hour; 
shifts alternated every two weeks; new 
mill, easy to handle; state age; outline 
your experience and how quick you could 


er, experienced 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, SUC- 
cessful record, now selling, with general 
knowledge milling, would manage ware- 
house, any southern city; large mill, hard 
and soft flours, feeds, work jobbing trade 
in state; married, 45, sober, reliable. Ad- 
dress 2141, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, : 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
500 bbls up; can give first-class references 
as to character and ability; have held 
present position for past eight years; only 
reason for changing is for better position; 
am capable of milling wheat, corn or rye, 
Address 2115, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








come. Address 2134, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 


an opening for a salesman in Ohio to 
work from a central states office; liberal 
salary and bonus arrangements so that 
the proposition will be both permanent and 
attractive to a real business-getter. Ad- 
dress S. W., care Northwestern Miller, 
389 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED BY LIVE SALESMAN, POSITION 
to cover eastern half of Iowa and northern 
Illinois for good live spring or winter 
wheat mill on salary or straight brokerage 

; am acquainted with jobbers and car 
buyers through this territory and can get 
results, Address 2142, care Northwestern 
Miller, eapolis. : 


POSITION OF RESPONSIBIL- 
ity; Kansas preferred; 12 years’ 
experience, six central Kansas; 
proven executive ability; consid- 
ered high-class correspondent; 
capable building up working or- 
ganization and trade; good ac- 
countant, systematizer; recently 
released high position, govern- 
ment war service. Address 
“Southwest,” care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo, 





AS HEAD MILLER—AM OPEN FOR A 
position as head miller in mill of 600 to 
1,000 bbls capacity; am 44 years of age, 
married, with small family; have been a 
successful miller for the past 20 years, 
with both hard and soft wheat; can accept 
Position on short notice. Address F. O. 
M. A., care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MECHANICAL, MILLING AND SELLING 


engineer with broad knowledge and wide 
experience in the flour mill and grain ma- 
chinery industry in the United States and 
foreign countries, draftsman, designer, 
salesman, wide constructional experience 
and natural creative ability, coupled with 
common sense and good judgment, is open 
for permanent connection with reliable 
progressive concern. Address 2144, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











WANTED—A PARTNER IN A _ 60-BBL 


Midget mill; one experienced in selling 
flour and management of small mill; ex- 
cellent location. Address Box 324, Barnes- 
ville, Minn, 





= 





BAKERY WANTS 








BAKERY FOR SALE—ONLY BAKERY IN 


fine thriving town; big money maker; no 
bakery for 22 miles and about 20 mining 
towns around Kingwood; well equipped 
with machinery; seven-room house, shop, 
lot, $6,500. Address Model Steam Bakery, 
Kingwood, W. Va. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 


vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 





FOR SALE—A THREE-BREAK FIVE RE- 


duction flour mill with steam power; feed 
mill in connection; will take part cash, 
balance in land. Address S. P. W., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—200-BBL MILL AND ELE- 


vator; good location, excellent farming 
locality; on M. C, R. R; storage 20,000 
bus; majority of wheat requirements sup- 
plied by wagon; feed mill in connection; 
electric power; good business; have good 
reasons for selling; easy terms; only those 
who mean business should inquire. Ad- 
dress John A. Vogtmann, Bay City, Mich. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in reg- 
ular operation; wheat prospects 
best ever known; price reason- 
able. Address 622, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—FLOURING MILL AND ELE- 


vator; daily capacity (24 hours), 800 bbis 
of plain and self-rising flour; wheat ele- 
vator 200,000 bus; hominy mills, 2,800 bus 
daily capacity; corn elevator, 60,000 bus; 
poultry feed, 60 tons daily; all plants in 
g00d going condition; mills located in 
southwestern Indiana in an excellent grain 
producing section; reasons for selling, clos- 
ing an estate. Address 2143, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
(Continued) 








FOR SALE—MODERN 240-BBL INDIANA 
mill; wheat requirements supplied by 
Wagon; power, four gas wells part of the 
property; advantageous freight rates east 
and south; price less than half of depre- 
ciated appraisal. Address 2125, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANTED 
TO PURCHASE 


Party wishes to buy a small 
mill in the Northwest, 600 
to 1,200 bbls daily capacity; 
write giving full details to 
Dept. T, care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—FEW STANDS OF 9x24-IN 


and one stand 9xi8-in Allis rolls, in good 
condition; also one drop gear flour packer; 
cheap for immediate sale. H. V. Prothers, 
3036 Fourth Avenue 8S, Minneapolis. 





WE WANT TO BUY SQUARE SIFTERS, 
purifiers, 2 and 3 pair high feed mills, if in 
good condition; we offer for sale 200 h-p 
Corliss engine; steam plants complete; 
boilers, etc; and 1 16-ft by 66-in flush front 
Fairbanks boiler, pump and heater, $550; 
also 1 No. 1 Iron Prinz upright scourer, 
25-bu capacity, $90; 1 No. “0” Richmond 
horizontal scourer, 15-bu capacity, $40; 4 
double stands style “A” Allis rolls, 9x24, 
caliper 8% in or better, $300 each. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—ONE MONITOR SEPARATOR, 
No. 1D, 1 Barnard & Leas receiving sepa- 
rator, 1 Barnard & Leas plansifter No. 13, 
2 Wolf magnetic separators, 2 Columbian 
feed governors, Wolf scourer No. 641, Wolf 
gyrator, 20-bu Victor wheat heater, Kirk 
water temperer No. 0, Richardson %-bu 
automatic dump scale, 40 h-p Wm. Bros 
boiler with all fittings and water heater, 
15 h-p Clark vertical steam engine, 1 
Smith middlings purifier No, 1, all in first- 
class condition; we are enlarging our ca- 
pacity and will sell this machinery very 
reasonably, as we need the floor space, 
Waseca Millirg Co., Waseca, Minn, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—GREAT WESTERN CONTROL- 
lable sifter, size No. 1, in fairly good con- 
dition; will sell at attractive price. Ad- 
dress K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas. 





FOR SALE—ONE NEW HOWE SONANDER 
automatic grain scale, 600 bus per hour 
capacity; this scale has never been used 
and we will sell at 60 per cent factory 
price. Address Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—2 9x24 NOYE ROLLS WITH 
Great Western feeders; 1 9x24 Noye roll 
with wire roll feeder; 1 No. 438 Eureka 
milling separator; 1 No. 7 Great Western 
horizontal bran duster, clothed with No. 


45 wire a year ago; 1 No. 138 receiving 


separator, Eureka; 1 25 h-p Fairbanks- 
Morse gas, gasoline engine; all in first- 
class condition. The N. Sauer Milling Co., 
Cherryvale, Kansas, 


FOR SALE 

1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-in; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C. S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn., 

















A salesman of exceptional ability and 
a Metropolitan District trade that uses 
large quantities of spring wheat flour 
wants permanent connection with a 
mill that can furnish it. 


Reply to B, care Northwestern Miller 
16 Beaver Street, New York 


NOTE You may not be interested in this but know 
some one who is—if so, please pass it on. 





FOR SALE 
Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 
equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 
daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete elevator 
of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in Toledo, 
Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed. Plant could, if desired, be easily 
changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 
which there is a specially good market. 

Owners wish to retire after 32 years’ continuous serv- 
ice and will make advantageous terms to the right parties. 


Address: 


W. H. HASKELL & CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 
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Mill & Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels 
for Unloading Cars. 

Bag Fillers. 

Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York: Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
D Texas: 711 Main Street 
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Mortlock says: 








BULLETIN NO. 13 








This is a good time to tell you how much business is done 
by our clients. Their annual sales today exceed 


$120,000,000.00 
(One Hundred Twenty Millions) 


A substantial sum, represented by substantial manufac- 
turers, represented in our fields by a well-known concern, 


namely 


MORTLOCK CORPORATION 


BUSINESS COUNSELLORS and REPRESENTATIVES 
280 Broadway, New York City 











